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A FOOL’S PARADISE. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S POSITION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


THe recent visit of the Lords of the Admiralty to Malta, although 
ostensibly of merely an inspectional character, is, nevertheless, 
pregnant with interest to the British nation, for it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that upon its outcome depends, not only the 
security of our position in the Mediterranean, but our very existence 
as a world-power. 

It is notorious that for some time past the general condition of 
things in the Mediterranean has been much altered, and that not 
altogether in favour of this country. Our fleet, always inadequate to 
the task there assigned to it, has been growing relatively less and less 
strong, whilst the combined fleets of the Powers which may any 
moment be ranged against us have been considerably augmented by 
their more vigorous ship-building policy. Add to this, certain political 
changes and new groupings of the Powers have combined greatly 
to disimprove our strategic situation in the Mediterranean. 

One does not need to be an experienced British Admiral, or a 
profound student of Naval Strategy, to realise the extreme gravity 
of the position in which we are now placed in the Mediterranean, 
mainly owing to an untoward chain of events during the last few 
years, for several of which we have only ourselves to thank. 

Some are doubtless inevitable results of mistakes in our policy, 
extending back for many years, the serious consequences of which 
have only forced themselves recently on our notice. Others are of a 
more technical nature and less avoidable, such as, for example, the 
development of the torpedo boat and the failing of our ship-building 
programme, owing to the strikes of 1897. 

Whatever may be the causes, the fact remains that the conditions 
which have hitherto regulated the balance of sea-power in the 
Mediterranean have been absolutely revolutionised during the last 
decade. 
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How many Englishmen realise that the Mediterranean is for 
us a place of arms of supreme importance, and that the very heart 
of its defence is centred in our island of Malta, with its secure 
harbours, repairing docks, and stores of ammunition and coal for our 
war-ships. Its central position on the high road to Egpyt, India, 
and the Far East, renders it of extraordinary importance, as can 
readily be appreciated by referring to any map of Europe. There is, 
perhaps, no better and more easily accessible map for our purpose 
than the Railway Map of Europe to be found in any Continental 
Bradshaw, since in it land is left uncoloured, whilst the sea is tinted 
blue. A glance at this will show us that Malta lies about midway 
and almost on a straight line between Gibraltar, our western coaling- 
station and fortress, and the harbour of Alexandria, which dominates 
the east end of the Levant and the exit from the Suez Canal. 

Twenty years ago, the only naval bases which threatened the 
security of this line were Toulon, situated some 400 miles north of 
the course from Gibraltar to Malta, and Sevastopol, over 1,000 miles 
distant from that between Malta and Alexandria. But nowadays all 
this is changed; the French, owing to our halting diplomacy, have 
been permitted to seize on Tunis, and with it the naval station of 
Bizerta, and this despite the fact that Italian interests were para- 
mount in that country, and that-it was the obvious and legitimate 
inheritance of Italy. We thus see our most persistent and most 
ancient of foes securely established on the line between Gibraltar and 
Malta, and within less than a few hours’ steaming from the latter 
place. On the other hand, the results of the policy of alienating the 
Turks have been, as all the world knows, to throw that nation into 
the arms of Russia. To put it plainly, since the Black Sea is tabooed 
to our warships and is free to those of Russia, the fleets of the latter 
power are unassailable by us until they emerge into the Augean Sea; 
in other words, the Sevastopol of to-day, for all intents and purposes, 
may be taken as being at the entrance to the Dardanelles, and in 
consequence is only 450 miles from our route between Malta and 
Alexandria—a day’s steaming, or little more. 

It is well known that Russia has forbidden the Porte to fortify the 
Bosphorus, and there are very good grounds for assuming that she 
has already made arrangements for passing her warships through the 
Dardanelles at her pleasure. 

If now the reader will refer to his Continental Bradshaw, or other 
map, and with a coloured chalk pencil draw a line from Gibraltar to 
Malta, and thence to Alexandria, and then join up Toulon with these 
first two, and the Dardanelles with the two last, it will at once be 
seen how these recent moves on the part of France and Russia have 
entirely altered our position in the Mediterranean. Roughly 
speaking, we are presented with two right-angled triangles, having 
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equal bases of about 1,000 miles (Gibraltar-Malta and Malta-Alex- 
andria) with Toulon and the Dardanelles at the apex of each, and 
distant about 700 miles from either end of their bases. The 
peculiarly central position of Malta is at once apparent, as also is the 
dangerous proximity of Bizerta to this, our main strategic point. 

That lamentable “ failure to foresee,” excusable possibly as regards 
our abandonment of Tangier, but totally indefensible in connection 
with that of Minorca and Corfu, will be readily appreciated by a 
further study of our map thus divided into strategic triangles, which 
will show how possession of all or any of these discarded places would 
nowadays modify existing problems in our favour. 

These blunders are, however, all past praying for, although we may 
incidentally note how the baleful influence of Mr. Gladstone on our 
national policy here again obtrudes itself. It only remains for us now 
to face the situation as it exists, and to see what we can yet do to 
secure our threatened supremacy in the Mediterranean, for assuredly 
we are now all living there in a fool’s paradise. 

We will therefore now consider what would most probably occur 
should we unfortunately find ourselves at war with the two Powers 
who are sufficiently indicated by the places already named. 

It is as clear as noonday that as matters stand, a hostile fleet based 
on the great naval arsenal of Toulon, with an allied fleet practically 
based on the Dardanelles, and both equi-distant from Malta and 
within ¢wo days’ steaming of that point, afford a strategic combination 
greatly to our disadvantage. Added to which these two fleets, in 
effecting a juncture anywhere near Malta, would derive a welcome 
support and ample supplies from the new harbour of Bizerta. 

Up to date, our general plan of campaign, upon a state of war 
occurring, has been for the British Mediterranean fleet to be brought 
up to a war strength by the addition of some seventy to eighty vessels 
from England—making a grand total of something like 120 vessels of 
various classes—truly a splendid fleet. But it must be remembered 
that many of these vessels thus sent out to reinforce our Mediter- 
ranean fleet would be newly manned and untrained, and in no sense 
ready to take their place in combined fleet evolutions, and that with 
the immediate prospect of going into action. They would also have 
to reckon with the Cherbourg and Brest Fleet en route. 

Now the French, who are thoroughly conversant with our plans and 
projects, openly and freely discuss the grave initial errors of our 
present strategic scheme, which thus places them on interior lines as 
regards our sea-forces, and with every chance of overwhelming our 
Mediterranean Fleet as at present organised for peace, before it can 
be adequately reinforced. 

It is not a little significant that the subject selected for the recent 
prize essay of the French Naval League was no less than “The Best 
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Naval Tactics and Strategy for France, in case of a war with Eng-. 
land.” Now the President of this League is Admiral Bienaimé, the 
Chief of the French Naval Staff, an appointment corresponding to 
that of First Naval Lord of our Admiralty. This officer awarded 
the Prize to a young naval lieutenant, who advocated unconditionally, 
in the event of a war with England, an immediate offensive. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that the adoption of such tactics is an 
absolute ro/fe-face as regards French precedents. In former days it 
was ever England who, in a naval war, adopted a vigorous offensive, 
and yet we here see the first man in the French navy deliberately 
approve of a total reversal of the traditional tactics of his country, 
i.c., the defensive. The question naturally arises, why are the con- 
ditions thus reversed? The answer is not hard to find. Simply 
because our two fighting fleets, those of the Channel and of the Medi- 
terranean, are not ready for war, and because the French know this 
perfectly well. 

Now as to the defence of Malta during the absence of the Fleet, 
which will naturally be employed in its proper functions of seeking 
out and endeavouring to destroy that of the enemy. It is 
notorious that Malta is at present greatly under garrisoned ; to resist 
with any prospect of success a descent on one end of the island, 
which would doubtless be accompanied by a simultaneous attack or a 
feint on the other end, at least four strong Infantry Brigades are 
required, say 12,000 men. At present there are less than 7,000 
infantry, of which a large proportion are militiamen. 

It is an axiom of all naval experts that in modern naval war the 
essence of success is to be found in the suddenness of hostilities, 
by means of which irreparable disaster may overwhelm a fleet 
temporarily weaker or scattered. A victory over our fleet would not 
merely be an “unfortunate phase” or simply a “regrettable 
incident.” In wars fought on terra-firma, we have recently given 
the world an example of how unreadiness and muddling and even 
military ineptitude, entailing at first defeat and disaster to our arms, 
may under certain conditions be remedied in the long run and 
victory be accomplished finally. But at sea, no such process of 
recuperation is possible nowadays. This is an indisputable point, 
well known to those who have studied war, but too often, unfortu- 
nately, ignored by those in high places, charged with the organisation 
and disposition of our forces. 

The public in general, judging by the light of history and more 
especially of our wars at the close of the eighteenth and commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century, and accustomed to see us muddle 
through, by land at any rate, have an indefinite and irrational 
faith that no matter how bad things may be in our next naval war, 
we shall eventually, as usual, “come through somehow.” 
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Nothing could be more dangerous or disastrous than to entertain 
‘such views. 

The present situation is thus a most serious one, and requires 
correspondingly serious attention. What we require is immediate 
concentration of our sea-forces at the vital points of our Empire, and 
among these, none is more vital or more important than the 
Mediterranean. 

We must, in fact, follow the example of all the great masters in 
the art of war, and defend our distant and outlying possessions by 
attacking our enemy in his vital spots nearer home. Englishmen 
would do well to bear in mind Mahan’s famous words: ‘“ Nelson’s 
far distant storm-beaten ships, upon which the Grand Army never 
looked, stood between it and the dominion of the world.” So let us 
never forget that our best and surest means of defending Australia, 
or of warding off a hostile advance in China, is by a powerful 
demonstration in the Mediterranean. 

Malta and the fleet, for which it forms a base and advanced depot, 
are to the Mediterranean, what Metz and the army, for which it forms a 
base and a depot, are to Western Germany. That is to say, any military 
operations from Metz would at once divert the attention of France from 
swash-buckling attempts of the Fashoda type on the German Colonies. 
We believe it was a saying of Bismarck’s that he would meet any 
attempt of France to interfere with the German Cameroons in West 
Africa by a movement of troops on the French Frontiers. With 
our innumerable calls for ships to be sent to all parts of the habitable 
globe, we are but too apt to forget that a long and strong right arm 
is useless should the heart be liable to attack. It is worse than 
foolish to dissipate our forces by scattering them all over the face of 
the earth. Of what avail is a squadron in China, if we are liable to 
be overwhelmed in the Mediterranean ? 

Pending the much-to-be-desired concentration of our ships in the 
Mediterranean, and in the Channel (for all I say here respecting 
the Mediterranean Fleet applies equally to the Channel Fleet, which 
also should be prepared for war at any instant), it is obvious that the 
least we can do so as to be ready for any untoward event is to keep 
our existing Mediterranean Fleet concentrated and constantly at 
exercise together. 

This, however, is exactly what our authorities have hitherto 
not done, on the contrary they seemingly view our Fleet in the 
Mediterranean as a species of Glorified Ordnance Store, from which 
armaments and equipment may be drawn ad Jibitum, soas to make up 
deficiencies elsewhere ! 

Thus, one day we see a battleship ordered to China, then a couple 
of cruisers are wanted at the Cape, followed by other calls of a 
similar nature each one of which tends to weaken and disintegrate 
our fleet as a fighting whole. 
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It is true that these deficiencies are eventually “made good” on 
the assumption that battleships and their captains can be viewed as 
merely items from the Ordnance Store of an “ interchangeable ”’ 
pattern. But all such changes greatly aggravate the situation, and 
vender the inequality of our fleet to its possible foes in the 
Mediterranean even greater than it need be, not only as regards 
uumbers, but also as to effectiveness. For it is just here that the 
personal factor comes largely into play. It is an accepted maxim in 
warfare conducted on land that the best results may be expected 
where the Generals, Staffs, and various units which have been 
accustomed to mancuvre together in peace-time are employed 
together in war. Such is the German method, and it is the departure 
from it and the assembling of scratch units, commanded and staffed 
by a set of officers unacquainted with one another and with the 
troops, that has led to various fiascoes in our army, both in peace 
manoeuvres and on active service in the field. Now this system of 
drafting away battleships and cruisers from the Mediterranean and 
subsequently replacing them by others is a direct negation of the 
personal factor. An Admiral worthy of the name is not satisfied 
until he has inculeated into the captains of his ships his own 
methods of strategy and tactics. These, in their turn, train their 
officers and ships’ companies on the same lines, the result being that 
all hands know exactly what is expected of them, and, what is even 
of greater importance, what they can expect from their comrades. 
Hence the sudden departure of some battleship or cruiser thoroughly 
versed in the ways of the Admiral and impregnated with his 
methods of “ carrying on ” and its eventual replacement by a strange 
ship with a strange commander and crew is little short of ruination 
to the homogeneity and wellbeing of the command. This is no 
overstatement ; the danger of repeated changes of this nature have 
led to some very forcible comments in the Press during the last few 
months, and it is impossible to over emphasise it here. It may be 
urged that these changes are unavoidable, and are made as seldom as 
possible, and that the exigencies of the service demand them. 

This may be true, but it simply proves the fact that we are attempt- 
ing the impossible with the means at present at our disposal. 

We thus come to the plain and unpalatable fact that we have not 
sufficient vessels ready for sea to carry out our world-wide duties. 
Our ship-building programme has fallen hopelessly into arrear, largely 
owing to the suicidal strikes of our working men. No expenditure of 
money, however lavish, can possibly remedy this untoward condition 
of things—it is entirely a question of time. 

Until, therefore, time has worked in our favour and gives us the ships 
and the men we require, we must, at any rate for the next few years, 
abandon our self-imposed task of policing the whole universe, and 
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we must concentrate our ships so as to be strong at the vital points 
alone. 

When the present crisis is over and we have made up the lee-way 
in our naval requirements, we then can, but not until then, revert to 
the old system of having ships everywhere, 

It is an open secret that sundry preparations have recently been 
made in the Black Sea, and that considerable Russian forces are massed 
at Odessa, whilst the Russian Volunteer Cruiser Fleet is at hand to 
convey these troops wherever they may be required. Alexandria, the 
strategic key of the Kastern Mediterranean, has remained unfortified 
even since 1882, when we destroyed its forts, nor is there a single 
modern gun mounted to protect the harbour and anchorage. 

A descent upon Egypt or even Malta is therefore a comparatively 
simple matter, so long as the British Mediterranean Fleet is not 
supreme, and we have shown that upon the first outbreak of hostilities 
the British Mediterranean Fleet must perforce be employed elsewhere, 
for it will be seeking to effect a junction with its sorely-needed 
reinforcements. 

But there is yet another factor which must be taken into considera- 
tion. The whole northern coast of Africa from Oran to Bizerta is 
well suited for torpedo-boats to sally from, and the French, true to 
their avowed tactics in the event of a possible war with this country, 
have recently ordered no less than 150 new torpedo boats, and, in 
addition, a large number of a bigger class of torpedo vessel to support 
them. They make not the slightest attempt to conceal the fact that 
they reckon on being stronger than the British Mediterranean Fleet, 
not only at every point but in every species of vessel, so that they 
may be in a position to strike hard and strike instantly, before we 
have time to assemble our reinforced fleet and correct our initial 
strategic errors. They know perfectly well that the only chance for 
Russia or France to be successful in a naval war against England is 
that the war should be sudden and opportune for them. 

What, therefore, we require is that, firstly, more battleships should 
be sent to the Mediterranean; secondly, that many more cruisers 
should be placed on that station; thirdly, that a large additional 
flotilla of Destroyers should be sent out to thwart the French torpedo- 
boat scheme ; and fourthly, that a proper complement of auxiliaries, 
condensing vessels, repairing vessels, ammunition and store-ships, 
coal depéts, &ec., &c., without which a modera fleet cannot keep the 
sea, should be at once assembled there. 

This programme sounds stupendous, but in reality it is not so. 
Even now, in a very short space of time, we could, by withdrawing 
vessels from outlying stations, assemble a sufficient force in the 
Mediterranean to make all attacks on us so dangerous to the attackers 
that it would secure us an immunity from all risks. 
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We must at all costs, and without further delay, take the necessary 
steps to ensure the undoubted supremacy of our flag in the Mediter- 
ranean, and in doing so secure the peace of Europe and the existence 
of Great Britain as a world-power. I am, of course, aware that I am 
rendering myself liable to be severely taken to task for thus venturing 
as a soldier to give an opinion on naval matters of such vast im- 
portance. I would, however, urge that on the broad questions of the 
general strategy of the defence of our Empire the views of a soldier and 
of a sailor must necessarily intermingle, for in the words of the Duke 
of Devonshire, “‘ the maintenance of sea-supremacy has been assumed 
as the basis of the system of Imperial Defence.” 

For seven and twenty years I have constantly been in the Mediter- 
ranean, and was at one time quartered there for nearly six years. 
During that period I have made repeated cruises in all classes of war- 
ships, and have had the advantage of meeting and discussing the 
problems of the day with many Naval Officers. The views I have 
expressed must therefore not be considered as exploiting those of any 
particular Admiral or Captain, but rather are what I honestly believe 
to be those of the great mass of Naval Officers of all ranks with 
whom I have had the very great pleasure and happiness to be brought 
into contact from time to time. 

WIiLLoucHsy VERNER. 
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THE ENGLISH MARRIAGE-RATE. 







Tue late Dr. Farr of the Registrar-General’s office, called our 
marriage-rate the barometer of national prosperity, saying that the 
marriage returns in England point out periods of prosperity little less 
distinctly than the Funds measure the hopes and fears of the money 


A poor harvest, a depressed trade, strikes, and commercial 





First Preriop, 1860 Tro 1879. 


failures are all expressed in the fluctuations of the marriage-rate; and 
of these several gauges of national prosperity or depression, the price 
of wheat was for many years regarded as being in the closest relation 
with the marriage-rate. 


TABLE A.—A CoMPARISON BETWEEN THE FLUCTUATIONS IN THE MARRIAGE- 
RATE AND THE FLUCTUATIONS IN THE VALUE OF EXPORTED BRITISH 
PRODUCE. 





























Marriage-rate, i.e., the Number Exports of British Produce per Head 
of Persons married per 1,000 of Population of the United 
of the Population. Kingdom. 
Year. eT ee eee i ae 
| Fluctuation in - He Fluctnation in 
Marringe-rate, | Marriage-rate, | “OY'Population. | 5.,¥ aN. 
| A. B. | Cc. D. E. 
Anan, ¢ 
1860 7h -— 414 5 _— 
1861 163 a fall & © -< a fall 
1862 16°1 a fall 1 410 a fall 
1863 16°8 a rise 419 6 a rise 
1864 17°2 a rise Ss = i a rise 
1865 17°5 a rise 5 10 10 a rise 
1866 17°5 no change 6 5 4 | a rise 
1867 16°5 a fall 519 0O a fall 
1868 16°1 a fall oie a fall 
1869 159 a fall 6 2 8 | a rise 
1870 16°1 a rise 67 8 a rise 
1871 16°7 a rise 7 15 a rise 
1872 17°4 a rise 8 010 a rise 
1873 17°6 a rise 7% 7 | a fall 
1874 17°0 | a fall ‘a a fall 
1875 16°7 a fall 616 2 a fall 
1876 165 a fall 6 Oll a fall 
1877 15°7 a fall 518 6 a fall 
1878 15°2 a fall 513 8 | a fall 
1879 14°4 a fall 5 11 9 a fall 








Nore.—The above marriage-rates are those of England and Wales. 


But in more recent years than those covered by Dr. Farr’s writings 
[ Dr. Farr died in 1883], it has been noticed that the marriage-rate 


of England has moved in more constant relation with the amount 
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and value of British exports than with the price of wheat. The 
latter relation has been less persistently maintained in recent years 
than in former years ; an alteration in the close relation between the 
price of wheat and the marriage-rate that is due probably to the 
decline of wheat-production in England and to the increased im- 
portation of wheat from other countries. The price of wheat asa 
measure of public prosperity is less significant now than in former 
years. 

In Table A, I show a comparison of the fluctuations in the marriage- 
rate of England and Wales, with the fluctuations in the value of 
exports of British produce per head of population, during the two 
periods, 1860 to 1879, and 1879 to 1898. ‘The year 1898 is the most 
recent year for which the marriage-rate is given in the last report of 
the Registrar-General ; his report issued in 1900. 


TABLE A (continued),—A CoMPARISON BETWEEN THE FLUCTUATIONS IN THE 
MARRIAGE-RATE AND THE FLUCTUATIONS IN THE VALUE OF EXPORTED 
BRITISH PRODUCE. 

SECOND PERIOD, 1879 To 1898. 




















| Marriage-rate, i.e., the Number | Exports of British Produce per Head 
| of Persons married per 1,000 of Population of the United 
| of the Population. | Kingdom. 
Year. = — 
| Marriage-rate. meee og Value — Head — - 
year by year. of Population. | year by year. 
A. | B. C. D. , 3 
“ea ae 
i879 | 44 — 511 9 — 
1880 149 a rise 6 8 ll | a rise 
1881 15°1 a rise 614 0 a rise 
1882 | 155 a rise 617 2 a rise 
1883 15°5 | nochange | 615 4 a fall 
1884 15°1 a fall 610 6 a fall 
1885 | 1450 | Ss fall | 518 4 a fall 
1886 | 14°2 a fall 517 2 a fall 
1887 14°4 a rise | 6 1 3 a rise 
1888 14°4 | nochange | 67323 a rise 
1889 15°0 a rise | 6 13 11 a rise 
1890 15°5 | a rise 7 O88 a rise 
1891 15°6 a rise 6 10 10 a fall 
1892 | 15°4 a fall | 519 3 a fall 
1893 14°7 a fall 513 7 a fall 
i994 | 151 | arise | 511 5 afall | 
195 =| 6150) | a fall 515 8 a rise 
1896 15'8 | a rise | a oe a rise 
1897 16-0 a rise 517 7 a fall 
1898 | 163 | arise | 516 2 |. a fall | 
| | | | 








Seen. —The above marriage-rates are ins of England and Wales. 


This Table A is divided for convenience into two parts, each 
showing the fluctuations during twenty years, and the facts are so 
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arranged as to enable one to see, without confusing effort, whether a 
rise or a fall in the marriage-rate of each year was or was not accom- 
panied by a similar fluctuation in the value of exported British 
produce. We have merely to glance from col. (c) to col. (£) of 
‘able A in order to see the yearly likeness or unlikeness of the two 
fluctuations. 

As we look from col. (c) to col. (r) of both periods of Table A, we 
see that the relation is very close between the marriage-rate and the 
value of exported British produce. ‘The successive periods of com- 
mercial depression and prosperity indicated by the alternating 
sequences of “a fall,” ‘a rise,” in col. (zr) are nearly matched by 
the alternating sequences of “a fall,” “a rise,” in col. (c), where the 
fluctuations of the marriage-rate are shown. 

The likeness between the two sets of fluctuations is somewhat 
more close during the first period, 1860 to 1879, than during the 
second period, 1879 to 1898. This is due mainly to the departure 
from the normal relation between marriage-rate and the value of 
exported British produce that occurred in the years 1897 and 1898, 
when a fall in the value of exported British produce was accompanied 
by a rise in the marriage-rate. 

As regards the period 1860 to 1879, a grouping of the nineteen 
yearly fluctuations gives the following result :— 


MARRIAGE-RATE AND THE VALUE OF EXPORTED BRITISH PRODUCE. 
In 6 years there was a Rise in the marriage-rate and a simultaneous Rise in 
the value of exported British produce. 
In 10 years there was a Fall in the marriage-rate and a simultaneous Fall in 
the value of exported British produce. 





In 16 years there was thus a simultaneous Rise or Fall in the marriage-rate 
and in the value of exported British produce. 

In 3 years there was non-similarity between the fluctuations of the marriage- 
rate and of the value of exported British produce. 


Total 19 years’ fluctuations during the period 1860 to 1879. 


We see that in sixteen of the nineteen years between 1860 to 
1879 a rise or fall in the value of exported British produce was 
simultaneous with a rise or a fall in the marriage-rate. 

Taking, now, the second period, 1879 to 1898, I find that in seven 
years there was a simultaneous rise in the two things compared, in 
five years there was a simultaneous fall, and in seven years there was 
non-similarity between the two fluctuations. Thus, in twelve of the 
nineteen years between 1879 and 1898 a rise or a fall in the value of 
exported British produce was simultaneous with a rise or a fall in the 
marriage-rate. 

As regards the whole period, 1860 to 1898, containing thirty-eight 
yearly fluctuations, the grouping of these fluctuations is as follows :— 
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MARRIAGE-RATE AND THE VALUE OF ExportTepD Britisn PrRoDUCE. 


In 13 years there was a simultaneous Rise. 
In 15 years there was a simultaneous Fall. 





In 28 years there was thus a simultaneous Rise or Fall in the marriage-rate 
and in the value of exported British produce. 

In 10 years there was non-similarity between the fluctuations of the marriage- 
rate and of the value of exported British produce. 





Total 38 years’ fluctuations during the period 1860 to 1898. 


The above statement, deduced from Table A, shows that the rela- 
tion between the English marriage-rate and the value of exported 
British produce is very close. In nearly 75 per cent. of the years 
under observation during 1860 to 1898, a rise or a fall in the value 
of exported British produce has been simultaneous with a rise or 
with a fall in the English marriage-rate, and in several of the other 
years when there has been non-similarity between the two fluctua- 
tions, the expected similarity has only been deferred to the records 
of the following year; or, there has been “no change” in the 
marriage-rate accompanied by a fluctuation in the value of exported 
British produce. 

I suggest that the illustration which has now been shown of the 
close relation between commercial depression or prosperity and a rise 
or a fall in the marriage-rate, may serve as an object-lesson to 
those persons who are opposed to the efficient maintenance of the 
British Empire—with all that such maintenance entails. 

This, for the following reasons. Putting aside moral considera- 
tions—such, for example, as the plain duty of the Empire to defend 
British subjects in Natal from an enemy’s invasion—it is clear that 
the non-efficient maintenance of the Empire would mean a falling-off 
in the value of exported British produce—for the reason that in most 
non-British ports British trade is handicapped by an adverse tariff. 
We have seen, looking at the experience of the last forty years, that 
a fall in exported British produce means, among other things, a fall 
in the marriage-rate. A prolonged fall in the marriage-rate would 
cause a fall in the birth-rate [96 per 100 of children born, are 
born in wedlock], and a persistent fall in the birth-rate thus caused, 
in addition to the “natural” fall in the birth-rate of many years 
passed, would entail a serious interference with the increase of the 
British population. But there is plenty of useful work to be done 
in the world during the twentieth century by an increased British 
population, and if we wish to keep pace with the progress of some of 
our rivals an increasing, non-stationary, British population is a 
primary essential, 

Even if one temporarily adopts the suppositious opinion of an 
anti-British foreigner, and remarks with sarcastic surprise, “... ‘a 
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serious interference with the increase of the British population.’ 
Shocking! But I really do not see the necessity for this increase,” 
persons who are opposed to the efficient maintenance of the British 
Empire may then note that the depression of British trade which 
would follow a non-efficient maintenance of the Empire, would bring 
to them personally certain uncomfortable material conditions connected 
with the impoverished state of the United Kingdom that would be 
directly produced by the non-efficient maintenance of the Empire to 
which they are opposed. Again one suggests that there is a useful 
object-lesson to be seen in the illustration which has been given of 
the relation between the value of British exports and the marriage- 
rate of the country. 

For the sake of completeness and for the purpose of still further 
emphasising the relation between national prosperity and a high 
marriage-rate, I will now give a succinct comparison between the 
fluctuations in the marriage-rate and the fluctuations in other accepted 
measures of national well-being, in addition to the fluctuations in the 
value of exported British produce. 

The Summary contained in Table B of the like or unlike yearly 
fluctuations of the English marriage-rate, as compared with the 
yearly fluctuations during 1860-1898, of the five standard gauges of 
national prosperity, shows that the marriage-rate is more sensitive to 
the rise or fall of exported British produce than to the fluctuations of 
any of the four other measures of public prosperity and commercial 
activity ; comparison I. of Table B shows that in nearly 75 per 100 
of the years observed similar fluctuations occurred simultaneously in 
the marriage-rate and in the value of exported British produce. 

The relation is appreciably less close than in comparison I., between 
the marriage-rate and British imports, and between the marriage- 
rate and the total exports and imports of the kingdom; in both of 
these comparisons, II. and III., Table B, the percentage of similar 
simultaneous fluctuations is 65.8 per.100—nearly two-thirds. 

The old standard—the price of wheat, comparison I1V.—shows a 
similar fluctuation of the two variables, in only 60 per cent. of the 
years under observation, and as regards simultaneous and like fluctu- 
ations of the marriage-rate, and of the amount cleared at the Bankers’ 
Clearing House, the degree of agreement during 1868 to 1898 was 
63.3 per 100 of the years observed. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from Table B is that the 
value of exported British produce has a great influence upon the 
English marriage-rate, and that the four other measures of national 
prosperity have a similar effect—although in a smaller degree—upon 
the number of weddings that take place. 

The next point to be looked at is the incidence of the English 
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TABLE B.—A CoMPARISON OF THE FLUCTUATIONS IN THE ENGLISH Mar- 
RIAGE-RATE DURING 1860—1898, WITH THE FLUCTUATIONS IN FIVE 
STANDARD MEASURES OF NATIONAL PROSPERITY. 
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Norz.—Comparison V. relates only to the years 1868—1898, 


marriage-rate during various periods of the nineteenth century, 
Trustworthy marriage statistics exist in England, from the passing 
of the Civil Registration Act in 1837, and we may conveniently 
group the facts in five-yearly periods, commencing with the years 
1841 to 1845. Here are the marriage-rates that were operative 
during each period :— 
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TABLE C.—NuMBER OF PERSONS ANNUALLY MARRIED PER 1,000 OF 
THE POPULATION. 











| Period. | No. of Persons. Nature of Fluctuation. 
} 
1841 to 1845 | 15°7 | _— 
1846 ,, 1850 165 a rise 
| 1851 ,, 1855 | 17°2 a rise 
1856 ,, 1860 16°7 a fall 
1861 » 1865 | 168 | a rise 
1866 ,, 1870 16°4 | a fall 
1871 ,, 1875 72 a rise 
| 1876 ,, 1880 153 a fall 
| 1881 ,, 1885 15°1 a fall 
1886 ,, 1890 14°7 a fall 
1891 ,, 1895 15°2 a rise 
1896 158 a rise 
1897 | 160 a rise 
1898 | 16:3 a rise 
‘ | . 











The above are the marriage-rates of England and Wales, and I 
have appended to the last of the completed five-yearly periods, 1891 
to 1895, the rates for each of the years 1896 to 1898. 

We see that during this long period of nearly sixty years there 
has been no very persistent fluctuation in the marriage-rate. The 
rate for the year 1896, for example, was 15.8 persons married per 
1,000 of the population—a rate that is very near akin to the 15.7 rate 
that was operative during the years 1841 to 1840. 

If we look at the facts in ten-yearly groups, we do see a slight fall 
in the marriage-rate of the more recent years since 1860, but this 
again must be looked at side by side with the “net” tendency to rise 
which has been shown by the marriage-rate of quite recent years 
since 1890, 


TABLE D.—NvuMBER OF PERSONS ANNUALLY MARRIED PER 1,000 oF 
THE POPULATION. 





Period. | No. of Persons. | Nature of Fluctuation. | 











| 
1841 to 1850 161 — 
1851 ,, 1860 16°9 a rise 
1861 ,, 1870 16°6 a fall 
1871 ,, 1880 16°2 a fall 
1881 ,, 1890 149 a fall 
1891 ,, 1895 15°2 a rise 
1896 15°8 a rise 
1897 16°0 | a rise 
| 1898 163 a rise 
1 | 








On the whole there seems to be no material difference between the 
marriage-rate of quite recent years and the marriage-rate of sixty 
years ago; and, if we disregard the fluctuations of individual years 
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shown in Table A, and look at the above ten-yearly groups, there 
was a net fall in the marriage-rate during 1861 to 1890, followed by 
a net rise since 1890. 

We come now to an interesting and important feature of the 
marriages in this country—are marriages less prolific now than in 
former years? ‘To solve this matter we have to combine a considera- 
tion of births with that of marriages. 

First, I will deal with this question by the rough method of com- 
paring the legitimate births and the marriages of the same year, or of 
the same period of years, at several intervals of time. The facts 
enable me to go back to the year 1846, and it will be convenient to 
group the facts in five-yearly periods, commencing with the years 
1846 to 1850. 


TABLE E.—Tue Varyine Fertitiry oF MARRIAGES IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES DURING 1846—1898. 


| No. of Legitimate | No. of Legitimate 


' ot. : = Nature of 
| —— | forMerage: | to200Marriages, | lvetuation. | 
| 1846 to 1850 | 3°71 371 _ 
| 1851 ,, 1855 | 3°69 369 a fall 
1856 ,, 1860 3°86 386 a rise 
13861 ,, 1865 3°92 | 392 a rise 
1866 ,, 1870 | 4°05 405 | arise | 
1871 ,, 1875 3°94 394 a fall 
| 1876 ,, 1880 4-41 441 a rise | 
1881 ,, 1885 4:23 | 423 a fall 
| 1886 ,, 1890 | 4°08 408 afall | 
1891 ,, 1895 3°84 384 a fall 
1896 3°59 359 a fall 
1897 3°56 | 356 a fall 
1898 3°46 346 a fall | 








The above statement shows that the fertility of a marriage has de- 
clined since the year 1880; during 1876 to 1880 one marriage 
produced 4:41 children, 441 children to 100 marriages ; but in 1898, 
the most recent year for which I have the facts, one marriage pro- 
duced only 3°46 children, 346 children to 100 marriages, as compared 
with the 441 children of twenty years ago, a decline of one child per 
marriage. 

As already stated, the above method is a rough one, for the reason 
that the births of any one year are not produced by themarriages of that 
same year. We shall obtain a more accurate solution of this question 
of marriage-fertility if we compare the marriages of any one year with 
the births of the year five years later than the marriage year. In 
default of exact facts, we may say that five years are the difference 
between the age of a woman at her marriage and her age when, on 
the average, all her children are born. For this reason I shall now 
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compare the marriages of any one year or of any one group of years 
with the births of five years later than the marriage-year. For ex- 
ample, the marriages in the period 1846 to 1850 will be compared 
with births for the period 1851 to 1855, the latter being regarded, for 
the purpose of approximately correct computation, as the product of 
the 1846 to 1850 marriages. 


TABLE F.—Tue Varyine FEertiniry oF MARRIAGES IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES DURING 1846 TO 1895. 


Adjusted method of comp utation, ¢ as 8 explained above. 








— | 


| No. of Legitimate No. of Legitimate 











Period when Marriage | Children Children | Nature of 

took p'aze. | Subsequently Born | Subsequently Born = Fluctuation. | 

| to 1 Marriage. to 100 ee oi 3 

| 1846 to 1850 3°84 384 | ows | 
1851 ,, 1855 3°75 375 a fall 
| 1856 ,, 1860 3°94 | 394 a rise 
1861 ,, 1865 3°95 | 395 a rise 
| 1866 ,, 1870 411 | 411 a rise 
| 1871 ,, 1875 3°94 | 394 a fall 
1876 ,, 1880 4:17 | 417 a rise 
| 1881 ,, 1885 3°97 | 397 a fall 

| 1886 ,, 1890 3°97 397 no change 

| 1891 ,, 1895 | 3°74 374 a fall 





NotTeE.—The number of children subsequently born to the marriages that occurred 
during 1891—1895 has been computed by aid of the known birth-rates during 
1896—1898, and upon the assumption that the birth-rates of 1899—1900 will 
be the same as the mean birth-rate of 1896—1898. 


The results given in Table F are more nearly correct than those in 
Table E, for the reason already stated, and here also we see that since 
the year 1880 the fertility of an English marriage has appreciably 
declined. 

The marriages that occurred during 1876 to 1880 subsequently 
produced 4-17 children per marriage, or 417 children per 100 marriages ; 
whereas, the marriages that occurred during 1891 to 1895 subsequently 
produced only 3:74 children per marriage, or 374 children per 100 
marriages. A decline in the fertility of marriages equal to nearly 
50 children per 100 marriages, and that decline in fertility has occurred 
during the short period of fifteen years, 1878 to 1893, for the year 
1878 is the mean of the period 1876-1880, and 1893 is the mean of 
the period 1891-1895. 

When one observes that marriages in England and Wales are now 
taking place to the extent of over a quarter of a million yearly, it is 
easy to see that such a decline in the fertility of a marriage as has 
been illustrated in Table F, means an immense decline in the actual 
number of children that are born of these modern marriages as com- 
pared with the marriages of only fifteen years ago. For example, 
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during 1891-1895, there were 1,127,003 marriages in England 
and Wales. And the number of children that have been produced 
by these marriages, or which will be produced by them, is approxi- 
mately 4,215,000, If these 1,127,003 marriages of 1891-1895 had 
been as fertile, marriage for marriage, as the marriages that occurred 
during 1876 to 1880, the number of children born of these marriages 
during. 1891-1895 would be 4,700,000 in place of the 4,215,000 
children that have been, or who will be, produced from these 1,127,003 
marriages of 1891-1895. A loss of no fewer than 485,000 children 
on the marriages during 1891-1895 in England and Wales only—(say) 
2,000 fewer children per week. This is a result of the decline of the 
fertility of present-day marriages as compared with that of marriages 
which occurred fifteen or twenty years ago. 

The decline in the fertility of English marriages which has been 
pointed to, may be due in part to the modern tendency to defer 
marriage to later than the average marriage-age of earlier periods of 
the century; but this circumstance is not by itself sufficiently strong 
to cause the very appreciable loss in marriage fertility of recent 
years. This loss, which has now extended over fifteen or twenty 
years, may be, of course, only an “accidental” and relatively- 
temporary feature of English vital statistics during the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. On the other hand, this loss of marriage 
fertility may be due to the operation of a non-accidental and persistent 
cause of relative non-fertility of marriage which arises from an aggre- 
gate of individual intention to restrain the birth of children. If this 
latter be the cause, we should, without our low death-rate, find ourselves 
approaching France’s condition of a number of births insufficient to 
maintain the native population. I see that the latest French scheme 
to arrest the depopulation of France is that brought forward in the 
Senate by M. Piot, in November, 1900. M. Piot advocated the 
taxation of the unmarried of both sexes over thirty years of age, 
and of married couples wedded five years who have no children 
alive; the tax to be maintained in the latter case until they have 
a child. M. Piot’s proposal also included a grant to those families 
numbering more than four children alive. The average number of 
children produced by a modern French marriage is under three; 
with us, the number is under four, with a marked tendency to 
become fewer. The increase in our population is greatly aided by a 
low death-rate, not by a high birth-rate. During recent years, the 
English birth-rate has declined in a marked degree, which is relatively 
greater than the fall in the birth-rate of any other European country. 
This decline of the English birth-rate has been greater even than 
the decline of France’s birth-rate. 

J. Horr ScHoo.ine. 
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Tue King’s Speech, February 14th, 1901, contained passages of deep 
interest to His Majesty’s Australian and Canadian subjects. There 
was the announcement that “the establishment of the Australian 
Commonwealth was proclaimed at Sydney on the Ist of January, 
with many manifestations of popular enthusiasm and rejoicing.” 
There was His Majesty’s gracious decision that his son’s “ visit to 
Australia shall not be abandoned, and shall be extended to New 
Zealand and Canada.” There was the royal acknowledgment of 
“the patriotism and devotion of Canada and Australia.” But 
perhaps no part of the King’s Speech awakened a deeper interest in 
the minds of the more thoughtful British colonists than the follow- 
ing brief statement addressed to both Houses of the British Legisla- 
ture :—“ Certain changes in the constitution of the Court of Final 
Appeal are rendered necessary in consequence of the increased resort 
to it which has resulted from the expansion of the Empire during the 
last two generations.” Yet such is the general ignorance of the 
British public touching the nature of federal government that pro- 
bably very few who read this clause of the King’s Speech in their 
British newspapers had any idea of its bearing upon one of the 
burning questions of Australian federation—Appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

British ignorance of federalism, however, admits of apology. Our 
constitution, although it suggested certain features in the federal 
constitution of the United States and is even incorrectly named in 
the preamble of the British North America Act as the model of the 
Canadian constitution, has little or nothing in common with federal- 
ism. Accustomed to what continental jurists have called a “ uni- 
tarian ” constitution, we cannot readily comprehend the duality upon 
which federalism rests. We are generally and, I fear, justly credited 
by colonists with complete ignorance of the diverse Australian systems 
of legislature and of their constitutional struggles and conflicts ; and, 
knowing little of the evils of intercolonial protective tariffs, we have 
failed to realise the pressing want of some federal government able 
to arrange an external system of uniform customs and to bless all 
Australia with an internal freedom of trade. But, however we may 
excuse our British ignorance of federalism in general and of Austra- 
lian federalism in particular, we can no longer afford to neglect the 
study of this type of constitution. Apart from the fact that the 
British Empire now contains two great federations, apart from the 
fact that the approaching settlement of South Africa will probably 
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introduce a third, it is our interest to thoroughly understand that our 
British imperialism, so widely worshipped but so little known, can 
descend from sentimental Cloudcuckootown to solid earth in none 
but federal form. If we wish to know what practical imperialism 
means, what surrenders and compromises it must involve, let us turn 
to the study of federalism and be content to find ourselves on no 
familiar ground. 

Federalism is essentially a double citizenship resulting from the 
surrender or compromise of political rights. The federating States 
surrender such and such rights to the Commonwealth they combine 
to establish, but reserve such and such other rights to themselves. 
Hence arise two spheres of rights, two spheres of citizenship—the 
State sphere and the Commonwealth sphere—and this duality of 
citizenship at once distinguishes the federal from all other forms of 
government. The relative extents of these spheres are not exactly 
the same in the federalism of the United States as they are in that 
of Australia, not exactly the same in the Swiss and Canadian either 
as compared with each other or with the systems already named. 
Moreover, in the development of any given federal system the Com- 
monwealth sphere may gain at the expense of the State sphere, or 
rice versad—the former, however, being the tendency that has most 
conspicuously shown itself. There is, then, no such thing as a single 
federal ideal under which all known forms of federalism, ancient and 
modern, can be included ; and the late Professor Freeman’s efforts to 
find some such universality are not likely to encourage further search. 
But there are certain features more or less common to all modern 
federalism, and among these the most prominent is the dual sphere 
of citizenship. Federalism is a ship of State with two keels; and 
our imperial federalism, with at least two, but probably three, sub- 
ordinate federations, will mean no less than a triple citizenship and a 
three-keeled ship of State. 

A fundamental difference between the federal and the British 
constitution results from the necessity of carefully distinguishing 
these two spheres of federalism from each other. Unless there are to 
be constant conflicts between the Commonwealth and the States the 
federal constitution must be precisely defined ; and these definitions 
cannot be left to mere convention or tradition-—they must be reduced 
to writing. <A written constitution, then, is a federal necessity ; and, 
as soon as the British constitution enters upon its federal epoch, there 
must be an end of all that charming indefiniteness which, if it lends 
elasticity to our constitution, also prevents our ablest lawyers from 
being able to tell the precise limits of its component powers. Thus 
by the very nature of federalism the Australian Constitution Act is 
from beginning to end one long effort to define the sphere of the 
Commonwealth, with its central legislature, executive, and judicature, 
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from the sphere of the States, and to make these definitions so exact 
and clear as to minimise the opportunities for future disputes. Of 
course this most difficult and delicate task has not been faultlessly 
accomplished. The list of subjects, for example, on which the Com- 
monwealth is empowered to legislate (Constitution Act, section 51) 
seems likely to afford considerable scope for conflict with the State 
legislatures. Instead of imitating the constitution of the United 
States in defining the subjects entrusted to the Commonwealth and 
leaving those entrusted to the States undefined, Australian statesmen 
might perhaps have more wisely adopted the Canadian plan (British 
North America Act, sections 91, 92) and enumerated the subjects of 
their exclusive legislative authority for the States as well as for the 
Commonwealth. The United States’ arrangement, however, has its 
own advantages ; and it was the desire of Australian statesmen to 
emphasise what Sir Samuel Griffith at the Sydney Convention called 
the preliminary condition of Australian union—‘“‘that the separate 
States are to continue as autonomous bodies, surrendering only so 
much of their powers as is necessary to the establishment of a general 
government.” (Official Record, Sydney Convention, p. 15.) But, 
whatever faults it may contain, the Australian Constitution Act is 
one long testimony to that necessity—a written constitution—which 
profoundly distinguishes federalism from our largely unwritten 
British constitution. 

The fundamental duality of federalism involves another important 
difference from non-federal government. Our British bicameral 
system owes its origin not to political foresight but to a series of 
fortunate circumstances familiar to all students of our constitutional 
history ; and, useful as the check of a Second Chamber may some- 
times prove, it is no absolute necessity in non-federal systems. But 
in federalism the two Chambers are absolutelynecessary. Here they 
are both essential parts of the political machinery, each with a special 
function to discharge, and each function the direct outcome of federal / 
duality. The federal Senate is the guardian of State rights, and as 
such represents each State by an equal number of Senators, no 
matter how widely the States may differ in population and territory. 
Theother federal Chamber—the House of Representatives—represents 
the whole federation as one people, and as such represents the whole 
in proportion to population. Such is the system of the United 
States, and Australian federalists here wisely followed the American 
model. By the Australian Constitution Act (Sec. 7) each Original 
State is represented by six Senators; and, though the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth ‘may make laws increasing or diminishing the 
number of Senators for each State,” such alteration can only be made 
“‘so that equal representation of the several Original States shall 


be maintained.” 


Thus, for example, Tasmania, with its relatively 
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small area and population, has precisely the same power in the 
Australian Senate as New South Wales. But in the House of 
Representatives the principle of representation in proportion to popu- 
lation is allowed full sway, and by the Constitution Act (Sec. 24) 
“‘the number of members of the House of Representatives chosen in 
the several States shall be in proportion to the respective numbers of 
their people.” In accordance with this principle the number of 
members of the House of Representatives to be chosen in each State 
at the first election is thus defined (Constitution Act, Sec. 26): New 
South Wales, twenty-six ; Victoria, twenty-three ; Queensland, nine; 
South Australia, seven; Western Australia, five; Tasmania, five. 
Thus, while in the Senate the less populous colonies can more than 
hold their own against the most populous, in the House of Represen- 
tatives the voting power of New South Wales equals that of Queens- 
land, South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania combined ; 
and the voting of Victoria in the same House is more than a match 
for that of Queensland, South Australia and Tasmania. 

The function of the federal Senate, then, discloses a startling 
difference between the federal and the British legislature. But the 
difference is by no means confined to the equal representation of 
each State. If the federal Senate is to be a real guardian of State 
rights, if it is to prevent the less populous States from sinking into 
mere appendages of the more populous which possess such an over- 
whelming majority in the House of Representatives, its status with 
regard to money-bills cannot be that of the British House of Lords. 
Sir Samuel Griffith, at the Sydney Convention, observed that, if the 
Senate had no power of amending money-bills, two of the federal 
States could enforce such expenditure as they pleased against the 
will of the majority of the States. Mr. Munro, then Premier of 
Victoria, retorted that, if the Senate possessed the power of amending 
money-bills, a small minority of the Commonwealth’s population 
might prevent a large majority from being taxed in such manner as 
they thought best. ‘“ What,” asked Mr. Munro, “would be the 
result? The power of preventing taxation in one direction must 
result in taxation in another direction; and the outcome would be 
that the minority would govern the majority.” But Mr. Munro’s 
argument, highly plausible as it is, was quite unworthy of a federalist. 
Had the fathers of the United States Constitution listened to such 
an argument, they would never have founded the best of all federal 
Senates and the most powerful political Chamber in the world. Mr. 
Munro’s phrase, “the minority will govern the majority,” though 
it could not have misled such federalists as Hamilton or Madison, 
was likely enough to confuse minds unfamiliar with federal institu- 
tions. Under the federal system, “ majority” and “ minority’ have 
no such simple meanings as in unitarian systems like the British 
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Under federalism there are a majority and minority of States to be 
considered as well as a majority and minority of the whole popula- 
tion of the Commonwealth. If we choose to ignore this double 
meaning of the words in a federal system, and if, taking advantage 
of the prevalent haziness of ideas touching a form of government 
unfamiliar to most British subjects, we use the words in their old 
and simple sense, then by the aid of this gross fallacy we may press 
Mr. Munro’s reasoning to its logical issue, and prove that there should 
be no federal Senate at all, or—what comes to much the same thing 
—no true federal Senate in which each State is equally represented. 
In the existing conditions of the Australian Colonies, and probably 
for many years to come, the majority of the Australian Senate can 
only represent a minority of the Australian population; and to deny 
a federal Senate all power of amending money-bills, on this or any 
other ground, was to deny the House that represents the States the 
power of safeguarding the financial interests of the less populous 
States. 

Round this crucial problem of the Senate’s power to deal with | 
money-bills surged many a flood of angry debate at the Sydney-0 
Convention of 1891—the Convention to whose labours the Constitu- 
tion Act is mainly due. At one time it even seemed that all hopes 
of Australian federation were to be wrecked on this point. But the 
practice of the South Australian legislature suggested a compromise 
which at last has found its way into the federal constitution of 
Australia. In the South Australian legislature the practice of the 
Legislative Council has been not indeed to amend money-bills that 
failed to satisfy the Council but to return such bills to the House of 
Assembly with suggestions as to the directions in which the Council 
would like to see them amended. This peculiarly Australian practice 
has now been grafted on the federal constitution, and, though money- 
bills cannot originate in the Australian Senate and cannot there be 
amended, “the Senate may at any stage return to the House of 
Representatives any proposed law which the Senate may not amend, 
requesting by message the omission or amendment of any items or 
provisions therein.” (Constitution Act, Sec. 53.) 

Still, the Australian Senate cannot be regarded as fully satisfying / 
the requirements of federal legislature. True, it has been safe- 
guarded against the old practice of “tacking.” The Constitution 
Act (Secs. 54, 55) provides that laws appropriating revenue shall 
deal only with such appropriation, and that laws imposing taxation | 
shall deal only with the imposition of taxation, and any provision 
therein dealing with any other matter shall be of no effect. But 
another and far more important section of the Act adroitly subordi- 
nates the Senate to the House of Representatives by a method that 
illustrates the danger of putting too much faith in doctrinaire poli- 
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ticians. Mr. J. S. Mill, in his Representative Government (chap. xvii , 
was mistaken in supposing the mere equal representation of the 
States in the federal Senate to “ preclude any undue power from 
being exercised by the more powerful States.” Mr. Mill forgot 
that the Senate’s powers might be so restricted, by the strength of 
the federal legislature being indirectly concentrated in the House 
of Representatives, that the senatorial equality of the less populous 
States could avail them little against the more populous. And this 
is precisely what has been done by that section of the Australian 
/ Constitution Act (57) which deals with disagreement between the 
federal Houses. In case of such disagreement this section enables 
the Governor-General ‘to dissolve the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives simultaneously”; and, “if after such dissolution the 
House of Representatives again passes the proposed law and the 
Senate rejects it,” the Governor-General may convene a joint sitting 
of the members of both Houses, and, at such joint sitting, “if the 
proposed law is affirmed by an absolute majority of the total number 
of the members of the Senate and House of Representatives, it shall 
be taken to have been duly passed by both Houses of the Parlia- 
ment.” The effect of this section is to place the control of Australian 
federal legislation in the House of Representatives. For let us realise 
what this method of settling the disagreements of the Chambers 
must mean. By the Constitution Act (Sec. 26) the total number of 
members of the House of Representatives is seventy-five, and the 
total number of Senators (Sec. 7) will be thirty-six; the general 
intention of the Act being that the number of members of the 
House of Representatives “shall be, as nearly as practicable, twice 
the number of the Senators” (Sec. 24). Now, let us suppose that 
New South Wales and Victoria determine to force a law upon the 
dissenting representatives of Queensland, South Australia, Western 
Australia, and Tasmania. The law is rejected by the Senate, these 
four States there possessing a strong majority. The Senate and 
House of Representatives are then simultaneously dissolved ; and the 
law, having been again passed after this dissolution and again 
rejected by the Senate, is finally submitted to a joint sitting of the 
Houses. At this joint sitting the four recalcitrant States have 
twenty-six members of the House of Representatives and twenty- 
four Senators (Constitution Act, Secs. 26, 7)—a combined strength 
of fifty. But the combined strength of New South Wales and Vic- 
toria at such joint sitting is forty-nine members of the House of 
Representatives and twelve senators, making a total of sixty-one. 
The federal constitution of Australia, therefore, enables New South 
Wales and Victoria to force any legislation they please, within the 
prescribed limits of the constitution, upon the less populous States. 
This is a serious miscarriage of federalism in Australia, all the 
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more serious when the financial aspects of the Commonwealth are 
considered. The list of subjects on which the Commonwealth Par- 
liament is empowered to legislate expressly includes “ borrowing 
money on the public credit of the Commonwealth ” (Constitution 
Act, Sec. 51, iv.); by another section of the Act (87) the taking 
over of debts of the several States by the Commonwealth is plainly 
contemplated, and by yet another section (96), “the Parliament may 
grant financial assistance to any State on such terms and conditions 
as the Parliament thinks fit.” The aphorism “ finance is govern- 
ment and government is finance ”’ contains, no doubt, much exaggera- 
tion, but in the past history of Australian Colonies it has not been 
widely removed from the truth; nor am I inclined to believe that it 
will be wholly inapplicable to the future government of the Common- 
wealth. Now, what is to prevent New South Wales and Victoria 
from combining their overwhelming strength in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to which, as we have just seen, no permanent opposition 
can be offered by the Senate, in order to borrow and expend federal 
loans for their own sole benefit? What is to prevent these two 
States from selfishly utilising the new federal borrowing machine for 
the development of their own resources? Plainly it was the interest 
of the less populous States that the fiscal powers of the federal 
Chambers should be, as they are in the United States, practically 
equal, But it was as plainly the interest of New South Wales and 
Victoria that the powers of the federal Senate should be curtailed, 
that the fiscal weakness of the British House of Lords should, as far 
as possible, be grafted on the totally different federal system, and 
that the old Australian distrust of upper houses should be cleverly 
utilised as a lever for throwing legislative control into the hands of 
the House. of Representatives. The interest of the more populous 
States has gained the day; and this victory will not be impaired by 
the provision (Constitution Act, Sec. 125) that the federal seat of 
government “ shall be in the State of New South Wales,” even with 
the questionable safeguard “ not less than one hundred miles from 
Sydney.” It was Professor Freeman who, in his History of 
Federalism, warned us that “even in the best regulated States an 
undue attention will often be given to the local interests of the 
Capital, and advances from the national treasury will be more freely 
made in its behalf.” New South Wales and Victoria may generously 
allow their weapon of finance to rust in obscurity. But there it 
bravely hangs within the legal precincts of the Commonwealth, and 
so long as it is there no honest critic can condemn the attitude of 
New Zealand towards Australian federalism. I hold no brief for 
New Zealand; and, though my personal experience of that Colony 
led me to share the views of her ablest statesmen as to the wisdom 
of holding aloof from Australian federation, I neither praise nor 
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blame such aloofness. I merely point to the false position of the 
Australian Senate as a reasonable cause of discontent in the majority 
of the federal States, and as a possibly fatal blow to any union of 
New Zealand with the Australian Commonwealth. 

Our brief study of the Australian federal legislature has proved a 
constant reminder of differences between the British and the federal 
Chambers. The functions discharged by the federal are so far from 
being identical with those of the British Chambers that neither our 
House of Lords nor our House of Commons can enter the federal 
system without sweeping changes. Should our Lords ever develop 
into the Senators of an imperial federation not only must they lose 
their hereditary status, not only must they, as elective Senators, 
represent the several States of the imperial federation with a close 
approach to equality, but they must even possess powers of directly 
or indirectly amending money-bills such as could never be tolerated 
in our hereditary House. Such changes in the Upper House also 
involve radical changes in our House of Commons should it ever 
grow into a federal Chamber. It is only the unthinking imperialist 
who indulges in the daydream that somehow our Houses of Parlia- 
ment may be transformed into federal Chambers with little appre- 
ciable change. As well might he imagine the complex federalism of 
the United States lending itself to some fairy wand that could trans- 
form it without appreciable change into the British Constitution. 
No, if our British legislature is to take on the nature of an imperial 
federalism it must undergo changes more profound than even our 
least sentimental imperialists are willing to contemplate. And 
when we pass from the federal legislature to the federal executive 
a like necessity of change, on the hypothesis of the federalising of 
our British Constitution, shows itself no less plainly. 

coe’ [ The British executive is a secret Council of Ministers possessing 
seats in either House of Parliament and commanding a majority of 
votes in the House of Commons. This Cabinet, as we call it, is 
practically—to use Sir Henry Maine’s phrase—a conference of the 
wirepullers of their party ; and, though unknown to the written law, 
it is perhaps the most important part of our conventional constitution. 
Such is the curious machinery by which the responsibility of our 
executive to our Parliament is secured. If such an institution as 
this be adopted by a constitution so precise as federalism from its 
nature must be, the mystery that hedges it must disappear in definite 
and even written functions. Accordingly the British Cabinet-system 
in the process of being federalised is being gradually defined. In 
the United States, indeed, our system was not adopted. American 
federalists in their experiences of George III.’s Government saw 
grounds for adopting a different plan, and vested their federal 
executive in their President alone. (United States Constitution IL, 
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1,1.) The so-called Cabinet Ministers of the United States have no 
seats in Congress and are simply “Heads of Departments”’ appointed 
by the President and to him responsible. But in the federal con- 
stitution of Canada (British North America Act, 1867, Executive 
Power) the British model has been followed, and the Canadian 
Cabinet, unlike the British in this respect, isa body known to the 
written law. But the process of reducing the Cabinet to a written 
institution is here still in its infancy. The Canadian Constitution 
contains no provision compelling the federal Ministers to have seats 
in the federal legislature, and in Canada it is still only conventional 
practice that directs the Governor-General to select as his Ministers 
those who command the confidence of the Canadian House of Com- 
mons. But when we turn to the Australian Constitution Act, we 
find that this latest type of federalism has not only followed the 
Canadian in making its Cabinet a body known to the written law, 
but has advanced the evolution of a written Cabinet-system a step 
farther by the provision that “ No Minister of State shall hold office 
for a longer period than three months unless he is, or becomes, a 
Senator or a member of the House of Representatives.” (Constitution 
Act, Sec. 64.) 

Why, it may be asked, did the Australian statesmen stop here— 
why did they not add written provisions enforcing the resignation of 
the federal Ministers if they failed to command a majority of votes in 
one or other federal Chamber or in both? Just because the legisla- 
tive crux that already had nearly wrecked Australian federation— 
the equality of the federal Chambers—was here again presented to 
them in the problem of constructing their executive. At the Sydney 
Convention Mr. Playford, then Premier of South Australia, although 
he thought responsible government with two Houses of equal powers 
hardly workable, said he had personally no objection to equal Houses 
with “an executive elected by the two Houses as is done in Switzer- 
land.” (Official Record, p. 355.) But this suggestion did not com- 
mend itself to the Convention. Nor did Sir George Grey’s proposal 
of an elective Governor-General—a proposal that might have intro- 
duced the executive system of the United States into Australian 
federalism—secure any considerable support. But among the Resolu- 
tions submitted to the Sydney Convention by Sir Henry Parkes, then 
Premier of New South Wales, was one proposing that the federal 
Ministers’ term of office “shall depend upon their possessing the 
confidence of the House of Representatives expressed by the support 
of the majority.” (Official Record, p. 13.) This frank proposal of 
a definite executive responsibility to the House of Representatives 
might have awakened grave suspicions in the less populous Colonies 
had it been embodied in the Draft Bill adopted by the Sydney 
Convention; it was wisely omitted from this Draft, and for a very 
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excellent reason has not found its way into the Constitution Act, 
This reason is that, once the predominance of the House of Represen- 
tatives in the federal legislature had been otherwise secured, there 
was no necessity for setting down in writing the responsibility of the 
federal Ministers to that House. The conventional practice of Canada, 
itself borrowed from the British, was sure to be followed ; and the 
statesmen of New South Wales and Victoria were not asleep when 
they quietly dropped the suggestion of Sir Henry Parkes. In a 
word, the silence of the Constitution Act touching the House to 
which the federal Ministers shall be responsible is an eloquent testimony 
to the assured predominance of the House of Representatives. 

Here, again, is an example of the practical mischief of applying 
the analogies of a non-federal to a federal constitution. Australian 
federalists might conceivably have devised a new type of federal 
executive securing responsibility alike to the Senate and to the House 
of Representatives—to the guardians of State rights and to the repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth as a whole; and the Swiss elective 
executive might have suggested the lines of a valuable federal inno- 
vation. Instead of this Australians have left the precise responsibility 
of their executive unsettled by their written constitution, and the 
silence of their Constitution Act leaves the way clear for misapplying 
to a federal executive the conventional British practice. In this way 
a misleading analogy from our non-federal constitution will aid in 
subordinating the Australian Senate to the House of Representatives. 
It cannot be too often repeated that the confusion of federal with 
non-federal constitutions must entail practical as well as theoretical 
errors. Unfortunately even our greatest British jurists have some- 
times contributed to this confusion in the popular mind. Unwilling 
as I am to write one disparaging word of a friend to whom I owe 
an intellectual debt I cannot overrate, and but for whom I might 
never have learned to apply the historical method to jurisprudence 
and to literature, I must confess that even the late Sir Henry Maine’s 
study of federalism tends to confirm the popular fallacy that the 
differences of federal from non-federal systems are rather of degree 
than of kind. This will not be the view of Australians when they 
begin to realise the effects of combining British conventional practice 
with the written constitution of their federal executive. The effects 
of this confusion will be keenly resented by the less populous States 
whose political advisers do not seem to have understood the pregnant 
silence of the Act! And, once these States have thoroughly awakened 
to the legislative and executive predominance secured to New South 
Wales and Victoria, it is not improbable that they may try to amend 
the federal constitution either in the direction of Mr. Playford’s 
elective Ministry or in that of Sir George Grey’s elective Governor- 
General with an American executive behind him. ™ 
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Passing from the federal executive to the federal judicature we! CeurTs, 
meet a fresh example of the differences between this form of govern- 
ment and the British, a fresh example of the dangers attendant on 
the confusion of federal with non-federal systems. The federal, as 
we have seen, must be a written constitution. But, no matter how 
carefully written, such a constitution cannot obviate all disputes 
between the States and the Commonwealth, or between various sub- 
ordinate parts of the federal system. No constitution interprets 
itself ; and if the interpretation of the federal constitution were left 
to the federal legislature, or to the State legislatures, the federalism 
would soon be centralised into unitarian government or dissolve into 
a chaos of States. How are such fatal results to be avoided? In 
the solution of this problem lies one of the most striking differences 
between federal and non-federal systems—a difference that explains 
the strong Australian feeling against federal appeal to a British 
judiciary. Federalism has found the best solution of the problem by 
surrendering the interpretation of the federal constitution to the 
decisions of the supreme federal court. The Supreme Court of the 
United States indirectly decides whether Congress has exceeded its 
constitutional powers or not, and the stability of the United States’ 
federalism is largely due to the finality of such decisions. Australian 
statesmen did their best to follow this American model. At the 
Sydney Convention Sir Henry Parkes submitted a Resolution pro- 
posing the establishment of ‘‘a federal supreme court which shall 
constitute a high court of appeal for Australia, and whose decisions 
shall be final ’’; and by the Draft Bill adopted by this Convention 
the judgment of the Supreme Court of Australia was declared to be 
“final and conclusive.” If the conversion of the British into a 
federal constitution were at all within measurable distance, Australian 
statesmen might have taken less exception to the continuance of 
appeal under their federal system to a British judiciary which, on 
such hypothesis, might soon be merged in an imperial federal court. 
But under existing circumstances Australians strongly objected to a 
federal system with its final court of appeal not in the federation at 
all, not even in some larger and inclusive federation, but lying out- 
side in a purely non-federal government. Australian efforts, how- 
ever, have not secured a really supreme Australian federal court. 
Just as Canadian efforts in a similar direction failed—for the true 
supreme court of the Canadian Dominion is the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council—so, in spite of a concession to Australian federal- 
ists, the High Court of Australia is not the final court of the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth. By the Constitution Act no appeal to the 
British judiciary from a decision of the High Court of Australia is 
permitted upon any question as to the limits ‘ntcr se of the constitu- 
tional powers of the Commonwealth and those of any State or States, 
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or as to the limits infer se of the constitutional powers of any two or 
more States, unless the High Court shall certify that the question is 
one which ought to be determined by the British judiciary. (Con- 
stitution Act, Sec. 74.) This is certainly a considerable concession 
in constitutional matters, and so far the requirements of federal 
judicature are maintained. But a glance at the last paragraph of 
the same section of the Act—the paragraph securing the “ Royal 
prerogative to grant special leave of appeal from the High Court ”— 
shows that, outside these constitutional matters, the powers of the 
Judicial Committee to hear appeals from Australia are but little 
affected by the new federal constitution. 

The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council was the creation of 
Lord Brougham’s Act (3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 41); and Lord Brougham 
himself has told us in his work on The British Constitution how 
highly he valued his new tribunal. In it he believed he had secured 
two important results—uniformity of decisions, through some of the 
judges being always present, and such a variety of judicial capacity 
as could ably cope with the great variety of cases coming before the 
Court. He tells us, with pardonable vanity, that even those who at 
first objected to his institution afterwards admitted that it “‘ worked 
admirably.”” Lord Brougham’s tribunal has been gradually improved. 
The defect which he admitted in its constitution—absence of paid 
judges and consequent difficulty in finding a sufficient number to 
form the quorum of the Court—was remedied in 1871 by the 
appointment of paid judges; and the Appellate Jurisdiction Acts of 
1876, 1881, and 1887, have raised the standard of the Court’s 
efficiency. Still, no one who has resided in Australia or New 
Zealand can pretend to believe that the decisions of the Judicial 
Committee satisfy either the people or the legal profession in these 
Colonies. The British popular impression that the Appellate powers 
of the Judicial Committee are trivial is utterly erroneous. Glancing 
through the pages of Wheeler’s Privy Council Law we may find 
decisions of the Judicial Committee on a vast variety of Colonial 
affairs, e.g. on compensation for equitable right acquired in lands 
(New Zealand), on damages for loss of a husband killed by a tram 
motor (New South Wales), on validity of a sale of the testator’s 
estate to one who has been nominated as an executor (Victoria), on 
merchandise rates, framed by Colonial Government, to be charged for 
goods conveyed by railway (New South Wales). The Judicial Com- 
mittee has decided the question whether the legislature of New South 
Wales acted ultra vires in a certain section of the Colonial Customs 
Act, 1879, has adjudicated upon the powers of the Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales to suspend a member of that Assem- 
bly, and upon appeal from the Legislative Council of Queensland 
has even declared. the seat of a Legislative Councillor vacant. The 
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Appellate powers of the Judicial Committee in Colonial affairs have 
been neither nominal nor seldom exercised. They have been, and 
still are, very considerable; and if the Colonial discontent which 
these powers have not unfrequently provoked should prove as serious 
under the new federal system as it has been in the past, their reten- 
tion in the Australian Constitution Act may lead to the final 
separation of Australia from the British Empire. 

Although precluded from practising at the New Zealand Bar by 
professorial duties, [ had many opportunities for personally observing 
Colonial dissatisfaction with appeals to the Judicial Committee. But, 
instead of detailing what I learned in conversation with Colonial 
judges and members of the Colonial Bar, let me refer to two public 
documents in which are clearly set forth the main arguments for and 
against the retention of appeal to the Judicial Committee under the 
federal constitution of Australia. Mr. Justice Richmond, of New 
Zealand, addressed on this subject an able letter to Sir Henry Parkes, 
and this letter, with comments from the pen of Mr. Inglis Clark, then 
Attorney-General for Tasmania, was printed in the Official Record of 
the Sydney Convention (pp. exci-cxevi). Mr. Justice Richmond did 
not approve of an Australian Supreme Court whose decisions, as pro- 
posed by Sir Henry Parkes, should be “ final.” British capital, Mr. 
Justice Richmond observed, is largely invested in Australian Colonies, 
investors might not feel secure if there was no appeal to an imperial 
tribunal, confidence in Colonial securities might be lessened, and the 
financial interests of the Colonies prejudiced. A court of final 
appeal, equal in ability to the highest British courts, could not, he 
thought, be supplied by the Australian Benches, and the Colonial 
legal standard might be lowered by the finality of the judgments of 
lawyers trained in the comparatively narrow circle of Colonial law. 
Divergencies from the law of the mother-country might arise, judges 
with strong separatist tendencies might increase this inconvenience, 
and the status of the Australian courts might be degraded. Mr. 
Justice Richmond admitted the great expense and delay of appeals to 
London, but he doubted whether in either respect there need be much 
difference between appeals to the Judicial Committee and appeals to 
a federal supreme court. The Judicial Committee, he saw, was over- 
loaded with work ; but if the Committee wanted strengthening, so as 
to be able to sit in two or more divisions, the British Parliament was 
bound to find the means, the Indian appeals that take up so much of 
its time might be relegated to a separate division, and the settlement 
of Colonial appeals so much accelerated. The Judicial Committee, 
he added, has not maintained its former authority with the legal pro- 
fession; and, considering the importance of the Colonies and the 
learning of Colonial lawyers, he regretted that the attempt to consti- 
tute a single court of appeal for the whole Empire had not succeeded, 
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and believed the Colonies would not be satisfied till the ultimate 
appeal from Colonial decisions rested with the tribunal—whether 
House of Lords or some court substituted for that House—that dealt 
with appeals from the British courts. 

= Dissatisfaction with appeals to the Judicial Committee on the 
grounds of delay, expense, and the structure of the court, was thus 
fully recognised by a strong advocate of the continuance of Australian 
appeal to a British Court even under the federal system. But Mr. 
Inglis Clark went much farther in his dissatisfaction, and supported 
the abolition of all such appeals by transferring them from the 
Judicial Committee to the Supreme Federal Court. Mr. Clark 
thought Mr. Justice Richmond’s arguments might have carried 
weight had they been directed against a proposal to make the 
Supreme Courts of the several Australian Colonies courts of final 
resort, but he attached little importance to such arguments as 
directed against the establishment of a federal Court of Appeal which 
was to take the place of the Judicial Committee. Such a federal 
Court, he maintained, would concentrate the legal ability and expe- 
rience of the several colonies and would not be necessarily inferior in 
either respect to the Judicial Committee. As for the assumption that 
finality of appeal to the federal court must involve divergencies from 
British law, he pointed to the fact that the American Supreme Court, 
in its decisions on matters of mercantile law and in its applications of 
the principles of the common law, generally coincided with the 
decisions of the House of Lords and of the Judicial Committee, and 
observed that such divergencies as have occurred were amply justified 
by local circumstances. In a word, Mr. Clark saw in Mr. Justice 
Richmond’s letter solid arguments for the reconstruction of the 
Judicial Committee and for the erection of one Court of Appeal for 
the whole empire, but nothing that seemed to him to seriously militate 
against a final Court of Appeal for all Australia. 

These opinions of two high Colonial authorities deserve close atten- 
tion at a time when His Majesty’s Government has publicly notified 
its opinion that “changes in the constitution of the Court of Final 
Appeal are necessary.” While illustrating the conflict of Australian 
views on the advantages of finality in the Australian federal judica- 
ture—and I am bound to say that Mr. Clark’s views seem to be more 
widely held than Mr. Justice Richmond’s—these opinions agree in 
recognising the unsatisfactory condition of the British Appeal 
Court. Even apart from federal requirements the Judicial Com- 
mittee is not a wholly satisfactory tribunal, and its defects have only 
been emphasised in the various public discussions of federalism 
throughout Australia. It was, and is, the earnest desire of Australians 
to possess a federal government as far as possible self-contained. 
Well aware that the confusion of federal with non-federal judicature 
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is a grave anomaly only to be outweighed by great countervailing 
advantages to themselves and to the Empire, they have accepted the 
compromise which the Constitution Act contains in the belief that 
the British Court of Final Appeal will be rapidly and efficiently 
reformed. Hence the deep interest with which their statesmen must 
read that passage of the King’s Speech to which I just now alluded. 
I do not know the lines upon which His Majesty’s Government 
propose to reorganise the court of final appeal, nor how far they 
are disposed to regard the needed reform as an opportunity for laying 
the foundations of imperial federation. But I feel sure that Mr. 
Justice Richmond’s proposed division of labour between special 
committees deserves the attention of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues; 
and, if I might take upon me to advise, I should suggest that the 
new imperial tribunal consist not exclusively of judges, that it 
might also in the interests of the Empire contain two or three jurists 
who have made federalism their special study, and that in the selec- 
tion of both judges and jurists personal acquaintance with Colonial 
affairs should carry considerable weight. But, whatever may be the 
lines chosen by His Majesty’s Ministers, the new Imperial Court of 
Appeal promises more for the practical union of the Empire than 
any reform hitherto proposed, and all British subjects in every part 
of the world must heartily join in the hope that our Government’s 
deliberations on this subject may be crowned with lasting success. 
We have now discussed the federal legislature, executive, and 
judicature of Australia, and in each case we have found the funda- 
mental duality of federalism resulting in marked differences from 
the British Constitution. In the methods of amending the federal 
constitution we have another difference as striking as any we have 
hitherto observed. Federalism, being essentially a written consti- 
tution, must provide for the contingency of needed amendments and J 
define the manner in which amendments shall be proposed and 
ratified. The Fifth Article of the Constitution of the United 
States, for example, allows two modes of proposing and two modes 
of ratifying amendments of the constitution. Congress itself 
may propose an amendment, two-thirds of both Houses deeming it 
necessary ; or, two-thirds of the several State legislatures may apply 
to Congress and Congress on this application shall call a Convention 
for proposing amendments. The two modes of ratification are either 
by the assent of the legislatures of three-fourths of the States, or 
by the assent of Conventions in three-fourths of the States. All 
amendments proposed since the adoption of the constitution, nine- 
teen in number, have been proposed by Congress, two-thirds of the 
State legislatures having never yet applied to Congress for such 
purpose. Fifteen of the amendments proposed have been ratified, 
and all these ratifications have been made by the legislatures of the 
VOL. LXIX. N.S. 3U 
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States and not by Conventions. At first Australian statesmen were 
in favour of adopting a modification of this American system which 
had worked well. The Draft Bill of the Sydney Convention pro- 
vided (Chap. viii.) that any law for the alteration of the consti- 
tution must be passed by a majority of the Senate and House of 
Representatives and thereupon submitted to Conventions elected in 
the several States ; and if approved by the Conventions of a majority 
of the States, and if the people of the States whose Conventions 
approved were also a majority of the people of the Commonwealth, 
the proposed Amendment was to be presented to the Governor- 
General for Royal Assent. But even at the Sydney Convention a 
considerable minority of the delegates favoured the Swiss mode of 
referring alterations of the constitution directly to the people, and 
as time went on this view gradually prevailed. By the Constitution 
Act (Sec. 128) the proposed law for the alteration of the constitution 
must be passed by an absolute majority of each House of the Parliament, 
and not less than two nor more than six months after its passage 
through both Houses shall be submitted in each State to the electors 
qualified to vote for the election of members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and if in a majority of the States a majority of the 
electors voting approve the proposed law, and if a majority of all 
the electors voting also approve the proposed law, it shall be presented 
to the Governor-General for Royal Assent. Thus the outcome of 
Australian discussion has been the adoption of that Swiss system 
by which revision of the constitution requires the assent of a 
majority of Swiss citizens and of a majority of the Cantons, and 
the Australian mode of amending the constitution is more democratic 
than that of the United States. 

But, democratic as it is, the federal constitution of Australia is far 
more difficult to alter than the British. American statesmen, com- 
paring their own constitution with the British, long ago observed with 
astonishment that the British Constitution may be altered by Parlia- 
ment without ratification by the people. The British Parliament, 
wrote Mr. Fisher in his Trial of the Constitution, isitself a Convention 
duly appointed and always competent to amend the British Constitu- 
tion. “It is a remarkable fact that in conservative England, so 
steadfast in adhering to ancient usage, the power to make changes is 
always ready to act without question or form of delay, and the organic 
law is thus pliable and responsive to the wishes of the people; whilst 
in democratic America innovation is guarded against with such 
jealous care that it is doubtful whether the means provided by law 
for making needed changes can ever be employed.” Sir Henry 
Maine, in his work on Popular Government, repeated this American 
astonishment from the British side; and yet neither he nor the 
American statesmen need have been at all astonished had they re- 
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flected upon the requirements of a federal contrasted with a non- 
federal constitution, and the need of a rigid written system to prevent 
federal dualism from lapsing into anarchy. No federalism can afford 
to make the alteration of its constitution an easy matter. The 
Australian restrictions on the making of constitutional changes are 
not, indeed, quite so severe as those of the United States. A mere 
majority in each House of the Australian legislature will be obtained 
more easily than the two-thirds majority in each House of Congress 
required by the American Constitution ; and the double democratic 
ratification of Australian federalism may not be more difficult to 
secure than the American ratification by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States. But the Australian barrier against 
change is still so strong that we might prophesy almost as few 
Australian amendments as the American have been but for the 
important difference that Australian federalism is linked with another 
aftd different system which, if it is not federalised, will ultimately 
force upon Australia a period of constitutional changes that may be 
both rapid and violent. But there is no reason to despair of the 
British Constitution being gradually federalised; and meanwhile, 
though payment of members of both Australian federal Chambers 
(Constitution Act, Sec. 48) and amendment of the constitution by 
referendum remind us that we are on thoroughly democratic ground, 
we may congratulate Australians on possessing a constitution much 
less liable to hasty and violent changes than our own. 

But the Australian federal constitution is as yet little more than a 
constitution on paper. The uniform duties of customs, without which 
Australian federation can only be a name, have yet to be achieved. 
‘Uniform duties of customs,” says the Constitution Aot (Sec. 88), 
“shall be imposed within two years after the establishment of the 
Commonwealth.” Until this customs-union is effected we cannot 
say that Australian federalism is an accomplished fact; and, though 
we need not doubt the capacity of Australian federalists to solve this 
their initial problem, we may be sure that its solution will require 
very delicate handling. Meanwhile we must not allow our un- 
familiarity with Colonial fiscal necessities and commercial theories to 
mislead us into a vague hope that Australian federation may usher 
in an age of Australian free-trade with the world at large. No one 
acquainted with Australia can entertain such a hope for a moment. 
Australians are now, indeed, thoroughly in earnest in their resolve 
to break down all artificial barriers raised by intercolonial tariffs, but 
their watchword is not free-trade—it is, as one of the delegates at 
the Sydney Convention said, “ Intercolonial free-trade with protec- 
tion against the rest of the world.” Australian protectionists and 
free-traders alike hope to gain by federalism. Protectionists hope 
to extend their principles to all Australia, and, while freenig their 
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home market for Australian exchange, they see in the uniform 
federal tariff a powerful protectionist weapon against the non- 
Australian world. Free-traders, on the other hand, are quite willing 
to accept intercolonial free-trade even though purchased by federal 
protection against the world at large. But, even if every Australian 
colony had its strong free-trade party—whereas it is only/in New 
South Wales that free-traders have made themselves a power—the 
main source of federal and provincial revenues for many a year to 
come must be found in the Customs; and this financial necessity 
carries with it the necessity of a federal protective policy. The Con- 
stitution Act itself leaves no doubt as to the policy intended by Austra- 
lian federalists; for, while one section (92) provides that on the 
imposition of uniform duties (which by Sec. 88 must take place 
within two years after the establishment of the Commonwealth) trade 
among the States shall be absolutely free, another section (87) not 
only contemplates duties of customs as partly supplying the expenses 
of the Commonwealth “ during a period of ten years and thereafter 
until the Parliament otherwise provides,” but takes care to limit the 
amount of such federal appropriation of Customs and Excise, “ the 
balance being paid to the several States, or applied towards the pay- 
ment of interest on debts of the several States taken over by the 
Commonwealth.” Thus a comparative study of certain sections of 
the Act reveals the underlying intention of establishing federal pro- 
tective tariffs, whose real character will not be affected by their being 
possibly termed duties for revenue purposes only. Nor, if we realise 
the comparatively few methods of raising a revenue at the command 
of Australian statesmen, and then reflect upon the strong Colonial 
belief in the benefits of protection to young countries, need we feel 
at all surprised by the dim and distant prospect of free-trade as the 
external policy of Australian federalism. 

These limited Australian methods of raising revenue, limitations 
partly due to natural conditions of Australian production and partly 
to a reasonable desire not to obstruct industrial progress, are a re- 
minder that our criticism cannot be just unless we look at things 
from Australian as well as British points of view. Considering the 
diverse political and commercial systems of the Australian Colonies, 
their intense rivalry in production and trade, their jealousies of each 
other on the score of natural advantages possessed by, some and 
denied to others, Australian statesmen deserve the highest praise for 
their achievement of a federal constitution, even though their work is 
not yet accomplished. No doubt there are grave difficulties ahead. 
Not only are uniform duties still to be established, but the repayments 
by the Commonwealth to the States before and after the imposition 
‘of such duties (Constitution Act, Secs. 87, 89), even if not so clumsy 
and wasteful as they seem to be, must raise many a troublesome 
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problem and probably a good deal of discontent. The Inter-State 
Commission, too, which is to be established for the execution and 
maintenance within the Commonwealth of the federal provisions 
relating to trade and commerce (Constitution Act, Secs. 101, 103), is 
likely to have stormy experiences, however able and conscientious the 
Commissioners may be. But Australian federalists have already 
overcome great difliculties—difficulties so great that nothing less than 
the solid gains of intercolonial free-trade and a combined federal 
credit to lessen the weight of their debts and afford financial assist- 
ance to the States (Constitution Act, Secs. 87, 96) could have enabled 
them to succeed so far—and we may feel sure that both statesmen 
and people will find a way to meet the difficulties that still confront 
them. 

Among these difficulties I do not reckon the rise of new political 
parties springing from the nature of federalism. Such parties, to 
my mind, will prove a positive gain to Australia. Hitherto in the 
separate Colonies no settled and permanent party-ties have existed. 
Questions of special interest, indeed, have produced now and then a 
show of party system, but the main factor in Colonial elections has 
been the programme of the hour. There is no scope for an Australian 
Conservative contrasted with Liberal policy, for practically all 
Australian Colonists are democratic and progressive ; and free-traders, 
save in one Colony, being too weak to push a policy, Australian parties 
have hitherto resolved themselves into mere “Ins” rersus ‘‘ Outs.” 
But federalism will change this rather sordid state of things. It 
was from hostile opiniqns touching the proper spheres of the federal 
centralism and the States that parties in the United States took their 
origin ; and even in the Sydney Convention the coming of similar 
parties in Australia was plainly foreshadowed. Australian jealousies 
of the federal centralism may not reach such a height as some 
pessimists foretell, but parties corresponding in nature, if not in name, 
to the American Federalists and Anti-Federalists, are coming in 
Australia—nay, have already come. Nor is their existence an evil, 
quite the contrary. In New Zealand and other Colonies I have seen 
something of the want of a broad party principle and the consequently 
petty character of party appeals to local jealousies. Australians will 
gain much by having their main political platforms raised above 
parochial trifles ; and the Federalists and Anti-Federalists of Australia, 
though as yet lacking their Hamilton and their Jefferson, may both 
be trusted to contribute patriotically to the advance of Australia. 

Our review of Australian federalism has led us to compare this 
particular type, as well as federalism in general, with our British 
Constitution. We have seen how profound are the differences of 
the two systems and how easily even the wisest of us may err in 
transferring political analogies from the one to the other. The 
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duality of federalism, its necessarily written constitution, the special 
function of each of its legislative Chambers, the peculiarly intricate 
position of its executive, the prominence of its judicature as the 
interpreter of the written constitution, the system of amending the 
federal constitution—in all these aspects federalism presents a series 
of problems quite unfamiliar to the average British mind. Yet such 
is the anomalous position of our constitution—an anomaly more 
serious than others we are fond of discussing—that it is the legal 
centre of two existing federations and may soon become the legal 
centre of a third. It is not surprising that such an anomaly as this 
awakens grave distrust in those who fear the federalising of British 
institutions. They tell us that federalism is a rigid system, wanting 
that elasticity which our own constitution supplies. We reply that 
elasticity may be purchased at too high a price. It is true that the 
federal checks and balances appear to be a waste of energy, and that 
a federal government may be at a disadvantage compared with a 
“unitarian” government of equal resources. It is true that 
federalism does not abolish the mutual jealousies of the States— 
Australia is learning this lesson—and the federal constitution of 
Switzerland has positively embodied the principle of such jealousies 
by providing (Bundesverfassung, Art. 96) that each member of the 
federal executive must belong to a different Canton. But, grave as 
some defects of federalism clearly are, and anomalous as is the con- 
nexion of the British Constitution with this system, I should be slow 
to join with those who deprecate the growing British respect for a 
form of government which, if the truth must be told, is little under- 
stood in the British Isles. Rather am I inclined to see in the anomalous 
British supervision of two great federations an open door for some 
higher and wider imperial system which, while perfectly compatible 
with federalism, may succeed in remedying not only the defects of 
federalism but those of the British Constitution itself. In the 
earnest hope that such may be the future of British imperial 
federalism let us wish Lord Salisbury and his colleagues an unstinted 
measure of success in their making of the new imperial tribunal 
foreshadowed in the King’s Speech; and, while congratulating the 
Australian people on their entry into the family of nations, let us 
hope that the gracious visit of the Duke of Cornwall to Australia 
may advance the prosperity of the Commonwealth and add fresh 
energy to the cause of imperial union. 
Hvutcurson Macaciay Posnert. 
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“ Worps,” said Hobbes, “are the counters of wise men and the 
money of fools.” The apothegm might be applied with even 
greater truth to analogies. The best of them are only illustrative, 
the worst are delusive and misleading. The man of science is very 
sparing in his use of them, though they have many attributes which 
recommend them to the politician. They are often showy and 
specious, and being like parables, which they much resemble, easy of 
digestion, they are a very favourite mental food with the lazy-minded. 
There are, of course, analogies which are quite legitimate, because 
they are based upon what Newton called vere cause. There is an 
analogy, for instance, between the position of Athens and that of 
Great Britain, so far as the necessity of retaining the command of 
the sea is concerned. The causa in both cases is the dependence of a 
population almost entirely upon imported food; but if we stray an 
inch beyond the real limits of the analogy we are at once at fault. 
The downfall of Athens was due to her loss of the command of the 
sea, and we may rightly infer that a like fate would overtake Great 
Britain if she experienced a similar disaster. But we cannot draw 
any conclusion from the circumstances which led to this catastrophe 
in Athens which will serve asa lesson or a warning to ourselves. 
At the best the range of a useful analogy is extremely limited. 
There is, as we know, an analogy between Macedonia and Monmouth, 
resting on the fact that there is a river in both. The only inference 
we should be justified in drawing from it is, that probably the 
Macedonians and the men of Monmouth were familiar with the use 
of boats. There is, it may be admitted, a certain superficial analogy 
between the relations of the colonies of Australia and of Canada and 
those of South Africa tothe mother country. All of them are peopled, 
at least in part, by a population of British descent which had carried 


‘with it the instincts of, and the aptitudes for, self-government, which 


are characteristic of the parent stock. They have each and all 
reached a stage at which by general confession self-government in 
some shape or form is essential to their welfare and progress. But 
when we have said so much we have not gone very far. The ques- 
tion arises whether the conditions of these different colonies are so 
nearly alike as to admit of the useful application of the principle of 
self-government of the same kind and to the same degree. The 
unhesitating answer of the National Liberal Federation, in its annual 
report, is in the affirmative. South Africa, they tell us, will never 
be peaceful, prosperous, and progressive, until the inhabitants govern 
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themselves in the same way that the Canadians and Australians 
govern themselves. 

My object in this paper is to examine how far the assumed 
analogy between these colonies is based upon an identity or even a 
similarity of conditions, and how far any difference which may be 
observed will militate against the application of the simple solution 
propounded by the National Liberal Federation. For my own part 
I see many fundamental differences. In the first place South Africa 
occupies a position in the Imperial system which is altogether unlike 
that filled by Canada or Australia. Our motive in first protecting 
and then annexing the Cape of Good Hope was to prevent the half- 
way house to India, situated on what was then our only highway to 
the East, from falling into hands hostile to Great Britain. It was 
for a cognate reason occupied by the Dutch prior to the outbreak of 
the French Revolution. There was originally at least no idea of 
appropriating it, or the country that lay beyond it, as a favourable site 
for settlements, as was the case with our North American colonies, and 
subsequently with Australia and New Zealand. John Barrow, who 
was a vehement advocate of the retention of the Cape of Good Hope 
at the time when we were in the position of caretakers to the Stadt- 
holder, winds up his very remarkable book, which even to-day 
deserves more study than is devoted to it, with the following con- 
clusion :— 


‘* That, as a naval and military station connected with the protection and the 
defence of our trade and possessions in India, the advantages of the Cape are 
invaluable; that the policy, if practicable, of making it a seat of free and unre- 
strained commerce is doubtful even in the hands of England; that it holds out 
considerable facilities for the encouragement and extension of the southern whale 
fishery ; but that as a mere territorial possession it is not, in its present state, and 
probably never could become by any regulations, a colony worthy of the con- 
sideration either of Great Britain or any other Power.’’ 


In the first instance, therefore, our occupation of the peninsula of 
the Cape of Good Hope was justified exclusively by strategic con- 
siderations, and though in comparatively recent times its value as a 
colonial possession has been realised, the earlier conception of its 
utility to the Empire has always been predominant. Colonial 
Secretary after Colonial Secretary has sought to forbid successive 
Governors from pushing the boundaries of our possessions in South 
Africa further north, and even so lately as 1881, Mr. Froude was 
preaching the doctrine that our Imperial interest in South Africa 
was limited by the relatively narrow strip of ground which incloses 
Table Bay and Simon’s Bay. I do not say that the retention of 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada is of no strategic importance 
to us. But strategic considerations were not responsible for their 
acquisition, nor would they prove insuperable objections to separation 
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if that should ever become desirable on other grounds. Our position 
towards the other colonies is unilateral. We are bound by the 
strongest moral and political obligations to maintain the link which 
unites us, so long as it is the general desire of these colonies that it 
should be unbroken. That there is, happily,a growing wish on both 
sides that the bonds should be strengthened rather than weakened, is 
no proof that Great Britain would endeavour to insist upon the 
maintenance of a connection which Canadians, Australians, or New 
Zealanders were desirous of dissolving. That, however, is not the 
case with regard to South Africa. It is our desire, as it is our 
manifest interest, that British supremacy in the sub-continent 
should be esteemed or, at least, acquiesced in, by the white inhabi- 
tants. But in view of the position of the Cape of Good Hope, as 
one of our alternative half-way houses to India, and in the opinion 
of many experts the only one in the case of a maritime war, we 
should have to hold on to the Peninsula whether the majority of 
the white population of the Hinterland liked it or not. There is 
not a Spaniard who does not view with wrath and humiliation the 
possession by Great Britain of the peninsula of Gibraltar. The 
peninsula of the Cape of Good Hope is the Gibraltar of South Africa. 
The time has gone by, if ever there was such a time, when we could 
with safety adopt Mr. Froude’s suggestion of contenting ourselves 
with the possession of Cape Town and Simon’s Town. The 6,000 
miles which intervene between Great Britain and Cape Town, render 
it impossible for us to protect the half-way house to India by means 
of a couple of isolated fortresses. "Whoever holds the Hinterland is 
master of the half-way house ; and as, in the interests of the Empire 
at large, we have resolved to be the unchallenged owners of that 
half-way house, we are bound to be the paramount power throughout 
the Hinterland. 

This consideration differentiates the position of South Africa from 
the other colonies, between which and it some have sought to insti- 
tute a perfect analogy. When self-government was granted to the 
latter, the objection that the next step would be a demand for com- 
plete independence was met with the rejoinder, “ If so, it must be 
so.” That retort is barred in the case of South Africa. “If so, 
it must not be so.” 

There is, however, another consideration of vital importance, of 
which we are being roughly reminded at this moment, in which the 
colonial analogy breaks down entirely, as between Australia and New 
Zealand on the one hand, and South Africa on the other. In the former, 
though there is no doubt a large admixture of alien blood, there is 
no question whatever of the absolute supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon 
stock. In South Africa, on the other hand, something like half of 
the white population, south of the Zambesi, is of a distinctly different 
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origin from the British settlers. The descendants of the original 
free burghers, and of the Huguenots, who threw in their lot and 
their language with them, have become a separate, and not a sym- 
pathetic, race. Into the causes of this want of sympathy between 
the two white races it is not my business to inquire here. It is 
enough to say that it is of much older date, and that its roots 
penetrate far deeper than the pro-Boer champions in this country 
are willing to admit. To say that the antipathy dates from the 
unhappy Jameson Raid, is as futile as to assert that the Franco- 
German war, in 1870, was due to the idea conceived by a Spanish 
statesman of offering the crown of Spain toa Hohenzollern. The 
Dutchman of South Africa does not dislike the individual English- 
man. But he views with abhorrence everything that the average 
Englishman represents. Bustle, business, gregariousness, enterprise, 
all these are as hateful to the Boer as they are natural to the 
Englishman. The fact, however, is more important than the 
explanation of it, and the fact is, that one half of the white popu- 
lation of South Africa talks a different language, has inherited 
different traditions, adopts different customs, and is enamoured of 
different ideals from those of the other half. That consideration, 
in itself, proves that the form of self-government adapted to the 
requirements of Australia is not necessarily suitable to South Africa. 
But it will be said that there is a similar factor in the problem of 
the Dominion of Canada. It is quite true that we find there a 
portion of the King’s subjects talking an alien language, professing 
a religion which is not that of the majority, and influenced by 
traditions which are French and not English; and it is also true 
that the French Canadians are content with their position. But to 
grant all this is not equivalent to the admission, either that self- 
government is responsible for this satisfactory state of things in 
the Dominion, or that, if it were, its adoption in South Africa 
would produce results such as we have experienced in Canada. I 
am not concerned to analyse here the nature of French Canadian 
loyalty. It is sufficient to say that it is not of the kind upon which it 
would be possible to build up a federated empire, united for purposes 
of self-defence against all aggressors. There are very few French 
Canadians fighting as volunteers in this war. The utmost that we 
could expect of the majority in the Province of Quebec, in the 
event of a struggle with France, would be a grudging and reluctant 
neutrality. Were we—as seems outside the bounds of possibility—to 
be engaged in a conflict with the United States, we could rely upon 
the active support of French Canadians, because, for reasons which 
are obvious, but into which it is not necessary here to enter, union 
with the United States is the very last thing desired by a population 
whose traditions are violently anti-Republican, and who are under 
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the influence of a privileged priesthood which has all to lose and 
nothing to gain by a change of sovereignity. To French Canadians, 
dissatisfied with British rule, there is but one alternative—incorpora- 
tion with the United States. To the Dutch inhabitants of South 
Africa, under a system of absolute autonomy, there are many alter- 
natives, ranging from complete independence to the position of 
protégés of some great European Power. In the last resort we 
should not resist the adoption of either of these alternatives by 
Canada. But on high Imperial grounds we should forbid them to 
the limit of our resources in the case of South Africa. 

We are not even yet at the end of the considerations which vitiate 
the analogy so unreservedly drawn by the pro-Boers. In Australia 
there is no native question. In New Zealand it is a dwindling 
factor and the problem has been virtually solved; while in Canada 
the position of the Red Indian is only a reminder of what was 
once a difficulty, but is no longer such. In South Africa, on the 
other hand, the native question is one which is not only paramount — 
to all others to-day, but is growing in intensity and complexity 
with the advancing years. It presents itself to us there in a form 
in which we have never met or grappled with it before. The con- 
version of the savage from a system of pure and unadulterated mili- 
tarism to something more than an elementary appreciation of the 
industrial life has been unexpectedly rapid, and is without parallel 
elsewhere. Within a comparatively brief period a very large pro-| 
portion of the native races will have attained the degree of civilisa-| 
tion necessary to qualify them for participation in civil life. The} 
problem will then be: How far and under what conditions and 
restrictions are the”coloured races, which largely outnumber the 
white men and are increasing in more rapid ratio, to be treated as 
on a footing of equality with the whites? Already in Cape Colony 
the franchise is given to such men of colour as are able to write their | 
own names and possess the necessary qualification. The native vote: 
is even now a factor, and its power and influence are certain to 
increase rather than diminish. There is much significance in the 
modification introduced by Mr. Rhodes in the watchwords of the 
Progressive party. The phrase used to run, “ Equal rights for all 
white men south of the Zambesi;”’ it now reads “ Equal rights for 
all civilised men south of the Zambesi.” I am not here concerned 
to discuss even the broad principles upon which this problem must be 
dealt with. I may, perhaps, be permitted to say that I look at the 
problem from a standpoint of some impartiality, since on the merits 
of the case I sympathise with the Afrikander rather than with the 
English attitude towards this question. I am not one of those who 
think that you will civilise the black by giving him a vote, any more 
than I hold that you make a man of a boy by supplying him with 
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cigarettes. The natives of South Africa are children—promising, 
interesting, good children, if you like, but still children—and as 
they are entitled to claim all the consideration which we extend to 
the young, so they ought to be saved from many of the privileges 
which we accord to the adult; chief amongst which I reckon the 
right of buying drink and selling votes. But individual opinions 
are a matter of no importance. The broad fact remains that the 
English view and the Afrikander view of the proper treatment of the 
native races are, if not hopelessly irreconcilable, at least widely 
y divergent. It is to the infinite credit of public opinion in Great 
‘ Britain that it has always constrained the Imperial Government to 
adopt a humane and generous policy towards members of the lower 
branches of the race who have come under the beneficent sway of the 
Crown. Whether the zeal of the moulders of public opinion has 
always been in accordance with reason is another question, but the 
result in any case is the same, and it amounts to this, that, how- 
ever liberal a measure of autonomy is granted to the white inhabitants 
of South Africa, the Imperial Government must reserve to itself not 
a formal veto, but a very actual right of intervention with regard to 
all questions affecting the status and the welfare of the native races. 
This is a simple proposition which no one will gainsay, and least of 
all those members of the Radical party who have shown themselves 
most averse to the policy of the Government in South Africa. I 
have before me a list of the signatories of a petition addressed a 
generation ago to Lord Carnarvon when he was seeking to effect the 
confederation of the South African colonies. The appeal runs :— 


\ 


‘We therefore earnestly hope that your lordship will take steps to ensure to 
the civilised portion of the coloured population of the British dependencies in 
South Africa civil and political privileges similar to those it may be intended to 
confer upon persons of European descent.”’ 

Amongst the signatories are the names of Charles Darwin, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr. Evelyn Ashley, Mr. Henry Fawcett, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Mr. A. J. Mundella, Mr. Leonard H. Courtney, 
Mr. Samuel Morley, Sir George Osborne Morgan, Mr. T. B. Potter, 
Sir E. J. Reed, the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, Mr. Thomas Hughes 
(“Tom Brown”) and Sir Arthur Arnold. There is no reason to 
believe that the sentiments of the party, of which the names I have 
cited were conspicuous ornaments, have undergone any change in 
this respect. It is obvious even from the perfunctory reference to 
the question in the report of the National Liberal Federation that 
the weight of the Radical party will be thrown into the scale in 
favour of a very liberal policy towards the native races. The 
enforcement of such a policy, whatever other consequences it may 
entail, must demand an amount of interference on the part of the 
Imperial Government which would not be tolerated in any of the 
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other self-governing colonies, with regard to matters which in their 
opinion were of purely domestic concern. If this consideration stood 
alone it would suffice to place South Africa in a category altogether 
different from that in which we rank Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. I know it may be said that a colonial parliament might be 
trusted to deal fairly with this difficult problem, and that the great 
authority of Sir Bartle Frere could be cited in support of this 
contention. In order to do justice to those who profess unbounded 
confidence in the wisdom and impartiality of a colonial legislature to 
deal with this question, I will quote, though it is rather long, the 
salient passage from Sir Bartle Frere’s address to the Colonial Insti- 
tute on February 22nd, 1881. 


“T have stated,” he says, “to very little purpose my opinions regarding the 
present position of the native population in the Cape Colony, if it is necessary 
for me here to repeat my conviction that our countrymen in South Africa are not 
only quite capable of dealing with all native questions as wisely and firmly as we 
ourselves are in England, but that the best interests of the natives are quite as 
safe in the hands of the Colonial Government, situated as that of the Cape is, as 
they would be if reserved for the exclusive management of the Home Govern- 
ment. It may be difficult to impress this conviction upon those who for more 
than three generations past have been in the habit of hearing nothing but evil of 
the colonists in their relations with the colonial natives, and who consequently 
disregard at once as unworthy of attention all opinions and statements of facts 
which come from colonists. But I am convinced that a very few months of 
sojourn in South Africa would convert any reasonable observer to the conviction, 
at which I have myself long since arrived, that in South Africa, and especially in 
the legislature of the Cape of Good Hope, there may be found men as thoroughly 
conscientious in their dealings with the natives, as influential in their own 
legislature, as fully alive to the best interests of the natives and as determined to 
secure those interests as far as they can be secured by government action, as any 
members of the Imperial Parliament, whilst of course they possess an infinitely 
greater superiority in knowledge of the facts of the case, and of the real require- 
ments of all concerned. The popular English misgiving regarding the treatment 
of natives by colonials or by a colonial government is justifiable only on the 
supposition that all our countrymen who go to the other hemisphere leave behind 
them the conscious sense of moral obligation which guided them in this country. 
It is surely unnecessary to act on such a supposition. And I will therefore only 
conclude by once more expressing my deliberate conviction that the best interests 
of the natives in the Cape Colony are quite as safe in the keeping of the Cape 
Parliament as they would be in that of the Parliament of the United Kingdom.”’ 


None among living men has a greater reverence and respect for 
the authority and convictions of Sir Bartle Frere than I have, and if 
I thought that in reviewing the situation as it presents itself to-day, 
Sir Bartle Frere would have repeated the deliberate judgment he 
passed in 1881 on the confidence to be reposed in a colonial legisla- 
ture, I should unreservedly bow to his authority and withdraw my 
own opinion. But we must remember the circumstances in which 
Sir Bartle Frere delivered that speech. During the greater part of 
the few years he devoted so self-sacrificingly to the interests of South 
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Africa, the Cape Legislature, or at least the majority in it, was as 
clay in his hands. Within a year of his arrival he had been com- 
pelled to dismiss the Molteno Government in circumstances to 
which I will recur presently, in as much as they have a distinct 
bearing upon this question. Mr. Sprigg, who succeeded Mr, 
Molteno, naturally, though perhaps unconsciously, took his cue from 
a man who by the royal right of superiority exercised an incalculable 
influence upon those with whom he was brought into contract. More- 
over, there existed at that time and during the whole of Sir Bartle 
Frere’s governorship a very remarkable Afrikander, who, though never 
himself in office, earned the appellation of “‘the king maker.” Mr, 
Saul Solomon occupied a unique position in South African politics. 
Handicapped by physical defects, which would have kept a less 
resolute man outside the sphere of active political life, he exercised 
an extraordinary influence over men of all parties in the House of 
Assembly. He was an ardent and even passionate champion of the 
rights of the native races, and it is not too much to say that amongst 
Afrikanders he had no predecessor and left no successor of equal 
power. Again, at the time at which Sir Bartle Frere was speaking 
the Afrikander Bond had not come into existence. Dutch influence 
was, of course, powerful, in view of the great voting strength of the 
Dutch population, but it was not organized and had not then formu- 
lated any definite policy either with regard to the relations between 
the two white races or between the whites and the blacks. But above 
all it must be remembered that Sir Bartle Frere was thinking and 
speaking of the Cape Legislature only, in which as he found it British 
ideas, like the English language, were paramount. When he was 
rebutting the fallacy that Englishmen lost their characteristics of 
humanity and justice when they passed to another hemisphere, it 
was obvious that he excluded from his thoughts the sentiments and 
the prejudices of the descendants of the free burghers. In a Dominion 
parliament, however, such as would be elected under any system of 
autonomy, Afrikander views as to the treatment of natives would find 
forcible expression, if not ultimate acceptance. For it cannot be 
denied that a considerable number of colonists of British descent 
incline to the Afrikander rather than to the English policy on this 
question. Even in Sir Bartle Frere’s time this divergence of view 
had its influence in the breach between the Government and the 
first Prime Minister under responsible government. In coping with 
the Galeka outbreak in 1877, it became necessary to proclaim martial 
law in order to deal with such of the Kaffirs as had taken up arms 
against us, who being subjects of the Crown were thus technically 
rebels. Sir Bartle Frere, with his Indian experience, was very 
anxious to secure “‘a fair court-martial to every person tried, and 
prevent as far as possible the irregular proceedings of inexperienced 
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or excited men in command of detachments, who otherwise will bring 
disgrace on themselves and on the colony by executions, after what 
they will call ‘ drum-head’ courts-martial.” In order to effect this 
object, Sir Bartle Frere instructed Mr. Merriman, who was the 
Cabinet Minister in attendance with him at King William’s Town, 
to issue instructions to commissioners whom he had appointed. In 
these instrctions it was laid down— 


‘‘ All offenders against law will be tried by you, but more especially those 
natives either taken with arms in their hands, or who have in any way aided or 
abetted the prevailing disorder. . . . . These men you will, after being 
satisfied that they are guilty, sentence to death, to imprisonment with hard 
labour, or transportation to such places as the government may direct, to be kept 
in confinement at hard labour for a term of years.”’ 


One would have thought that this method of treating rebel natives 
was sufficiently drastic, but not so Mr. Molteno and his colleagues in 
Cape Town. On the receipt of the proclamation containing these 
instructions, Mr. Molteno telegraphed to Mr. Merriman— 


“ We entirely dissent from your views as to the form of trial to be adopted in the 
proclaimed districts and the sentences to be recorded, especially in the case of 
persons taken with arms in their hands fighting against the Government. The 
adoption of the course suggested by you will entirely frustrate the object which 
we had in view in proclaiming martial law, and will, in fact, place rebels taken 
with arms in their hands in a more favourable position than if reserved for trial 
before the ordinary tribunals of the country. And the cumbrous machinery 
also proposed for the trial of rebels is, in our opinion, unsuited for the situation 
and impracticable in the present emergency. ll forms and technicalities are 
retained in your scheme, and useless delay will ensue if it be adopted; we 
consider that all rebels taken with arms in their hands should be tried by drum- 
head court-martial and shot without delay ; that persons who have been engaged 
in the rebellion and lay down their arms, should be summarily tried by the 
commissioners and sentenced to death, such sentence not to be carried into effect 
until approved of by the Governor.”’ 


On the following day he supplemented this with another telegram, 
saying— 


“ Before adopting martial law, you should have fully considered what a resort to 
it really meant, and been prepared, as we are, to take full responsibility of action of 
the most vigorous character to put down the rebel Gaikas ; for, should an idea 
once get abroad that the Government hesitates to act vigorously, the most 
depressing effect will be produced, and that active co-operation on the part of 
colonists, which might otherwise be expected, will flag. We see no reason to 
alter the opinion yesterday expressed as to your notices, which, if issued, would 
virtually neutralise martial law. I hope you will take care that we do not stultify 
ourselves.” 


This was not the result of a mere hasty impulse, but was based 
upon the opinion of the Attorney-General who, in a telegram to the 
Prime Minister despatched some twelve days after the date of those 
T have quoted, says— 
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‘* Rebels in arms may be shot without mercy or trial. Investigation at drum- 
head suggested by me merely to distinguish between rebels and other enemies, 
and allow instant execution of former on the field. If there is to be formal trial 
as proposed, and delay of the execution until Governor’s approval obtained, there 
will not be the summary punishment recognised by law and justified by 
emegency.” 


And in a minute, upon the Governer’s protest on the subject, the 
Attorney-General gave his official opinion as follows— 


‘I do not regard the main body of rebels in the light of foreign foes. They 
have for years been treated with the utmost consideration by our Government ; 
they have enjoyed peace and prosperity under our rule; they were fed by us 
when starving, and they have risen, when they thought us unprepared, to 
plunder and devastate the colony. I cannot agree that the chiefs are alone to 
blame. The murderers of the Taintons and Brown were not chiefs; and if 
we gauge the matter I feel sure that we shall find that the younger men of 
the tribes have been at the bottom of the mischief. Are they not to be 
punished when taken in arms against us? His Excellency, with that humanity 
for which he is famed, asks, with a shudder, whether I would slaughter 10,000 
Kaffirs if they, instead of so many cattle, fell into our hands. My reply 
is that there is no chance of our making so good a capture ; that. if we could take 
so many, the war and the necessity for bloodshed in the field would be past ; 
that we are not likely to take them in any but small bodies; and that a few 
military executions would show that we are in earnest, and bring the remainder 
of the rebels to their senses and terminate war. His Excellency thinks that the 
destruction of those who fall in battle is a sufficient warning to the others. I 
think not ; I feel convinced that the Kaffirs take but little account of those who 
fall in battle, whilst the execution of a few dozen persons would strike terror 
into them, and do more good to our cause than the death in battle of twenty 
times that number. I have as great a horror of bloodshed as His Excellency has, 
and would not advocate the taking of a single life which could, with safety to the 
colony, be spared. But I consider that our first duty is to secure peace to the 
colony at whatever cost to the enemy. Every rebel is in my humble opinion 
deserving of death; if we punish as they deserve the first dozen we capture, 
many lives on both sides and an immense amount of treasure will be saved. It 
we hesitate to carry the law into effect, others, encouraged by the impunity which 
they see attending the Gaikas, will follow in their footsteps, and the end of our 
present troubles cannot be foreseen.” 


I have not quoted these opinions for the purpose of expressing an 
opinion upon them favourable or adverse, but merely to call attention 
to the fact that the official views of the Cape ministry were on this 
question divergent not only from those of the Governor, but from 
those held by British statesmen of all schools of politics. But 
dealing with the future of South Africa, we have to remember that it 
is not with the Cape Colony alone that we shall be concerned. The 
Dutch inhabitants of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal will 
have equal rights with men of British descent in electing repre- 
sentatives to the Dominion Parliament. It is outside the scope of 
this article to discuss the question, frequently urged upon us by Boer 
sympathizers, that the Dutch population is increasing, and will 
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increase far more rapidly than the English, and that when the gold 
industry of the Transvaal comes to an end there will be a permanent 
and growing majority of men of Dutch extraction in the sub- 
continent. For my own part I do not believe that this will be the 
case. But should it be so, the fact will furnish another argument for ' 
the retention by the Imperial Government of control over the native 
policy of the South African Dominion. From the very first moment 
of the contact of the two races in South Africa, there has been a 
distinct cleavage of opinion as to the proper treatment of natives 
based upon irreconcilable convictions as to the place of the black 
man in the system of creation. \ 
Again it is not necessary to argue the question whether the English 
or the Dutch view is the better, the more righteous, or the more 
scientific. To the Englishman, even in the days before the abolition 
of slavery, the nigger was in some sort a man and a brother. To the 
Dutch settler the colour of the black man’s skin was the mark of 
Cain. Nurtured exclusively upon Old Testament morality, he 
regarded slavery as a divine institution, and the Kaffir as belonging 
to the heathen who were either to be extirpated or to become hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. Theal, who always champions the 
cause of the Dutch against the British, himself gives a reason why 
the descendants of the Huguenot immigrants prevented the inculcation 
in slaves of the doctrines of Christianity. ‘The act of baptism,” he 
says, “ being made equivalent to an act of manumission, it was to the 
owners’ interest to keep the slaves in ignorance, and this law made 
to encourage Christianity actually prohibited it.” It is needless, 
however, to labour this point, for it is impossible to take up any book 
written by sojourners in South Africa, from the charming letters of 
Lady Anne Barnard to the diary of Dr. Livingstone, without 
recognising that the divergence of opinion on this subject is absolutely 
fundamental. It is significant to notice that the Dutch population 
resented the emancipation of the slaves much less than the institution 
of restrictions upon the treatment of slaves by their masters. One of 
the first incidents which disturbed the tranquillity of our adminis- 
tration in South Africa and which since has been magnified into the 
legend of Slagter’s Nek, grew out of the claim of one, Bezuidenhout, 
to resent any interference between himself and “his Hottentot.” 
The rebellion, such as it was, which followed was fomented by the 
indignity, as the Dutch called it, of employing Hottentot troops to 
enforce the decrees of a Dutch court, though under the Batavian 
Republic, these same Hottentot had been employed to resist the 
British occupation of the Cape, and their services were gladly utilised 
for many years afterwards in the constant struggle with the Kaffirs. 
Cloete, the author of The Great Trek, to whom the settlement of 
Natal was subsequently due, and who was in every other respect a 
VOL. LXIX. N.S. 3x 
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thoroughly loyal subject, himself headed a deputation of slave 
owners which flatly told the Governor that they would not obey the 
Order of Council regulating the punishment to be meted out to 
slaves. In the famous manifesto issued by Retief on the eve of the 
Great Trek, were these words: 


** We are resolved wherever we go to uphold the first principles of liberty ; but 
while we shall take care that no one shall be held in a state of slavery, it is our 
determination to maintain such regulations as may suppress crime and preserve 
the proper relations between master and servant. . . . We complain of the severe 
losses which we have been forced to sustain by the emancipation of our slaves and 
the vexatious laws which have been enacted respecting them. . . . We complain 
of the unjustifiable odium which, under the name of religion, has been cast upon 
us by interested and dishonest persons, whose testimony is believed in England 
to the exclusion of all evidence in our favour ; and we can foresee, as the result of 
this prejudice, nothing but the total ruin of our country.’’} 


The same complaints are to be found in the proclamation issued by 
Prinsloo on the foundation of the short-lived Republic in Natal. 
Mr. J. N. Boschof, who, it is believed, was responsible for the word- 
ing of this protest, gave an account of his visit in 1838 to the Boers 
who had trekked beyond the Orange River. Speaking of the 
immigrants he says: 


‘They appear to know little and indeed not to care much about what is going 
on in the colony. They have few servants, but these give them little trouble by 
lid conduct, as where they find it necessary they punish offences without any 
fear of vexatious lawsuits and consequences. The servant, aware of this, gives 
very little trouble ; he respects his master’s authority, and in general conducts 
himself in a very exemplary manner.” 


It is needless to multiply instances to prove that it is upon this 
point that all the serious differences between the Imperial represen- 
tative and the Dutch population have turned. It will be remembered 
that among the first questions asked by Louis Botha in the recent 
abortive peace negotiations was one as to the position which the 


(1) The most concise summary of the causes of the ‘‘ Great Trek ” is to be found in 
an article by Mrs. Anna Elizabeth Steenekamp, the niece of Piet Retief, and herself a 
Voertrekker, which was published in the Cape Monthly Magazine for September, 1876. 
It is quoted by Sir John Robinson in ‘‘ A Lifetime in South Africa,” p. 46. 

‘‘The reasons for which we abandoned our lands and homesteads, our country 
and kindred, were the following :— 

(i.) ‘‘ The continual depredations and robberies of the Kaffirs, and their arrogance and 
overbearing conduct, and the fact that in spite of the fine promises made to us by our 
Government, we nevertheless received no compensation for the property of which we 
were despoiled. 

(ii.) ‘‘ The shameful and unjust proceedings with reference to the freedom of our 
slaves; and yet it is not so much the freedom that drove us to such lengths as their 
being placed on equal footing with Christians, contrary to the laws of God, and the natura? 
distinction of race and religion, so that it was intolerable for any decent Christian to bow 
down beneath such a yoke ; wherefore we rather withdrew in order there to preserve 
our doctrines in purity.’ The italics are mine. 
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natives would occupy in the event of the Boers accepting British 
sovereignty. It was also the first question which President Burgers 
put to Sir Theophilus Shepstone when the original annexation of the 
Transvaal was under discussion. The laws of the South African 
Republic, while denouncing slavery in accordance with the terms of 
the conventions, placed the native deliberately outside the pale of 
civilisation. In 1874, just previous to the final annexation, the 
Volksraad carried an amendment of the Pass Law by which every 
native travelling through the territory was made to pay from £1 to 
£5. In case of non-payment the native was made subject to a fine 
of from £1 to £10, and to a beating of from ten to twenty-five 
lashes. He was also compelled to go into service for three months 
and have a certificate thereto, for which he must pay five shillings. 
Mr. Rider Haggard, in alluding to this law, which he says was 
passed with the avowed object of obtaining a supply of Kaffir labour, 
tells us that : 


“Natives had such a horror of the Pass Laws of the country that when 
travelling to the Diamond Fields to work they would frequently go round some 
hundreds of miles rather than pass through the Transvaal. That the Volksraad 
should have thought it necessary to enact such a law in order that the farmers 
should obtain a supply of Kaffir labour in a territory that had nearly a million of 
native inhabitants, who, unlike the Zulus, are willing to work if only they meet 
with decent treatment, is in itself an instructive commentary on the feelings 
existing between Boer master and Kaflir servant.’’ 


From all these considerations it is clear that whatever be the form ' 
of government applied to a federated South Africa, the Imperial 
Executive and the Imperial Parliament must either reserve to them- 
selves the right of directing native policy, or must exercise the 
prerogative of the veto to a degree which would not be tolerated in 
any of the other self-governing colonies. I do not pretend to have 
exhausted or nearly to have exhausted the long list of causes which 
render the institutior, of a practical analogy between South Africa 
on the one hand, and Australia, New Zealand, and Canada on the 
other, an absurdity agi an impossibility. 

There are other dodiees of a more strictly political character 
upon which I have not touched. A glance at the map will show 
that, in a federated Sduth Africa, there will exist natural causes for 
the most intense and jealous rivalry between the States of which it 
will be composed. For many years to come the Transvaal will 
necessarily be the chief source of the wealth of the Dominion. 
The Transvaal, however, is an enclave. Of the three lines of com- 
munication with the sea, the most direct lies through Portuguese 
territory to Delagoa Bay, which, sooner or later, must come under 
the sole and immediate sovereignty of Great Britain. Of the 
other two, one passes through Natal to Durban, the other through 
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Cape Colony to Cape Town or to Port Elizabeth. Toa very large 
extent the prosperity of the two older colonies will depend upoa the 
policy pursued with regard to these lines of communication. Unless 
the Imperial Government reserves to itself powers to act as final 
arbitrator, dissensions will arise of a character only less serious than 
those which have so long disturbed the peace of South Africa. There 
is no such difficulty in the case of the other self-governing colonies 
which imposes upon the Imperial Government the duty of reserving 
rights which, in ordinary circumstances, would properly be delegated. 
It must not, of course, be understood that in calling attention to this 
problem I am endeavouring to raise up opposition to the grant of a 
very large and liberal measure of autonomy to the future Dominion 
of South Africa, as well as to the two provinces recently acquired, 
which will play so important a part in its future. Self-government, 
on very broad lines is, in the opinion of all who have studied the 
question on the spot, essential to the peaceful development of South 
Africa. My object has been to guard against the fallacy that there 
is only one form in which autonomy can be conferred upon a colony 
or group of colonies, and that the form under which it is enjoyed 
to-day by Canada, Australia, and New Zealand. The proverb 
which bids us cut our coat according to our cloth is not exhaustive. 
The coat must be cut with some regard to the age, the build, and 
the physical peculiarities of the person who has to wear it. Our 
casual English habit has been to keep in stock a quantity of “ reach- 
me-down ” constitutions of the same size, pattern, and material. 
When a colony has reached the age for the assumption of the toga 
virilis we are apt to take down one of these ready-made constitu- 
tions and hand it over to the applicant without any preliminary 
measurement. It is not, therefore, astonishing that we have had to 
deal with an embarrassing number of misfits, and our misfits in 
South Africa have been so infinite in number, and so costly in 
rectification, that we cannot afford to incur, with a light heart, the 
cost and the responsibility of another grave error of judgment. 


E. B. Iwan-MUuer. 
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Tue Timon of critics, Mr. Churton Collins “leans wondrously to 
discontent.” ‘It istime for someone to speak out,’’ he declares, with 
a solemn emphasis; and he offers himself as at once judge and victim. 
“To be misrepresented and misunderstood is the certain fate of a 
book like this,” he assures us, in the preface to his Ephemera Critica, 
or Plain Truths about Current Literature, “ and I am well aware,” he 
continues, “‘of the responsibility incurred in undertaking it. It is 
very distasteful to me to give pain or cause annoyance to any one, 
and, whether I am believed or not, I can say, with strict truth, that I 
have not the smallest personal bias against any of those whom I have 
censured most severely. . . . It is surely a shame and a crime in any 
one, and more especially in men occupying positions of influence and 
authority, to assist in the work of corruption, either by deliberately 
writing bad books or by conniving, as critics, at the production of 
bad books ; and I am very sure it has become a duty, and an im- 
perative duty, to expose and denounce them.” ‘ These essays,” he 
further explains, “are a series of studies in serious, patient, and 
absolutely impartial criticism, having for its object a comprehensive 
survey of the vices and defects, as well as of the merits, characteristic 
of current Belles Lettres.”” And in one of the mottoes on his title- 
page he promises to praise what is praiseworthy, as well as to censure 
evil. “In any case, what I was constrained to write I have 
written. And it is my last word in a long controversy.” 

Here, then, is Mr. Collins’ statement as to his intentions, and also 
as to what he considers himself to have done. Let us examine 
the matter a little. 

The book is composed of twenty-eight essays, a few of them 
printed for the first time, the others mainly reviews, reprinted, with 
additions and alterations, from the Saturday Review and other papers. 
Most of them are quite disconnected, as a glance at the titles will 
show. There is an introductory essay on “‘ The Present Functions of 
Criticism ” ; then follow three essays on “ English Literature at the 
Universities,” three more on “ Our Literary Guides,” together with 
one on “ Log-rolling and Education,” one on “ The New Criticism,” 
and another on “The Gentle Art of Self-Advertisement.” After 
this come papers on “ R. L. Stevenson’s Letters,” ‘ Literary Icono- 
clasm,” ‘‘ William Dunbar,” “A Gallop through English Litera- 
ture,” “ De Quincey and his Friends,” “ Lee’s Life of Shakespeare,” 
“‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” “ Landscape in Poetry,” “ Francis Turner 
Palgrave,” ‘“ Ancient Greek and Modern Life,’ “The Principles of 
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Criticism,’ “Women in Greek Poetry,” “Mr. Stephen Phillips’ 
Poems,” “The Illustrious Obscure,” “ Virgil in English Hexa- 
meters,”’ “ The Latest Edition of Thomson,” “ Catullus and Lesbia,”’ 
and ‘The Religion of Shakespeare.” The volume, then, makes no 
pretence at unity, at being, in the strict sense, a book, a piece of 
literature. Its aim is almost wholly polemical, it is meant to hit, 
not to please; nearly every essay is a brick thrown at somebody with 
great energy and a formidable sense of duty. Many of the bricks 
hit very hard, and the quite disinterested reader may derive a certain 
uncharitable, very human kind of satisfaction from hearing the noise 
they make as each goes straight to its aim. But it cannot be denied 
that this is.a kind of pleasure which soon palls, and after a time 
one gets a little tired of epithets like “ irritating,” “ exasperating,” 
‘“* scandalous,” “ reckless,’ ‘“ ludicrous,” “offensive,” ‘ audacious,” 
“sickening,” which meet one on every page, and one begins to 
wonder whether, after all, these “plain truths” are the whole truth 
about current literature, and whether this is really a “ comprehen- 
sive survey” of the “ merits,” as well as of the “ vices and defects, 
characteristic of current Belles Lettres.’ Mr. Collins commits a 
serious error in not saying frankly at the start: This is an attack, 
and it is an attack from a single point of view, the point of view of a 
teacher of literature, and it attacks mainly those who have dealt with 
literature or approached criticism on educational lines. To use such 
a phrase as a “ comprehensive survey” of “current Belles Lettres” 
is misleading. Mr. Collins is a censor of critics, not a disinterested 
student of literature. His remarks on literature as literature are 
incidental, and only in two instances does he devote an essay to the 
consideration of a contemporary book which has not some scholastic or 
educational bearing : the two exceptions are Stevenson’s Letters, which 
he condemns, and Mr. Stephen Phillips’ Poems, which he upholds. So 
out of place do these two papers seem, that their presence can only 
be explained by the fact that they had been written, and that a place 
had to be found for them. 

It is a little unfortunate, too, that a place was found for them, for 
they illustrate the dangers of a scholar going beyond his limits. It 
is quite true that injudicious people have done Stevenson much 
injustice by comparing him with Scott and Burns, with Lamb and 
Montaigne ; by taking him for a great writer instead of realising that 
he was only a charming, an attractive writer; and it is true also that 
there is much that is merely trivial, with the friendly triviality of a 
man at ease among comrades, in the two volumes of letters so admir- 
ably edited by Mr. Colvin. But to say: “The late Robert Louis 
Stevenson is a writer who has every title to commiseration, and the 
appearance of the volumes before us may be said to mark the climax 
of his misfortunes,” is to indulge in a poor joke, and not to express a 
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‘serious, patient, and absolutely impartial criticism.” Mr. Collins, 
in his protest against the over-estimation of Stevenson, certainly the 
least mischievous instance of over-estimation which could possibly 
have been selected from the whole range of contemporary literature, 
does nothing to define what Stevenson really was, or to explain, by a 
study of his work, why he came to have just that reputation. His 
work explains it, it is a mere sequence of cause and effect; there is 
really no need to go outside the covers of those varied, entertaining, 
gracious, insinuating, books. But Mr. Collins has convinced himself 
that ‘the truth is, poor Stevenson, himself one of the simplest, 
sincerest and most modest of men, got involved with a clique who 
may be described as manufacturers of factitious reputations—the cir- 
culation of a false currency in criticism.”” And he goes so far as to 
suggest that “the satellites of so radiant a luminary ” have counted 
beforehand on the reflected glory which will shine on them “ when 
the familiar correspondence of the great man is printed.’’ Stevenson’s 
friends, that is to say, wrote to him in order to get letters from him 
in return, which might be printed after his death with their names 
attached to them! Is Mr. Collins lacking in the sense of humour ? 
Stevenson, let us admit, then, was over-praised, especially at the 
time of his death, and Mr. Collins is indignant. But it is amusing 
to see Mr. Collins himself, without a suspicion of the irony of the 
situation, joining ecstatically in a chorus of praise compared with 
which the most intemperate eulogies of Stevenson were moderate. 
Of Mr. Stephen Phillips “it may safely be said that no poet has made 
his début with a volume which is at once of such extraordinary merit 
and so rich in promise.” Here there is no hesitation; “no poet,” 
says Mr. Collins. Is it needful to remind Mr. Collins of all the first 
books of all the great poets who have ever lived, or isit enough to 
observe in passing that the “Poems” which he was reviewing do 
not form the first, but the third book, of their author? “ The awful 
story narrated in ‘ The Wife’ is conceived and embodied with really 
Dantesque intensity and vividness; it has the master’s suggestive 
reservation, smiting phrase, and clairvoyant picture wording, as ‘ in 
the red shawl sacredly she burned,’ ‘smiled at him with her lips, 
not with her eyes’; while ‘ Mother and child that food together 
ate’ is, in pregnancy of tragic suggestiveness, almost worthy to 
stand with the ‘ poscia, pid che il dolor, poté (s/c) il digiuno.’”’ That 
is part of Mr. Collins’ contribution towards what, had he been for a 
moment able to look at himself with the eyes with which he looks at 
others, he would have called “the manufacture of factitious reputa- 
tions, the circulation of a false currency in criticism.” Mr. Phillips’ 
verse at its best has real merit, not indeed of a very original kind, but 
quite genuine, quietly meditative, full of diffused poetical feeling. 
In such pieces as “ The Wife ” he has turned aside from what is really 
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his natural direction, making an interesting, though an unfortunate, 
experiment. It is precisely this poem which Mr. Collins, echoing the 
voice of the crowd, finds “ Dantesque.” The whole article, though 
revised, and, if I remember rightly, a little toned down from what it 
was when it originally appeared in a newspaper, shows this interest- 
ing fact, that Mr. Collins, suddenly brought face to face with some- 
thing new, a literary performance on which tradition has not had 
time to form the standard opinion, is just as much at the mercy of 
his first impressions as any of the critics whom he denounces. Here, 
had he been a really subtle literary critic, was his opportunity ; but, 
the matter not being a matter of scholarship, the opportunity finds 
him unprepared, without sense of values; ‘‘ eulogy,” the word is his, 
“kindles eulogy ; hyperbole is heaped on hyperbole.” 

“‘ Scholars,” says Mr. Collins, ‘especially in these days, would do 
well to remember that nothing can justify destructive criticism but 
a conscientious desire, on the part of those who apply it, to correct 
error and to discover truth.” I find, in much of this book, a con- 
scientious desire to correct error and to discover truth. Mr. Collins 
has done valueble service in pointing out, with severe emphasis, yet 
without undue severity, the wrong to literature which has been done 
by the Universities, in their subordination of literary to philological 
studies. In pleading for a Chair of Literature, and in advocating 
the combined study of classical and modern literature, he is speaking 
for all those who have an intelligent interest in the study and inter- 
pretation of letters. His examination of two Clarendon Press text- 
books, Dr. Aldis Wright’s Hamiet and Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s 
Adonais, is final and overwhelming. When he points out ‘the errors 
of Mr. Saintsbury’s or Mr. Gosse’s histories of English literature, 
when he corrects and supplements Mr. Palgrave’s citations from 
Greek and Latin writers in his Landscape in Poctry, when he dis- 
cusses and elucidates two difficult problems in the work of James 
Thomson, or disposes of a daring theory as to the authorship of the 
Kingis Quair, he is doing useful work, and work which no one is 
more competent to do. In devoting pages to the exposure of a 
certain Mr. Raffety, who, it appears, has published a book on Books 
worth Reading, in solemnly denouncing a foolish compilation called 
West Country Poets, and some needless Personal Recollections, Sou- 
venirs, and Anecdotes of Thomas De Quincey and his Friends and 
Associates, he is merely exciting himself without a cause, and making 
cheap journalism which any journalist could have done just as well. 
Mr. Collins often thinks it his duty to be angry, but he is not always 
thinking of his duty. His brain seems to be haunted by one writer 
as by a fixed idea, and the number of references to Mr. Gosse can 
scarcely be reckoned, especially as many of them avoid mentioning 
him by name. Mr. Collins wishes to give an instance of Mr. Le 
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Gallienne’s critical extravagance, and, as if by fascination, he turns 
toa remark about Mr. Gosse. He is sneering at pretenders to ency- 
clopsedical knowledge, and “ these are the gentlemen,” he says, “ who 
sit down ‘to edit the literatures of the world’ ”’: it is a series edited 
by Mr. Gosse. He drags in a violent footnote about an old contro- 
versy: it is the famous controversy with Mr. Gosse. Eight pages 
are enough for the rough but not malicious demolition of Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti; twenty-three are required for a minute, jubilant, and 
intentionally irritating cross-examination of Mr. Gosse. Turn to 
the index, and you will see: 


GossE, Edmund, his Short History of Modern English Literature reviewed, 
110—132. 
GossInG, analysis of the accomplishment, 115 ; compared with Euphuism, id. 


This, to be sure, is a paltry enough attempt at facetiousness; but it 
is gentlemanly compared with a passage in the review of Stevenson’s 
Letters, where a quotation is made from a letter which may be found 
in Vol. ii., p. 293, addressed to Mr. Gosse, and this quotation is 
coupled with an equally unnecessary and offensive reference to 
Stevenson’s correspondent, who is not indeed named, but who may 
easily be identified even by those who have not read the book, 
but have chanced to see a few casual quotations in a newspaper 
review. Mr. Collins, it must be remembered, finds it ‘ very dis- 
tasteful to give pain or cause annoyance to anyone,” has not the 
“smallest personal bias against any of those whom’”’ he has “ cen- 
sured most severely,” and is writing “ serious, patient, and absolutely 
impartial criticism.” 

Where Mr. Collins is most generally interesting is in his examina- 
tion of current criticism, and his protest against the manufacture of 
cheap reputations. He points scornfully to the spectacle of the 
ignorant applauding the ignorant, both comfortable in the ditch 
together. Only, he is a little apt to see bad intentions where there 
are really no intentions of any kind whatever. Mr. Collins, as it 
seems to me, expends a good deal of needless anger over what he 
calls “the prevalence, or rather the predominance, of mere preju- 
dice, the prejudice of cliques in favour of cliques, the prejudice of 
cliques against cliques.” I do not believe much in cliques, so far 
as that word is used to represent a somewhat unfair or malicious 
banding together of persons professing the same loves or hates. 
The wicked clique is as empty a convention as the wicked baronet. 
Few baronets in real life, whatever their intentions, have the in- 
tellectual vigour and consistency attributed to them in fiction ; they 
remain, as a rule, comparatively harmless. And cliques, if cliques 
exist, so far from pushing incompetence and frustrating competence 
for personal motives, or doing mischief for mischief’s sake, are 
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usually of the most pitiable honesty, and applaud what they really 
think to be good, condemn what they really think to be bad. I have 
not the slightest doubt that the supporters of what is, I believe, 
called the Kailyard School of fiction, have supported that school in 
all sincerity of admiration; that those persons who compare Mr. 
Stephen Phillips with Milton, or, as Mr. Churton Collins himself 
does, with Leopardi, do so in all simplicity ; that there are dramatic 
critics who really consider Mr. Pinero a dramatist of great intel- 
lectual capacity, superior on many points to Ibsen; musical critics 
who really imagine themselves to be moved by the music of Dr. 
Parry or Sir Alexander Mackenzie; art critics who find it quite 
impossible to find merit in the sculpture of Rodin. I am more 
charitable than Mr. Collins; where he sees perfidy and depravity, 
“the work of deliberate fraud,” I can see only ignorance and bad 
taste, a helpless ignorance, a hopeless bad taste. Now taste can 
neither be acquired nor eradicated ; it is an essence, not a property ; 
once in existence, it can be trained to finer and subtler perceptions ; 
but it must be born, like genius, and no one is responsible for its 
possession, any more than he is responsible for the colour of his eyes 
or hair. Ignorance is indeed a more remediable matter; but even 
here let us not be unjust. Few men are ignorant by preference, 
but rather by misfortune; and against misfortune, who is fully 
armed? Probably many of the hasty gentlemen who review books 
in the newspapers have a sincere envy of Mr. Collins’ knowledge of 
many literatures ; but circumstances have not left them the leisure to 
attain that knowledge. Some of them, lacking knowledge, possess a 
certain measure of taste; there are others who, lacking taste, possess 
a certain measure of knowledge. And I maintain that, as a rule, 
these gentlemen do their best. They should be treated more gently ; 
and, in particular, it should be explained to them that enthusiasm is 
a good thing, but that unintermittent enthusiasm tends to mental 
exhaustion. 

Or, what if after all the newspaper critics are right, and Mr. 
Collins and a few other people, wrong? What if English literature 
has never known so brilliant an epoch as the present; what if the 
poets and novelists whom we meet or pass in the Strand or at the 
Author’s Club are really the greatest we have ever had? I will 
relate an experience which happened to me lately, just as it hap- 
pened: was I perhaps nearer the truth then, in my ingenuous 
wonder, my trustful acceptance of a surprising piece of good news, 
than I am now, when reflection has brought back the old doubts 
again ? 

Ido not often read novels, finding that the very interesting art 
of the novelist requires a closer attention in following its processes, 
with a more abundant leisure, than I care to give or happen to 
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possess. When I do, however, read a novel it is generally a French 
one; and I confess that, up to the other day, I was under the im- 
pression that in following a natural preference I was also on the 
footsteps of wisdom. But, the other day, happening to take up a 
novel translated from the Norwegian, I found at the end of the 
volume thirty-two closely printed pages of advertisements, giving 
the opinions of the press on thirty-two English novels. The volume 
was dated a few years back, and the novels had been published, 
apparently, within a year or two of that date. I read these 
opinions of the press with a keen interest, which I found presently 
growing into something like astonishment, and when I had come to 
the end of them I began to wonder how I could possibly have over- 
looked so many works of so high a genius. The newspapers whose 
opinions I had been reading were the best known newspapers in 
England ; they seemed, so far as I could judge, to represent every 
kind of opinion throughout the country. Well, according to these 
newspapers, every one of these thirty-two books was, in its way, 
something of a masterpiece. ‘“ Mr. Hall Caine,” I read, “ reaches 
heights which are attained only by the greatest masters of fiction. 
...I think of the great French writer, Stendhal, at the same 
moment as (sic) the great English writer.” It is Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor who thinks of Stendhal at the same moment as of Mr. Hall 
Caine; but the Scotsman is very bold, and goes further, finding 
another novel of the same writer “ distinctly ahead of all the fic- 
tional literature of our time, and fit to rank with the most powerful 
fictional writing of the past century”; while the Christian World 
realises how great is the “fascination of being present, as it were, 
at the birth of a classic”; of Zhe Manaman that is. Of another 
book by another writer, the Daily Chronicle assures me “ It has not 
a dull page from first to last. Any one with normal health and 
taste can read a book like this with real pleasure”; while the 
Westminster Gazette and the Speaker, referring to, I should suppose, 
two singularly different books, declare, with singular unanimity of 
language, of one “that there is cleverness enough in it to furnish 
forth a dozen novels” ; of the other, that the writer has “ put enough 
observation, humour, and thought into this book to furnish forth 
half-a-dozen ordinary novels”; only half-a-dozen, it is true, this 
time. Then the Globe tells me, of yet another story, that “ this 
is a remarkable story—a story that fascinates, tingling with life, 
steeped in sympathy with all that is best and saddest”; I turn 
the page, I see the name of yet another story, and here it is the 
Standard assuring me that this too is “a remarkable story; it 
abounds with dramatic situations, the interest never for a moment 
flags, and the characters are well drawn and consistent.” Robert 
Louis Stevenson is on the next page, and of him I read neither 
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more nor less than of all the others. But on the next page I find 
Mr. Zangwill, and the Queen “has not the least doubt that The 
Master will always be reckoned one of our classics.” Before a 
book of Mr. Henry James the Manchester Guardian can only gasp: 
“To attempt to criticise a creation so exquisite, so instinct with the 
finest and purest human feeling, so penetrated with the fastidious 
distinction of a sensitive spirit, would indeed be superfluous, if not 
impertinent.” The Manchester Couric is more explicit, and dis- 
covers that Mrs. Lynn Linton “ writes with all the bitterness of 
Dean Swift”; and the Pall Mall Gazette discovers that Mr. CO. F. 
Keary “is less witty than Mr. Meredith, but more responsible” ; 
and the Zimes and the World, in almost the same words, mention 
that a novel of Mr. W. E. Tirebuck is “the most remarkable con- 
tribution made by fiction to the history of the working classes since 
Mary Barton” [since Mrs. Gaskell wrote her Mary Barton we have 
seen no more interesting novel on the condition of the working 
classes” ], “and it has a wider range and import of deeper gravity.” 
After this it cannot surprise us that one book “ must be pronounced,” 
by the Daily Chronicle, “an almost unqualified triumph ” ; and that 
the World finds without difficulty “(a work to which the much- 
used adjective ‘ beautiful’ may be applied with full intention and 
strict justice.” 

It is doubtless my loss that, not being a novel reader, I have not 
read more than two out of the thirty-two novels, of which, I suddenly 
realise, such wonderfully attractive things have been said. One of 
these books I certainly admired; the other I did not. A few of 
the others I have taken up; and, it now appears, laid down too 
hastily ; for it did not occur to me to continue reading them. In 
the future, I fear, I shall have but little time for my French novels ; 
for I confess that, interesting as I found some of them, in their 
degree, I should not have been disposed to apply anything like the 
same unqualified praise to any one of them which all these critics 
apply to every one of the thirty-two English works. I therefore 
feel it my duty (I am sure it will be my privilege) to turn my 
attention at once to contemporary English novels; and, these critics 
impress upon me, I shall have no difficulty of choice: all are good, 
almost all are supremely good. Nothing, for a long time, has in- 
terested me so much as this sudden renaissance of the novel in 
England ; or, should I say, in all medesty, my sudden discovery 
of it? During the whole of the nineteenth century, prior to this 
year of grace, there have been perhaps a dozen novelists whom the 
world in general has agreed to consider more or less first class 
novelists. Here, in one publisher’s list, are twice that number of 
writers, about each of whom our responsible critics have spoken in 
terms which would only barely escape flattery if applied to all but 
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the greatest of the others. I repeat: all this has interested me 
profoundly, for, assuming that one publisher is not alone in pub- 
lishing for men and women of genius, how incalculable must be 
the number of great novelists now writing in England, their very 
names, perhaps, unknown to others as ill-informed in these matters 
as myself ! 

Now who is right, these gentlemen with their enthusiasm, or Mr. 
Collins with his little suggestion about “ hyperbole heaped on hyper- 
bole, rhodomontade on rhodomontade,” his statement: ‘it is not 
that a good book will not be praised, but that bad books are praised 
still more”; his conclusion : ‘‘ measured and discriminating eulogy, 
which means precisely what it expresses, and which is always the 
note of sound and just criticism, is to the uninitiated poor recom- 
mendation compared with that which has no limitation but 
extremes”? If these gentlemen are wrong, if they have no 
clearer sense of what they are saying than the foreigner who 
begins his crescendo of eulogy with “ splendid,” ‘“ superb,” “ mag- 
nificent,” and ends it with “nice,” then may not Mr. Collins be 
within measurable distance of the truth in saying of much con- 
temporary criticism: ‘“ Without standards, without touchstones, 
without principles, without knowledge, it appears to be regarded as 
the one calling for which no equipment and no training are needed ? ” 
“ Asa rule the men who write bad books are the men who criticise 
bad books,” he reminds us; and again: “ The writer of a single 
good book is soon forgotten by his contemporaries; but the writer 
of a series of bad books is sure of reputation and emolument.” Is 
or is not all thistrue? Is there any remedy forit? Is there any 
likelihood that the remedy will be found and applied ? 

Mr. Collins tells us, as if he were telling us something startling, 
that “the sole encouragement now left to authors to produce good 
books is the satisfaction of their own conscience, and the approbation 
of a few discerning judges.” But has not that, with a very few 
exceptions, always been the case? Good art, except sometimes the 
very greatest, so great that it possesses every quality, even com- 
mercial value, has never been a money-making commodity. A choice 
lies before the artist, if that can be called choice where the true artist 
will never know what it is to hesitate at the parting of the ways. 
There has never been a time or a country where the populace has 
wanted beauty, has wanted, that is, any form of art. Mr. Collins 
himself points out that, at the great epochs, in the Athens of 
Pericles, the Rome of Augustus, the Florence of the Medici, art was 
made for the few good judges, not for the judgment of the crowd; 
and it was the good fortune of the artists that there was a Pericles, 
an Augustus, a Pope of the Medici, who happened to care greatly 
for art. Even in our own days there was a king who cared greatly 
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for art, who made it possible for Wagner to conquer the world during 
his own lifetime, and on his own terms; who made possible the 
greatest achievement in art of our times. People said he was mad: 
that is the difference; they deposed him and allowed him to drown 
himself. No doubt he ruled Bavaria with a certain eccentricity ; 
he built many expensive palaces, and was unconventional in his 
methods, and sometimes disturbed the sleep of his people by driving 
noisily past their windows ai night; but he did no great wrong to 
his nation or to the world, caused no bloodshed, had none of the 
typical vices and bourgeois ambitions which bring about great 
calamities meanly ; and he was a prince to art. There has been no 
other since Louis XIV., and thus the populace has never had art 
thrust upon it. Why, then, should it be expected to encourage or 
support artists? There was a time when it was the custom for the 
impoverished man of letters to appeal to the charity of some wealthy 
and instructed nobleman. The custom has changed, and yet, still, 
is not a painter of originality often obliged to depend for long 
periods on the intelligent generosity of a single buyer? The public 
has never known good art from bad; it has never, of its own 
accord, encouraged good art; it is unreasonable to expect that it 
ever will. The present time is not exceptional in its disregard for 
good art; there it is but repeating history. Where it is excep- 
tional is in its creation of a new order of merit, in its assumption 
that, as Mr. Collins says, ‘the criteria of the multitude need be 
the only criteria of what is addressed to the multitude,” in its 
enfranchisement of ignorance grown restless with new ambitions. 

The world is becoming more and more democratic, and with de- 
mocracy art has nothing todo. What is written for the crowd goes. 
to the crowd; it lives its bustling day there, and is forgotten, like 
to-day’s newspaper to-morrow. The catalogue of novels which I 
chanced to take up was some few years old; if I turned to the cata- 
logue which has replaced it, I am sure that I should see the same 
eulogies, but on other, newer books. For the first time in the history 
of the world, as Mr. Collins points out, the crowd has found for itself 
a loud, multitudinous voice. It has thrown off its chains, the chains 
of good taste; it has won liberty, the liberty to misbehave. It is 
sick of enduring the sight of masterpieces; it is weary of waiting for 
some new excellence to be discovered for its admiration. It is power- 
ful now, it must have its own bread and games, and the slave’s 
revenge on its masters. Books multiply, praise is tossed about ; but 
the artist stands aside, not even hors concours, because there are no 
longer any judges, or their voice is drowned by the gabble of the 
jurymen, as they disagree among themselves, and refer the verdict to 
the bystanders. 

ArtHur Symons. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
I—THE CONDITIONS OF FRANCO-BRITISH PEACE. 


Ir is generally admitted by public opinion that the relations between 
France and England, after having been for some time perilously 
strained, have now become normal again, and that all danger may 
happily be considered as averted. This idea finds favour even in the 
ranks of the government, and I could mention more than one eminent 
politician who openly proclaims himself in no anxiety on this point. 

But, for my part, since I have again been asked for my opinion on 
this terribly important question, I must confess that I do not in any 
way share this optimistic view. It is true that for the last year the 
tone of the press has changed, both in London and in Paris, and that, 
for reasons which it is not very difficult to divine, those persons whom 
a year ago I accused of doing all they could to provoke a war between 
the two countries, with a view to their own material aggrandisement, 
have been obliged to discontinue their hideous trade. The presence 
at the Exhibition of Delegates from the British Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the reception given to them; the marks of sympathy 
shown by the French to the English people on the death of their 
great and noble Queen; the cordial messages addressed to the 
President of the Republic by Lord Carrington on behalf of King 
Edward VIT; all these things have happily brought about a change 
of attitude. The journals of the two countries have ceased to 
exchange those perpetual recriminations which, tending as they did to 
inflame popular opinion, constituted a very real danger. Moreover, 
the war in South Africa, by dragging out so long and entailing such 
enormous increase in expenditure, deprived those unscrupulous specu- 
lators who were calculating on drawing an eventual profit from a 
combined European and colonial war of the means of realising their 
schemes. They have perceived that in any case these profits stood a 
good chance of becoming very speculative indeed, owing to the fact 
that German and American commerce and finance would benefit far 
more than the English in the event of certain French ports being 
blockaded. To these clearer impressions and calmer reflections the 
present change of attitude is due. But both may be purely temporary, 
as any day may see, under slightly modified circumstances, a recur- 
rence of the alarming situation of last year. 

For the simple reason that all this is anything but a mere question 
of feeling. Between France and England the grounds of conflict are 
many and permanent. Perhaps at the actual moment there are no 
two countries in the world which can show more. It may easily be 
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understood that, in the face of such a situation, words and intentions 
are not enough to restore confidence and ensure peace. There must 
be deeds. Verba volant, acta manent. 

But what deeds? It is obviously difficult to determine these 
beforehand. Neither is it necessary, for the important thing is, not 
so much the deeds themselves, as the spirit in which they are done. 
That is what we have to determine. 

I have said that France and England are exposed at any moment 
to direct or indirect collision. These collisions can only come from 
two things: from the colonial expansion of modern France, and from 
her alliance with Russia. We shall not see England going to war to 
recapture Calais, nor France avenging the wrongs of Ireland by 
armed intervention. Between the two countries there is no direct 
rivalry. This is why they can insist so often and so sincerely on 
their peaceable intentions, and abandon themselves to demonstrations 
of sympathy which are not in the least hypocritical. This is why the 
French are warmly welcomed in England, and why there are so 
many Anglophiles in France. 

But let us leave these two neighbour countries, so little separated 
by the narrow stretch of channel that they can see each other on clear 
days, and turn to the rest of the globe, to those distant lands where 
the flags of European nations are exposed to incessant rivalry. 
Everything is changed. The prestige of French literature and art 
is not felt by the English who live in these lands, and the French 
people who represent the Mother-country out there are wholly 
untouched by Anglo-mania. This gives rise to incidents which, 
aggravated by distance, and still further exaggerated by the press, 
may, if care is not taken, very easily become casus belli. 

They may either engender conflicts in which the two countries are, 
at any rate at the beginning, alone engaged, as in the case of 
Fashoda; or conflicts may arise from the action of another Power; 
and there are ninety chances in a hundred that this other Power will 
be Russia, who, whatever may have been said, finds herself impelled, 
both by her geographical position and to a certain extent by political 
causes, towards an Asiatic duel with England. At the present 
moment, taking up again this question of the relations between 
France and England, which, as everybody knows, I have very much 
at heart, owing to my sympathy with our neighbours on the other 
side of the Channel, I propose to approach it from a certain side 
which I believe will gain considerably by having light thrown on it. 
In what spirit ought England to regard the colonial expansion of 
France, and France her alliance with Russia, so that these two facts 
of contemporary history may not lead to an armed conflict between 


French and English ? 
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The English regard our recent efforts at colonisation with very 
thinly-disguised contempt. So much is certain. Now this contempt 
by no means presupposes that our new acquisitions in distant lands 
are in themselves mediocre. Tunis, Tonkin, Madagascar, are superb 
countries, capable of attaining a high degree of prosperity and con- 
tributing largely to the material progress of humanity. But it is 
just this progress which, in our hands, the English consider advances 
too slowly or not at all. They compare our railways and our ports 
and the progress of our commerce, with all that they have done 
themselves in neighbouring colonies, and they feel a certain pity for 
the poor Frenchmen who are trying to play at colonisation. And 
though Canada, in its present state, could bear honourable witness in 
our favour, if it were a question of knowing whether or no we are 
capable of turning out good colonies, it is clear that the condition of 
the French colonies will not easily bear comparison with that of the 
English colonies. We admit as much ourselves, often with a 
modesty exaggerated through our tendency to depreciate ourselves in 
some things as unjustly as we overrate ourselves in others. 

So in this respect there is no ground for anxiety, or if our neigh- 
bours would only confine themselves to despising our colonial enter- 
prises, to laughing at and ridiculing them, nothing very serious could 
happen. But they go further. In fact, in their opinion, the 
Britannisation of the whole world would be the greatest benefit that 
God could confer on humanity. England, they consider, brings 
civilisation to native races in the highest form that exists, while 
other nations, more especially France, are powerless to build up any- 
thing abroad on a solid, prosperous, and moral foundation. This is 
a settled conviction with the majority of English people. But it is 
childish to a degree. Goodness knows that personally I value Anglo- 
Saxon civilisation highly enough, and I do not mind saying so. But 
the notion that there can be any people in the world so perfect that 
it is desirable for entire humanity to receive its stamp, that notion is 
absurd, and cannot stand a moment’s serious examination. But if 
the English interrogate their conscience they will find that, if they do 
not profess this theory, they in every case act as if they professed it. 
Result—unhappy inspirations, regrettable actions, imprudent words. 
It does not necessarily lead to open aggression and brutal conquests 
on their part, but the impression they labour under that the 
populations of Pondicherry, Chandernagor, and Martin‘yue or St. 
Pierre and Miquelon would willingly welcome the Union Jack, that 
nothing could more safely ensure the happiness of the Annamese 
and Malagasy than to come under British rule, this impression, I 
affirm, makes them indulgent to many enterprises and encroachments 
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of doubtful loyalty, which may entail serious consequences, for they 
are sparks that may set light to a very big fire. In short, they look 
on our possessions with very much the same feclings with which the 
Americans regarded their neighbours in Cuba under Spanish rule. 
But the analogy is absolutely inexact. Spain extended to Cuba and 
the Philippines the traditional series of her cruclties and barbarities, 
while the French in the majority of their colonies have possibly 
erred in the other direction, of treating the natives on an imprudent 
footing of equality, granting them, not only civil rights, but the 
fullest political rights, so much so that sometimes the colonists have 
been obliged to complain of being sacrificed to the natives, and there 
are colonies such as Guiana where the Government entirely rests in 
the hands of the mulattos. 

I would not say that French popular opinion is not almost as 
incorrect with regard to British colonisation as English opinion is 
with regard to French colonisation. The most inaccurate things are 
said and written in France on this subject, and when through a habit 
into which not only our journalists but more responsible authors 
frequently lapse, the populations of India are represented as groaning 
under the brutal yoke of an administratién which has no other car 
than to squeeze them dry, and are further depicted as unanimous in 
their hatred of England and as looking to the coming of the 
“ White Czar of Russia, the deliverer,” I have only one fault to find 
with the picture, that it is the exact opposite of the reality. One 
must be either singularly ignorant or very disingenuous to regard 
the British Empire as a centre of barbarity, and to pity the unfortu- 
nate human beings subject to English laws. It is regrettable that a 
point of view so erroneous should be that of a certain number of 
writers on this side the Channel. 

The two countries then have equal cause to reproach each other for 
the injustice they suffer from. But as regards consequences, this 
injustice has a far greater significance in the one case than the other. 
Nobody in France dreams of enlarging his possessions at the expense 
of the British Empire. Colonel Marchand’s expedition was dis- 
approved of even by those who admired him most. The number of 
persons who think that we ought to make every effort to recover our 
ground in Egypt is diminishing every day. Even those who 
imagine that England tortures the Burmese do not show the 
smallest eagerness to fly to their succour. The new French Colonial 
Iimpire was made, one may say, in spite of France. It was the work 
of a man whom the English have never known how to estimate at his 
true figure, and whom I, for my part, consider one of the greatest 
statesmen of the century—Jules Ferry. If one can find any fault in 
this colossal work, it is that it 7s colossal and disproportioned, not to 
the resources, but to the population of France. She has ended by 
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supporting it and showing herself proud of it, but she feels that it 
would be compromising its ultimate success to carry it farther. The 
territories acquired cannot be added to without danger. The question 
now is to organise them, to put them in a position to defend them- 
selves, to fertilise them, make them productive. To endeavour to 
extend them would be hurtful to their progress and their security. 

British colonies are in a very different position. India would not 
be weakened by stretching towards China, nor South Africa by 
joining hands with Egypt. These ambitions may be open to the 
charge of extravagance from other points of view, but not from this. 
On the contrary, they constitute an element of strength, a stimulus to 
all useful energies ; they keep up the power of inter-action among the 
distant communities which England has scattered in swarms over the 
face of the earth. None the less we should distinguish between two 
different things. It is not a necessity that these communities should 
grow. The British Empire as it stands is sufficiently vast to utilise 
all the activity of its sons for long enough. Still the danger exists ; 
with the result that schemes of aggrandisement are formed every 
moment, if not by the central Government, at any rate by individuals 
and private associations. It is one of the finest things about the 
British Empire that it has been built up by the initiative of its 
citizens even more than by the enterprises of its Government. 
Government has only been called in to consecrate the work already 
accomplished, or at least begun, by its subjects singly or in association. 
The history of Hong-Kong, of Australasia, and many other countries 
is full of such instances. 

Now, given the feelings which the present state of the French 
Colonies inspires in the breasts of Englishmen, it is only natural that 
they should turn towards these colonies with a desire to annex them. 
When you are profoundly convinced, not only that your neighbour 
does not know in the least what to do with a piece of territory, 
while you could make it pay very well yourself, but that further, in 
annexing the territory you would be ensuring the happiness of 
everybody who lives in it, you are gone some way towards the action 
by which you attempt annexation. This is precisely the new danger 
which threatens Franco-British peace. I call it new because it has 
not yet had time to show itself openly, and I am quite prepared to 
have my perspicacity doubted by anyone who reads these lines ; 
unfortunately there are too many chances that the future may prove 
me right, and the friends of peace should have no illusions on this 
score. Whatever their efforts in the metropolis have been, whatever 
pretty speeches and proofs of mutual sympathy may have been 
passed between London and Paris, they do not make this danger 
any the less. It has its whole root in the spirit of covetousness 
which is springing up and growing, and if care is not taken, will go 
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on growing in the heart of the English with regard to the French 
Colonial Empire. It is not with impunity that a notion of this sort 
can spread among a people as energetic and enterprising as the 
English—the notion that the French don’t know how to set about 
colonisation, that they ill-treat the natives, and are unable to civilise 
them, that they hinder economic progress, and, moreover, care so little 
about their distant possessions, that it would be rendering a service 
both to them and the natives to relieve them of the responsibility. 
Notions such as these largely spread in the Anglo-Saxon world, lead 
to war more surely than all the Pritchard affairs, all the diplomacy 
of Lord Palmerston, and all the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain. 


II. 


Much may be said for and against the alliance with Russia now 
that France has concluded it, and it is obvious that this is not the 
place to discuss its merits and its disadvantages. It has one strong 
point in its favour; it exists. That is its supreme characteristic, and 
it would be either very audacious or very mad to attempt to go back 
on itnow. It is too late to ask whether France was right or wrong 
in concluding it, and all that can be done now is to make the best 
of it. 

Now the circumstances, we should note well at the outset, have 
considerably changed since the Cronstadt interview. The theme on 
which French statesmen had reasoned up till then had been that 
of an attack coming from the side of Germany and Italy, with the 
more or less effectual connivance of Austria. It is obvious on this 
hypothesis how valuable was the Russian Alliance. The Triple 
Alliance could not attack France so long as this attack was likely to 
end in exposing it to the blows of Russia. In return for Russia’s 
agreement to support France in such a hypothetical case, France 
willingly engaged to make the quarrels of Russia her own in the 
event of an attack on the latter by Germany. In saort, the whole 
combination was purely defensive. The hypothesis of a Franco- 
English conflict never entered into the calculations at all. It was the 
time when the French fleet under Admiral Gervais, on its return 
from Cronstadt, received a magnificent ovation at Portsmouth from 
the English navy, the English Government, and the [English people. 
As for eventual quarrels between England and Russia, they were 
indeed foreseen, but only as in the far distant future. Nobody in 
France had the smallest fear of any act of British aggression ever 
taking place in the extreme East; Russia’s immense stride towards 
China across a rapidly progressive Siberia had as yet cast no shadow 
before it, nothing was perceived but a sort of slow gliding movement 
by which the soldiers of the Czar came nearer and nearer to the 
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soldiers of Queen Victoria. Incidents might arise on the frontiers of 
Persia and Afghanistan; but they would be easily controlled in the 
interests of peace; France, with the best will in the world, using all 
her influence to maintain a good understanding between her neigh- 
bour across the Channel and her Muscovite ally. Finally, in the very 
improbable event of future encroachments in India on the part of 
Russia, France was not pledged to take part in them; the defensive 
attitude alone being admitted in the new treaty. 

Such, I very well remember, were the notions current in the most 
enlightened political circles in Paris. But we are very far-removed 
from this situation, and the present one, compared with the past, 
presents this anomaly: that of the six great Powers two only, France 
and Italy, share at the present moment the same interests and the 
same point of view as regards foreign policy. As for the four others, 
their interest and their point of view have completely changed. 
Germany already has a navy and is trying hard to double it; her flag 
waves everywhere; she has taken upon herself a universal rd/e. 
England finds herself compelled, if not to sacrifice completely, at any 
rate largely to renounce two articles of her political creed—absence of 
militarism and diplomatic isolation. Austria has made an alarming 
step towards disintegration, a step long dreaded and which now 
threatens to be inevitable and near. Lastly, Russia is cutting out a 
way for herself towards the Pacific Ocean; and this unexpected 
departure upsets the regular routine of her political procedure and her 
economic equilibrium. Not only so, but serious events have arisen 
elsewhere; the victory of Japan over China, and that of the United 
States over Spain, have brought to light two new factors of inter- 
national power; to say nothing of Japanese pretensions with regard 
to Corea, and the occupation of the Philippines by the Americans, 
coinciding with the anti-European movement in the Celestial Empire 
and the formation of the Australian Commonwealth, all tending to 
concentrate the attention of the world on the Far East. The question 
thus opened up will never be solved by protocols and indemnities ; it 
will remain open, for it is a very great and a very delicate question, 
and the solution of it is necessarily very far off. It is infinitely 
probable that long before it is settled, another terrible question will 
have been opened up in the heart of Europe—that of the Austrian 
succession, which will produce on Germany, Hungary, Italy, Bohemia, 
Poland, and through Poland, Russia, very serious effects entailing 
tremendous consequences. How can two situations be imagined more 
unlike than that of 1891, and that of 1901? Whether we are fully 
alive to it or not, I am convinced that in fifty years time, when we 
study the history of this period, everyone will admit that no other 
period can show a similar case of so many formidable events concurring 
in so short a space of time. 
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It will be easily understood that any system of alliances would be 
touched and shaken by these things. That is exactly what has 
happened ; and the defensive alliances formed by Europe since 1870 
have not recovered from the shock. ‘The Triple Alliance may be 
resuscitated as much as you please on paper: in reality it is dead, and 
nothing will bring it tolife again. But the Franco-Russian Alliance 
was defensive too, and if it has remained unbroken, that is because 
one of the two parties has more or less transformed it into a line of 
action. And herein preciscly lies a source of great embarrassment 
for France. 

France, in the midst of all these recent events, finds herself in a 
somewhat singular situation, which nevertheless offers certain advan- 
tages. But she has not moved an inch. Nothing that has happened 
has modified the direction cf her interests or the attitude of her 
policy. Her magnificent Indo-Chinese possessions are but very 
slightly threatened by the difficulties which have arisen in the Far 
East. Being already provided for, she has no need to trouble about 
taking any share in the spoliation of China, and whatever may be 
said to the contrary, she never had any serious intention of posing as 
the champion of the integrity of China. Every progressive step 
made by the world’s commerce in these latitudes, every fresh instance 
of the strengthening or aggrandisement of any European Power, must 
in the long run prove profitable to French Indo-China, which forms 
the most compact, the best situated and the vastest group which 
Europe has yet formed in the Far East. 

But this is quite another matter. And that terrible question of 
Austria which threatens the entire world, which we can hardly speak 
of, but which we must nevertheless get accustomed to, does not affect 
us. It is on the shores of the Baltic and Adriatic that this moral 
earthquake will be felt. Our frontiers will be spared; and if a 
greater Germany is formed, stretching from Hamburg to Trieste, far 
from being disturbed, we shall benefit by it in more ways than I 
have time to discuss here without digressing. 

If, then, France were not bound to Russia she could regard all 
these events with a tranquil eye, drawing her small profits from them 
here and there, and carrying on her own development in peace in the 
midst of the general agitation. But, bound to Russia, she finds her- 
self to-day mixed up in all the imbroglio at Pekin, and to-morrow she 
may be concerned in another at Vienna. 

And from the same cause she may find herself very swiftly and 
suddenly drawn into conflict with England; this time, not through 
any fault of England’s, but through her own fault, at any rate 
through the fault of her alliance with Russia. It would be 
madness, I repeat, to break off this alliance violently; that 
would be to transform a zealous friend into an_ irreconcilable 
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enemy, to go back on our pledged word, to endanger our good 
name, to compromise all our future arrangements and to weaken 
us morally. It cannot be. But without separating we may keep 
watch in a friendly fashion. We can at least see that incidents 
which have been so frequent in Russian policy in China for the last 
year, do not again occur—senseless, imprudent incidents which act 
like a spark in a powder magazine. 

Supposing one of these incidents, pushed a little bit too far—at a 
time when England, having settled her affairs in South Africa, is less 
trammelled in her movements—were to bring on a war between 
England and Russia, England might be very strongly tempted to 
attack the enemy nearer home in the person of her ally, to immobilise 
and if possible destroy that fleet, the first in the world after her 
cwn, which might be of so much help later on to Russia. The 
temptation would be so strong that possibly England might yield to 
it. And two countries would be fighting without merey, two 
countries that stand alone in the whole world as representing all that 
is best in liberal thought—and all for what? That Manchuria may 
only fall more surely into Muscovite hands, and that Russian garrisons 
may be established in Afghanistan. 

That is the danger which we have to face, we Frenchmen who do 
not want this absurd and aimless war. Russia needs absolute security 
that we shall be with her if she happened to be the object of unjusti- 
fiable aggression on the part of another, but she must also see clearly 
that we will not follow her in any struggle made inevitable by her 
rashness and extravagant ambitions. She ought to know that, ready 
as we are to defend her territory in case of need, we have no desire to 
be dragged into a war for the pleasure of enlarging it still further. 
It is on this condition alone that the Russian alliance can be any 
good or any use to us, and it is for our Government to look to it. 

And it is for the English Government on the other hand, above all 
for public opinion, so enlightened and so powerful in Anglo-Saxon 
hands, to look to it, that the French Colonial Empire shall be 
respected by the English, not only in action but in thought: that 
they shall not be led away to regard it as their natural prey, destined 
by Providence to fall into British hands, and that they do not 
imagine that they are working for the good of humanity in hastening 
the moment when this supposed decree of Providence shall be 
carried out. 

These are the two great enemies of Anglo-French peace, the two 
sources of probable conflicts. Let the French retain their allies if 
necessary; let the English exercise perpetual self-restraint so that 
they may not be carried away by a disastrous cupidity. 

PreRRE DE CouBERTIN. 











IIl.—A GENERAL TREATY OF ARBITRATION BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE. 


A year ago this Review extended its hospitality to an article by me 
on Anglo-French relations as they were at that time. They were not 
then good. On both sides of the Channel there was an intense 
feeling of distrust as to the objects which might be lurking behind 
an irritating attitude of several important newspapers in both 
countries. In his speech to the Primrose League in May last, Lord 
Salisbury gave expression to the apprehensions current in England 
when he said :— 


‘‘Governments may come and go; feelings may change from year to year. 
That root of bitterness against England, which I am wholly unable to explain, 
may be a ‘mere caprice, merely something to satisfy the exigencies of the 
journalists of the moment, or it may indicate some deep-set feeling with which 
at a later date we shall have to reckon. We can have no security in any con- 
fidence in the feelings or sympathy of other nations, however much we may 
honour them. However grateful we may be for the sympathy they may have 
shown us, we can have no security except in the efficacy of our own defence and 
the strength of our own right arm. Everywhere you see the powers of offence 
increasing—armies become larger, navies are founded, railways, telegraphs, all 
the apparatus which science has placed at the disposal of war becomes more per- 
fect and more effective; and all these things may, by one of those strange 
currents which sweep across the ocean of international politics, be united in one 
great wave to dash upon our shores.” ! 


There were a number of reasons for irritation in England, however 
little real foundation there may have been for it in fact. In France, 
on the other hand, people were unable to account for Englishmen 
taking seriously mere boulevard frivolity, and the feeling spread that 
England cherchait queredie on any pretext. 

The attitude of the French press in connection with the Boer war, 
and the sympathy felt for the Boers throughout France was also 
irritating. Englishmen, it is true, were not equally hurt by still 
greater sympathy for the Boers in other countries, but they seemed 
to count upon a different feeling on the part of the French. 

At length came the meeting of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce in Paris and their magnificent reception by the French, which 
dispelled once and for all the accumulated mists of ill-feeling which 
had been gathering through mere misunderstandings. When Mr. 
Kruger arrived in France all distrust of England had gone, and the 
reception he met with was simply that accorded to an old man making 


(1) Zimes, May 10, 1900. 
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a last effort to save the independence of his little republic. In 
accordance with the practice of International Law he was treated as 
the head of a still existing State, but not a single word was spoken or 
cry raised which showed the slightest hostility to England. In fact, 
the French had been convinced that the true feeling of Englishmen 
towards France was a friendly one. At the present moment I can 
say, without fear of contradiction, that the French officially and 
unofficially are intensely desirous of good relations with England. 
Indeed, since the war of 1870 the feeling has seldom been so cordial. 
At bottom the French have as great an admiration for what is strong 
and stable in the English, as the English have for what is high- 
minded and generous in the French. There is more social sympathy 
between them than probably between any other two nations in 
Europe. Their intellectual and artistic rivalry is a benefit to both, 
and their commercial interests do not clash, but complete each other. 
But no two other nations have so many little matters of contention, 
matters which give rise to irritating press controversies, and which 
can easily be fanned into national questions, if not dealt with in the 
spirit of making an effort to take each other’s point of view into 
account. 

This being the present state of feeling in France, the moment 
seemed propitious to give expression to the idea of a general treaty 
of arbitration with Great Britain, a treaty giving effect as between 
these two countries to the project which recently miscarried as between 
Great Britain and the United States. Ata meeting of the French 
Arbitration Society, under the chairmanship of the venerated cham- 
pion of peace, M. Frédéric Passy, I was afforded an opportunity of 
setting out the advantages which both peoples would derive from 
such a treaty.! 

My suggestion, though falling far short of the humanitarian 
schemes which have been dreamt of by peace societies, and though 
completely detached from any thought of disarmament, was very 


(1) The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post gave the following concise résumé of 
my address :—‘‘ Mr. Barclay reviewed in his speech the oft-repeated reasons which 
should make for a good understanding between France and Great Britain; their 
active commercial relations, their many common ideas, their numerous bonds of sym- 
pathy. On the other hand, the contiguous territories of the two countries in every 
corner of the globe offer a possible source of conflict. An intemperate outburst of 
popular feeling might also occasion danger. Mr. Barclay urged that peace should not 
be at the mercy of an incident, and that no effort should be spared to render impossible 
so dire a catastrophe as a war between the two nations. This end, he argued, would 
be attained by the conclusion of a treaty of arbitration covering differences of every 
nature, and modelled, perhaps, on the lines, amended as inquiry might suggest, of the 
abortive treaty between Great Britain and the United States. Mr. Barclay contended 
that one of the great advantages of such a treaty would be to avert hasty action and, 
by postponing at least a declaration of war, to allow the respective Goverrments to 
gain time and feeling to coo! down. Mr. Barclay’s speech is reported at length by the 
Figaro, which accords it the place of honour in its columns.”’ 
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warmly received by M. F. Passy, M. Richet, M. Marillier, M. Decugis, 
and those who are associated with them in their campaign. Among 
Frenchmen, not directly connected with the peace movement, according 
to several Paris correspondents of London newspapers, the proposal 
was equally weil received. 

‘Tt is pleasing to note,” wrote in particular the correspondent of the Daily 
Chronicle, ‘‘that the comments upon Mr. Barclay’s conference are extremely 
favourable, and his motives are thoroughly appreciated by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. Lengthy reports of the meeting appear in the Temps and the 
Débats, the reports being almost exclusively taken up with Mr. Barclay’s speech. 
Vhilst awaiting editorial comments on the part of these two eminent organs of 
French high-class opinion, we may gather the popular view from an article in 
Le Francais, which considers Mr. Barclay’s scheme of an Anglo-French Arbi- 
tration treaty as an excellent idea. ‘Such a bond,’ it says, ‘ would bo a power- 
ful element of stability and progress introduced into international relations, 
We wish it could be received with the same favour in England as in France,’” 


I have since had an cpportunity of hearing the views of one of the 
greatest of French statesmen whose words were significant. “ We 
French,” he said, “ ardently desire good relations with England. 
But we cannot hold out our hand without being certain that it will 
be grasped with equal warmth on the other side of the Channel.” 
M. Clemenceau, the distinguished French politician and publicist, 
writes in a long article on the proposal in his weekly, Le Bloc: 


“Je ne me flatte point de lespcir que cette noble initiative puisse aboutir 
promptement au résultat désirable. Mais puisqu’aucun effort n’est perdu, 
puisque toute parole de bon sens si lente qu'elle soit 4 lever, finit par germer 
quelque jour dans les esprits qui paraissent les plus rebelles 4 la culture, recueil- 
lons précieusement toute généreuse pensée pour en transmettre le dépét aux 
temps marqués pour la moisson.”’! 


From England I have had many letters, some of approval and one 
among others which reminded me of a conversation I had with a 
prominent American citizen when the treaty of Arbitration nego- 
tiated by the Governments of Great Britain and the United States 
was rejected by the American Senate. I asked him how the attitude 
of a large minority of the Senate would strike his fellow countrymen. 
His view was characteristically frank. England, he ssid, had every- 
thing to gain by appeals to justice and equity, because on the 
American continent she was the weaker State and arbitration for her 
meant protection. For the United States it meant throwing away 
the advantage of their greater strength and abandonment of an 
object deep set in the American mind—an object, only from time to 
time finding expression, but which should never be lost sight of on 
the European continent—an object dating from Washington himself, 


(1) Compare comments of Paris correspondent of Zhe Times (March 30). 
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and given more and more definite expression to by Jefferson, Madison 
and Monroe, and re-enunciated by Cleveland, viz.: that the United 
States of North America, as the natural guardians of the destinies 
of the American continent, must keep their hands free to take the 
measures expediency may dictate for the vindication of American as 
distinct from European interests. 

Among English critics who were good enough to give me the 
benefit of their opinion was one who, I say, put forward a somewhat 
similar argument against a treaty between Great Britain and France. 
England, he said, had interests in different parts of the globe which 
could not be left to decision by judicial methods. Arbitration implied 
the application by impartial men of the rules which determine the 
actions of law-abiding citizens. But between States it was not 
always possible to abide by the rules observed by law-abiding citizens. 
There were the fait accompli, national dignity, and especially over- 
whelming interest for which it was difficult to formulate rules to be 
applied by impartial arbitrators called upon to administer natural 
justice. ‘Take, for instance, the case of Egypt. Would England 
consent to submit the duration of her occupation to arbitration ? 
Would her Australian colonies or Newfoundland allow the New 
Hebrides or the French shore difficulties to be adjudicated upon by a 
Court of Justice? Could she, with no judicially assessable rights in 
Morocco apply to arbitrators to adjust any claim she might put forward 
to prevent French expansion in that direction? England, moreover, 
could not join France in a treaty of arbitration, unless France would 
agree to certain clauses which would prevent the raising of questions 
merely to get them submitted to an arbitration the result of which 
she knew must be in her favour, if decided on purely judicial 
grounds. 

The difficulties my correspondent apprehends seem to me remote. 

The Newfoundland question is surely not one which on its merits 
could ever lead to war between two civilised peoples. Is it even a 
matter for arbitration? The French have the use of the shore 
under a Treaty which I venture to say every British-Government 
will respect till it is voluntarily cancelled by the parties to it. This 
does not prevent the treaty rights in themselves being dealt with in 
negotiation on that give-and-take principle to which diplomatic 
ingenuity, under the eye of a vigilant democracy, must ever seek to 
give expression. On the other hand, all points of interpretation are 
essentially matters for arbitration,’ and there are such points in 
connection with the French shore. 

The New Hebrides question is also one which can only be dealt 
with on a give-and-take principle. It affords no matter either for 


(1) Art. XVI. of the Hague Convention on arbitration specifically declares this to 
be “ recognised by the signatory Powers.” 
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war or for arbitration except upon interpretation of the existing 
arrangements. 

The Morocco, and probably all other difficulties which seem likely 
to arise for some time to come between England and France, except 
that of Egypt, will be essentially trade questions. Their interest for 
England would be singularly diminished if the two countries agreed 
to a policy of equality of treatment for the trade and enterprise 
of both for all territory annexed or protectorates assumed by 
either country in the future. In any case neither England nor 
France has any conflicting trade rights to arbitrate upon at present, 
and, as regards war, it is seldom openly entered upon in pursuit of 
purely material objects. Even the American-Spanish and British- 
Boer wars have only received the assent of the two Anglo-Saxon 
peoples, owing to the popular belief that the motives were dis- 
interested and that national dignity was at stake. 

Questions of territorial delimitation are essentially matters for the 
decision of joint commissions and arbitration. The work already 
done by Anglo-French joint commissions testifies to the perfect 
feasibility of this mode of settling such matters without the recourse 
to outsiders implied by arbitration as at present practised. 

The Egyptian question remains. It is the only one which occa- 
sions real difficulty. England has given permanence to a state of 
things originally understood to be provisional. In practice, the de 
facto situation is not disputed; in theory, France has never waived 
her reservations, though the neutralisation of the Suez Canal has 
removed one of the chief complaints on the part of Frenchmen, 
That Great Britain should evacuate Egypt no one now seriously 
expects. If the question were one susceptible of provoking war, it 
would long since have broken out. There are situations in the life 
of States, as of individuals, for which time alone can bring re- 
demption. Created by cupidity, through toil and earnest endeavour 
for good their initial vice may be merged in beneficial results. The 
honest efforts of British officials in Egypt to do useful work have 
already largely dissipated the adverse feeling to which an apparently 
somewhat crafty tendency of British policy may have given rise. 

There seems, therefore, for the present to be no question between 
England and France capable on its merits of leading to 
war. If existing differences should ever develop into dangerous 
questions, it will be due rather to matters of form than of fond. 
But if there is no danger of conflict on the merits of any of the 
existing differences, it is nevertheless true that the only war ever 
seriously apprehended of late years, in either Great Britain or in 
France, is one between these two countries. This shows that the 
danger is really due to the absence of some means of blunting the 
effect of shocks to popular feeling. Both peoples are intensely sen- 
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sitive on points of national prestige and dignity —the English 
now still more so than the French. When Anglo-French irri- 
tability was at a high point early last year, an eminent English 
solicitor, a man not only learned in the law but one of the most 
sensible men I know, a distinguished traveller and a scholar, wrote to 
me that he only regretted he was not younger to take part in the 
war with France which he thought was impending. His feelings had 
been roused, not by any British interest supposed to be threatened 
by France, but by acts which had only a sentimental character for 
Englishmen. Thata man, in whom mental balance and self-restraint 
are deliberately trained, should give way tu unreasoning resentment, 
shows how easily the war feeling can be stirred. And when national 
susceptibilities are affected, every one knows, the most trifling inter- 
national incidents at once assume a gravity which renders their 
diplomatic settlement one of difficulty. And so it happens that we 
have never been so near war in connection with Egypt, the New 
Hebrides, the French shore, Tunis, Siam, Madagascar, the Niger, or 
any other of the questions which have recently divided the two 
countries as under the influence of a vague feeling of anger in 
England, which seemed chiefly associated with the caricatures of 
the Queen,’ caricatures which very few Frenchmen ever saw. 

One of the chief advantages of a general arbitration treaty is that, as 
the two nations would know that no immediate danger of war existed, 
and that any difficulty would necessarily be settled by negotiation, 
and, if need be, eventually by arbitration, they would feel no impulse 
to back up the Government by public demonstrations and display 
of devil-may-care determination “to fight for country, right or 
wrong.” It would remove the danger of obstinacy, and of that pander- 
ing to cheap popular sentiment above which weak politicians are 
unable to rise, of those “firm stands” which an uncritical public 
easily mistakes for patriotic duty. 

Progress towards the adjustment of differences by pacific means 
has already been made by the conventions entered into at the Hague 
conference. 

The signatory Powers have undertaken, in case of grave disagree- 
ment or conflict, before appealing to arms, “as far as circumstances 
allow,” to have recourse to the good offices or mediation of one or 
more friendly Powers, and, “as far as circumstances allow,” the 
Powers can tender their good offices, and the exercise of this right 
can never be considered as an unfriendly act. Provision is made, 
“as far as circumstances allow,” and where involving “ neither 


(1) The Fashoda incident never reached a dangerous point in France. M. Delcassé 
settled it before the public understvol that the national dignity was involved with a 
skill for wh'ch mankind owes him more gratitude than som~ patriots are willing to 
concede. 
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national honour nor vital interests,”’ for international commissions of 
inquiry which are to have no binding character for the parties. Lastly 
is constituted a permanent Court of Arbitration to which all questions 
can be submitted, which it has not been possible to settle by diplo- 
macy, but in deference, according to Zhe Times correzpondent,}! 
to the wishes of Germany, everything of an obligatory character in 
connection with it has been most carefully eliminated. These pro- 
visoes are disappointing, but the arbitral court has been opened, 
permanent arbitrators have been appointed by most of the signatory 
Powers, and are already in office, and a number of cases, it seems, 
have already been entered for trial. The formation of a permanent 
court is 2 momentous step towards the acclimatisation of law and 
order in international differences. Not ten years ago, men were 
treated as ape dreamers who even diffidently suggested the 
possibility y of such a tribunal.? Yet we, probably, shall have still to 
wait long before we see its scope extended beyond the range of 
questions which States already have the habit of submitting to 
arbitration. In an address to the International Law Association in 
1896 Lord Alverstone (Sir Richard Webster) observed: ‘“ Those who 
have had personal experience in diplomatic work, and in international 

relations, know that the nature of the questions which might be dealt 
with by arbitration is so various, that it by no means follows that a 
permanent tribunal of the kind indicated would be necessary, or even 
suitable for the settlement of them all.”’ We shail learn by ex- 
perience whether this doubt is justified. In any case the institution 
of a permanent tribunal of arbitration, though an admirable begin- 
ning—the thin end of the wedge let us hope—ha is made no sub- 
stantial change of principle. The optional character of the submissicns 
to it leaves it at the discretion of the parties to determine whether 
the court has jurisdiction or not, and Governments, as heretofore, for 
obvious reasons, will necessarily look for guidance to the national 
feeling behind them, before electing in really dangerous cases of 
difference to seek arbitration. 

The treaty of arbitration which was drawn up and signed by the 
Governments of Great Britain and the United States differed from 
the Hague scheme in msking arbitration obligatory. The parties 
were to bind themselves to submit to arbitration ail ge in dif- 
ference between them, and which diplomacy had failed to settle. 


(1) July 7, 1901. 

(2) “*. . . theeuggestion that there might be an Iuternational Court always open for 
all suitors and nations who might care to invoke its jurisdiction. Some of us in 
America can well recollect the ridicule that was thrown upon tho plan in some quarters 
three years ago when it was proposed by the State Bar Aszociation of New York. It 
was opening a shop of justice with a sign out asking for custom.’’—Judge Baldwin 
Buffalo Report of International Law Association, 1899, 

(3) Report of 17th Conference, Brussels, p. 39. 
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There were to be three classes of arbitration tribunals. For questions 
of indemnity up to £100,000 three arbitrators were necessary. When 
more than that sum, was in dispute, five arbitrators were to be called 
in. For territorial or national questions six arbitrators were made 
necessary. In case of arbitrators finding it impossible to form the 
required majoritics, a friendly Power was to be called in to mediate. 

The chief clause in the treaty was as follows :— 

‘Art. VI. Any controversy which shall involvo the determinaticn of terri- 
torial claims shall be submitted to a Tribunal composed of six members, three 
of whom shall be judges of the British Supreme Court of Judicature, or 
members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, to be nominated by 
Her Britannic Majesty, and the other three of whom shall be Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, or justices of the Circuit Courts, to be 
nominated by the President of the United States, whose award by a majority of 
not less than five to one, shall be final. In case of an award made by less than 
the prescribed majority, the award shall also be final unless either Power shall, 
within three months after the award has been reported, protest that the same is 
erroneous, in which case the award shall be of no validity. In the event of an 
award made by. less than the prescribed majority and protested as above pro- 
vided, or if the members of the Arbitral Tribunal shall be equally divided, there 
shall be no recourse to hostile measures of any description until the mediation 
of one or more friendly Powers has been invited by one or beth of the high 
contracting parties.”’ 

Art. VII. provided for decision by a Tribunal similarly composed 
of all questions “ of principle of grave general importance affecting 
the national rights” of cither State, “as distinguished from the 
private rights whereof itis merely the international representative.” 

In confining the Court to arbitrators chosen by the States them- 
selves, and dispensing with an Umpire to whose impartiality no State 
would choose to entrust a national question, and in providing for a 
sort of appeal in the mediation of a friendly Power which would have 
a maturely argued case, with issue joined, on which to base its recom- 
mendations, the draughtsman of the Treaty seems to have solved the 
only real chjection to arbitration, viz. :—the intervention of outsiders 
in the decreeing of final decisions possibly absolutely contrary to the 
national feeling. 

A Treaty between Great Britain and France which adopted simply 
the principle of these articles would be a priceless boon to both 
countries. It would not be in the nature of a Utopian attempt to 
afford a substitute for war, which will always remain the u/tima ratio 
of peoples, when all other means of solution have failed. It might 
possibly lead to attenuation of the need for gigantic national arma- 
ments, though great standing armies may have other advantages 
besides those of defence and attack. But it would certainly insure 
that all reasonable means of discussion between the two States should 
be exhausted before recouree were had to the final and terrible arbitra- 
meat of brute force. Tomas Barciay. 








A SONNET OF REVOLT. 


“ Les modes ont fait plus de mal que les revolutions.” 
Vicror Hugo. UN. D. de P., iii., ¢. i. 


“Les revolutions sont les idées d’une époque.” 
LAMARTINE. Hist. d. Girondins, I, 15. 


Lire—what is Life? To do, without avail, 
The decent ordered tasks of everyday : 
Talk with the sober: join the solemn play : 

Tell for the hundredth time the self-same tale 

Told by our grandsires in the self-same vale 
Where the sun sets with even, level ray, 
And nights, eternally the same, make way 


For hueless dawns, intolerably pale. 


And this is Life? Nay, I would rather see 
The man who sells his soul in some wild cause : 
The fool who spurns, for momentary bliss, 
All that he was and all he thought to be : 
The rebel stark against his country’s laws : 


God’s own mad lover, dying on a kiss. 


W. L. C. 
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RUSSIA AND HER PROBLEM. 
I.—INTERNAL. 


ENGLisH opinion is perceptibly in a more indefinite and contra- 
dictory frame of mind towards Russia than at any previous period. 
It is at once pacific, irritable and perplexed, and there can be 
little doubt that the democracy as a whole, in its semi-conscious 
way, is gradually working up to a final decision upon the master- 
question of Imperial policy. The danger is that in default of 
thorough thinking it will fail to arrive at a steady view of a great 
problem in the round, and that its wavering judgment, though 
unmistakably inclining to settle on the better side, may be violently 
resolyed in some moment of passion. Since the kidnapping of the 
Battenberg, the régime of persecution and famine, the chartered 
massacre of the Armenians, the seizure of Manchuria and the viola- 
tion of Finland, sentimental Russophilism, partly on just grounds, 
but to no little extent through illogical and irrelevant reasons, has as 
good as disappeared in this country. ‘The opposite prejudice, on the 
other hand, in spite of the periodic paroxysms of Dr. Morrison— 
who would be right if Pekin were the centre of British policy 
instead of a point upon its cireumference—has been shaken at heart 
since Lord Beaconsfield’s ideas were abandoned by a Conservative 
Government and mere Russophobism was discovered to be a game in 
which England consistently paid forfeits and German diplomacy 
drew the stakes. The national mind, in a word, is open to pure 
argument, but is equally distrustful of facile optimism and vehement 
prejudice upon this subject. On one hand it is assured that there is 
room for both Powers in Asia, and on the other, that Russia against 
India is the real problem of Asiatic dominion, admitting of no 
solution for incompatible claims except war. But the country feels 
itself helped in no way by the mere assumption of general phrases 
such as either of these. It will not fight on speculation or trust without 
security. It wishes to get at the hard fact of the real difficulty which 
it feels to exist somewhere in the soft mass of inconclusive controversy. 

We are like the old empirics, who prescribed for symptoms without 
diagnosing the complaint. Russia is enormous, and we think her 
formidable. Her historic:line of advance has been in the direction of 
India. We conclude that India is her objective. She has expanded 
to the open East as naturally as the United States to the far West, 
but we decline to go behind the colossal fact of expansion to its true 
causes, and prefer to accuse the Slav empire of an insatiable appetite 
for aggrandisement and a brutal instinct of aggression. The Slay race 
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seeks its destiny over the plains precisely as the Anglo-Saxon, having 
no illimitable land to spread in, sought destiny over sea. The outside 
view of the empiric alarmist insists again upon crediting what it calls 
Muscovite diplomacy with a supernatural degree of unscrupulous 
ability. There never was a nation which did not feel itself con- 
tinually revolted by the unscrupulousness of its neighbours. This 
has been pointed out again and again in this Review, but it cannot 
be too often repeated, and ought never to be for one instant out of 
the mind of anyone who writes or speaks upon international or inter- 
racial questions, where this most unconscious form of cant is apt to 
insinuate itself into the utterances of the wisest and most moderate 
of men. Germany and England used to attribute a character of 
peculiar unscrupulousness to France, before that reputation was 
transferred by common consent to Berlin, with the primacy of the 
Continent. We sincerely regard the methods of the Muscovite as 
-the incarnation of unconscionable and grasping craft. But the whole 
Continent, while agreeing that Russia is an excellent second, is con- 
vinced that the devouring greed and unctuous bad faith of British 
policy are gross beyond denial in comparison. The reason is that the 
career of British conquest since Chatham—in whose time four-fifths of 
the Asiatic dominion of the Tzars had already come into almost 
effortless and automatic existence—has been incomparably more rapid, 
splendid, and belligerent than that of Russia. Nor, taking the last 
twenty years alone, which we are accustomed to lament with 
diverting gloom, as the period of national debility and humiliation, 
can it be fairly considered that Egypt, the Soudan, Rhodesia, the 
Boer territories, Burmah, Chitral, and the rest, are not a tolerable 
compensation for Merv and a fort on the Pamirs, or even for 
Manchuria and Port Arthur. With regard to Egypt and the Trans- 
vaal, our moral justification can only be made out by a casuistry as 
complicated as any to which Russia has ever had to resort. It may 
not be out of place to point out finally that ever since the Declaration 
of Independence we have credited the Americans with possessing, on 
the whole, a more domineering egoism than our own, while, since the 
war with Spain and the appearance of transatlantic competition as 
the universal commercial danger, there has been the most marked 
tendency upon the Continent to regard the United States as the most 
unscrupulous Power. These are considerations which suggest that a 
nation is accused of perfidy whenever it does anything which causes 
the slightest inconvenience to its neighbours, or obtains the slightest 
acquisition which others would have liked to have. In all these 
matters we should do well to take the advice of Lady Teazle seriously, 
and to leave honour out of the international question. Nations do 
not act in pursuance of abstract principle, whether ethical or other, 
but upon motives of urgent expediency, and their proceedings never 
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have or can be limited by scruples, but only by obstacles. Our familiar 


reproaches against Russian statesmanship and protests against the 


‘slipping forward of the glacier, in spite of the most solemn engage- 


ments, are like charging the forces of Nature with bad faith. 
The case is precisely the same with the theory of the melodramatic 
ability of Muscovite statesmanship. It is as fallacious as the similar 


quality detected in the policy of the British Foreign Office by the 


imagination of French journalists. AsSydney Smith justly observed 
that no man could be so wise as Daniel Webster looked, no diplomacy 
could be so unnaturally able as that of Russia seems to British 


alarmists. It might be very strongly argued on the contrary, as will 


better appear upon a further page, that Russian diplomacy has never 
won a single great game of statecraft except when her natural posi- 
tion has placed all the trumps in her hand. The neutrality in 
1870 which had the Treaty of Berlin as its consequence in 1878, 
was probably the most remarkable and far-reaching blunder committed 
by the statesmanship of any country except France in the last fifty 
years. Jtussia, in a word, is neither so able or powerful, nor as 
perfidious, nor as much under her own control as we commonly think. 
Her expansion towards free outlets and up to solid frontiers like the 
Hindu Kush, or the impervious mass of China proper, has been a 
natural force upon which we have attempted to place unreal bounds. 
Russia cannot be restrained by artificial restrictions. To have 
imposed them in the past has argued more folly on our part than 
overflowing them has implied the absence of a moral sense on hers. 
To rely upon them in the future would be equally vain—wrong and 
dangerous indeed beyond excuse. ussia’s problem is that she has 
already reached, or is rapidly approaching on every side, her real 
obstacles, which will oppose final barriers in some respects to her 
expansion, and in others will only be overcome, if they are to be 
surmounted at all, by a far higher development of her internal force. 

If we place ourselves at the point of view of St. Petersburg, and 
follow the Russian line of sight, we shall realise the vital connection 
between her external policy and her domestic condition. We can no 
longer separate these subjects as we have been accustomed to do. 
We can draw no sound conclusions from the local symptoms of her 
foreign policy without a study of the general system of the patient. 
What is the law of her evolution, and what ought to be the full 
orbit of her motion? This is a matter in which the deepest observers 
of Russia have felt the difficulty of dogmatism and the sense of 
almost unlimited possibilities of success or failure. Is not this pre- 
cisely the impression at once vague and weighty, imposing and 
indefinable, with which we rise from the perusal of the great 
volumes of Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu? It will be found that the 
most casual appreciations of the position of Russia are ths most 
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sanguine, and that in prolonged investigation there seems to rise 
up the background of some shadowy and immense doubt as to 
the future of the Tzardom. In the philosophy of Tolstoi, no less 
than in the politics of the Nihilists, in the frightful heresies 
‘of the peasants, and the fact that nearly every Russian student 
‘of economics becomes a Marxist as a matter of course, we seem 
to perceive some touch of the Asiatic wavering between fatalism 
and anarchy, and the tendency of the temperament of a race to 
some vast catastrophe. Can Herzen’s idea, that the empire of the 
Tzars must break up in a revolution, be considered even now as 
altogether impossible? Will autocracy disappear one day in the 
surge of a wild jacguerric, and orthodoxy—destitute of the binding 
power of the Latin priesthood—fall asunder into a chaos of strange 
sects? M. Pobiedonostseff criticises western civilisation precisely 
with the pedantic acuteness of a cultivated Mandarin. The inertia 
of the mujik, under the most favourable circumstances, has been 
recently described by M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu in a piquant passage 
of his admirable study of Siberia: “ To laziness the Siberian peasant 
joins the most extreme self-will. It is not always a bad quality, and 
the English owe to their stubbornness a great part of their success ; 
but while they are obstinate in action the Siberian, even more than 
the Russian, is obstinate in his inactivity. His moment of inertia is 
marvellous, and when he has decided to do nothing no argument or 
objurgation can set him in movement.” Again, the thought must 
cross our minds, whether there are qualities of original power at the 
bottom of the Russian character which may one day be thrown up 
to the light in the violence of some social upheaval, or whether the 
Russian spirit, with all its capacity for speculation, its contem- 
plative strength and imaginative susceptibility, will suffer in the end 
from the Asiatic defect of executive aptitude. Upon the other hand, 
if there is again to be a movement like the Reformation or the 
French Revolution, which would transform the spirit of the world, 
we should expect the revelation to break from this immense, unformed, 
obscurely ardent people, rather than from any of the countries within 
the more stereotyped system of modern civilisation. 

Europe after a hundred years is not Republican, and as little 
Cossack. The broad fact, on the contrary, is that since the utterance of 
the famous formula, there has been. a great relative retrogression in 
the power of Russia, and the situation has been changed more 
rapidly to her disadvantage during the last thirty years than in any 
equal space of time since Peter the Great. This is a statement 
contrary to the general view, and may seem to require elaborate 
justification. But it is obvious that Russia has increased her relative 
advantage in nothing but the mere numbers of her population. Yet 
even in this respect, while the population of the Tzar’s dominions has 
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risen from over 40,000,000 in 1801 to some 130,000,000 in 1901, 
Germany and Austria stand, after the recent census of their subjects, 
more than 100,000,000 strong, and have at their disposal an immensely 
superior apparatus of civilisation. That Russia was illiterate three 
generations since was of no relative disadvantage when the rest of 
the world was illiterate. Her immediate resources were com- 
paratively little inferior when Europe was an agricultural con- 
tinent and Prussia was a byword for harsh poverty. Before the era 
of railways her lack of mobility and concentration was not the 
peculiar weakness that it is to-day, when she is midway in the work 
of creating the most indispensable main lines of a system of com- 
munications. In the age of bayonet charges and short-range volleys 
the low level of her civilisation detracted nothing from the fighting 
qualities of her dense masses; but the magazine rifle, Boer tactics, 
and the application of individual intelligence and alertness to the 
business of battle must be held to have reduced enormously the 
fighting power of Russia in an age when war is a special application 
of high civilisation. Above all, as M. Witte sees, there is the question 
of capital. The economic awakening of Central Europe in the last 
thirty years has turned the scale against Russia for the present by 
sheer weight of money. According to the last census, 26,000,000 
persons are engaged in industrial production in the German Empire 
alone. After a decade of prohibitive tariffs, the total number of 
persons so engaged in Russia is somewhat less than 2,000,000, 
whose existence, as yet, only aggravates the grinding impoverishment 
of agriculture, and has not yet begun to add appreciably on the 
balance to the intrinsic wealth of the State. To the accumulation of 
money during the last thirty years in the United States, in Great 
Britain, and, above all from a political point of view, in the German 
Empire, there has been no counterpoise in Russia. In case of im 
struggle even France, where the fiscal problem is taking a very grave. 
aspect, would need all her means for herself. If the last sovereign 
wins, as in anything but a defensive war—as in a war against a Great 
Power for the Balkans or Asia Minor, or upon the Indian frontier, or 
at Port Arthur, it must win—it will be admitted to be more probable 
than appears at first sight, that Russia for the present is at an alniost 
immeasurably greater disadvantage than at any time since Peter the 
Great. To mere numbers, unsupported by moral and intellectual 
superiority or concentrated striking power, when has the victory: 
belonged ? 

The greatest of all necessities for Russia is peace at almost any 
price —postponement of all vital struggles until chances can be con 
sidered as far more nearly equalised. This was thé great motive 
behind the historic Peace Cireular—which pleaded economic rather 
than ethical arguments—and behind the Hague conference. Universal 
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peace will cease to be a dream when any Power is prepared to begin 
the renunciation of ambitions, the abandonment of conquests, or the 
release of fettered peoples. The Peace Circular proposed no initiative 
of that kind, It meant tactics not Tolstoyism, and in the entire absence 
of any such example of self-abnegation as could alone have made it 
effective, we are entitled to find the explanation in self-interest. The 
Tzar is a man of sincere and pacific mind, but he is neither paladin nor 
prophet. He has been already seven years upon the most conspicuous 
throne in the world. He has given no positive impressions, and we 
can hardly be wrong in concluding that none of his predecessors was 
a more excellent or a less distinguished personality. The hopes that 
his reign would be one of sweetness and light within Russia itself 
have faded quite out. Nicholas II., in a word, is not among the 
creative intellects and temperaments of Europe as we should have had 
to think him had there been any real motive of universal idealism 
behind the Peace Circular. But Russia proposed nothing which 
would have diminished the causes of strife between nations. What 
she proposed was the suspension of the colossal competition in expen- 
sive armaments which she is less able to endure than any of her 
rivals. That would obviously have been an immense and almost 
immeasurable advantage to herself. While she did not, of course, 
offer to drop any of her plans, she suggested that her possible antago- 
nists should agree to make themselves less able to oppose them. 
Germany and Great Britain, for instance, were to deprive themselves. 
of the full use of their superior wealth, industrial development, and 
all the aids of intense civilisation to success in war—the only advan- 
tages which these Powers have to set against the nightmare numbers 
of the vast autocracy. Russia, upon her side, would have incalculably 
increased the military advantage of her numbers by completing the 
strategic system of her railways—not nominally included under the 
description of armaments, but really the most indispensable and 
decisive part of all the modern machinery of war. If any far-reaching 
visionary idealism had been tho spiritual impulse of the reign of 
Nicholas IT., the Peace Circular could not have been the only remark- 
able sign. It would have made itself felt not in fruitless inter- 
national conferences but where the Tzar is master. There should be 
no need to labour the demonstration. The origin of the Peace 
Conference is to be found in Russia’s sense of her overwhelming 
disadvantage in view of the economic awakening of the last thirty 
years in which she has had the least share. 

A century after the formula of “ Republican or Cossack,” and in 
a period when the fighting capacity of a nation has become the sum 
of its civilised power, Russia’s military strength is relatively less in 
Europe than at any time since Pultowa. War, as we have found in 
this country in the course of the last eighteen months, is the most 
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expensive business in the world—the South African campaign has 
already cost half as much again as the Siberian Railway—and Russia 
is, of all the Great Powers, least able to sustain it, for Russia cannot 
raise her own loans. She is perfectly aware that a rupture of 
hostilities on any side would expose her to frightful possibilities 
of defeat. Bankruptcy and revolution, the ruin of her French 
bond-holders, and of the forced industry of her towns, the necessity 
of trying to repair all at the expense of the mujik, taxed to the point 
of torture, and whom further pressure would make mad—these might 
not be the worst evils. If Germany should win in the supreme fight 
for life as Frederick did with less moral and material resources, and 
against incomparably greater odds, she would assuredly rectify her 
frontier and revolutionise the map of Eastern Europe. There are 
many things less likely than the extension of Prussia to Riga, if not, 
indeed, to Revel, and the reconstitution of Poland within a German- 
Austrian federation. The desire of placating St. Petersburg is the 
deepest cause of the Prussian persecution of the Poles, and there is 
no reason why that policy should not be instantly reversed in the 
case of the great rupture between the Teuton and the Muscovite, 
but every reason to the contrary. Russia, in a word, as M. Ana- 
tole Leroy-Beaulieu somewhere suggests, might be driven not only 
out of the Baltic provinces and Poland, but across the vast marshes 
of the Pripet, which form the nearest approach to a natural frontier 
that exists between Berlin and Moscow. There would also be an 
end for all the purposes of the twentieth century of Russian designs 
in the direction of Constantinople and Asia Minor. But while 
Russia in her present situation fears a breach with Germany more 
than anything in the world—and the same thought indeed is the 
one thing that sends a singular brave shiver through Germans 
themselves—her prospects of success elsewhere are not better. 
Nothing is more certain than that a war with England would be 
a long war—one, that is to say, in which this country, supposing 
her navy to be certain of overwhelming the fleets of the 
Dual Alliance, could not be struck down at the outset, would 
have full time to develop her strength, and would be twenty 
times as terrible an antagonist at the end of a protracted struggle 
as at the beginning. Nor, since the Boer war showed that the 
value of dexterity has enormously increased as against fundamental 
morale, and since the China campaign proved once for all the for- 
midable excellence of the Japanese troops, can we be sure any longer 
that a struggle between Russia and Japan would not mean the defeat 
of a white power bya yellow one—a thing which would be, of course, 
the most tremendous political event that has happened since the 
French Revolution, and one which might easily prove an immeasur- 
able disaster for the whole white world. These are the reasons which 
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will make a policy of peace almost at any price the one vital neces- 
sity for Russia during the next ten or twenty years in which she 
hopes, with desperate energy, to carry her gigantic task of internal 
development to a point which would make her something like twice 
as mighty a power as she is to-day. 

Russia’s present formula, in a word, is not conquest, but capital ; 
and this is why M. Witte is the significant figure of her whole policy. 
It is practically impossible for any western critic to be sure of the 
state of the facts behind the brilliant balance sheets of this accessible 
and impenetrable Minister. No outsider really knows whether the 
recent financial statement, drawn up with all the elaborate and deter- 
mined optimism of a prospectus, represented simple realities, or whether 
it was a dazzling juggle of figures designed to encourage investment. 
What is certain is that there are two sides to M. Witte’s financial 
policy, and that Europe is allowed to see and hear little except what 
relates to one side only. He perfectly understands the uses of adver- 
tisement. The splendid exhibits at Paris and Glasgow must be 
regarded as great advertisements. They are meant to impress the 
foreigner, and the foreigner is impressed. M. Witte has been no less 
judicious in receiving with grave ease Anglo-Saxon journalists who 
become the picturesque exponents of the views which he desires to 
disseminate. The case for the Finance Minister of the Tsar, there- 
fore, is well known. We have been shown that Russia is paying 
off debt at the rate of from two to three millions a year. But 
this would be the minimum necessity of any competent policy of 
financial advertisement. We are told, and it is perfectly true, 
that Russia’s borrowings have been made for the purpose of 
extending her railways and developing her inexhaustible resources. 
The industrial result must be magnificent sooner or later, but the 
exact date when these enterprises will begin to be fully remunerative 
is still undetermined. The one solid certainty is that Russia has 
gained from her command of French credit more enormous advantages 
than any country ever yet received from another for a purely 
abstract compensation. With the new loan the result of the whole 
Vishnegradsky-Witte series of conversions from 1890 to 1901, is 
that Russia has increased her national debt by something like 
twenty per cent., with no appreciable increase in the annual 
charge. It is as if Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had been able to borrow 
the whole cost of the Transvaal without having to put anything for 
interest into the Budget. That is one view, and in any case, what- 
ever may become of the French bondholders, Russia is in concrete 
possession of the strategical and commercial assets created by French 
capital since the Cronstadt fétes. Upon the other hand, there are 
views which are not rose-coloured. Some persons, at least, believe 
that the Siberian Railway will not pay, and there are others who 
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maintain that the brilliant balance sheets of M. Witte are fraudulent. 
In a sombre book which has very recently appeared in Germany, 
under the title Starving Russia, written in collaboration by Dr. 
Lehmann, a German physician, and M. Parvus, a Russian economist, 
it is maintained that the annual Budget has only been balanced by 
the startling device of taking the necessary sums out of the capital 
borrowed for ostensibly productive purposes. The argument is that 
from Ist January, 1887, to 1st January, 1899, Russia raised her debt 
from 4,357 to 6,109 million roubles, The increase, therefore, was 
1,752 million roubles. But it is claimed that in the same period only 
1,216 million roubles were expended upon railways and productive 
development. The inference is that a total of 536,000,000 roubles 
has been used to conceal successive deficits—or 45 million roubles a 
year, which is almost precisely the amount of M. Witte’s sinking 
fund. If the charge of M. Parvus is well founded, then the Tsar’s 
Finance Minister’s method of paying off debt would be a form of 
feeding the dog with bits of his own tail, entitling M. Witte to rank 
as the most sardonic humourist of his time. "We cannot presume 
that the authors of Starving Russia are more atcurate than the 
brilliant balance sheets, and the final effect upon the western judg- 
ment is that of an uncomfortable doubt. One of the rare and 
imperfect means of arriving at an independent opinion was offered to 
outsiders by the case of the new loan. M. Witte protested for 
months that he did not need to borrow, and the world remained 
incredulous. Its instinct has proved perfectly right unless we are to 
conclude that M. Witte was only induced with reluctance to conclude 
a new loan in order to oblige M. Delcassé. But how long is this 
system to go on? ‘The Siberian Railway requires to be re-laid from 
end to end. The Manchurian line must be hurried on. General 
Kuropatkin cannot consider his strategical communications even 
tolerably complete until the Siberian and the Transcaspian lines have 
been joined by a great north and south connection from Omsk to 
Tashkend, a thousand miles of more expensive construction than the 
State engineers have yet been called upon to undertake. Nor is this 
all. There are the plans for the lines from the Caucasus into North 
Persia, which it is hoped to extend ultimately to the Persian Gulf at 
Bunder Abbas. The thought of carrying one end of the Siberian 
Railway across the straight caravan route from Kiakhta to Pekin, 
must have been a strong temptation before the recent rejection of 
the Manchurian Agreement, but may probably be now considered 
as a remote contingency, even if the money could be found. But 
how is the money to be found? We must add to railway projects 
the three canal schemes—the Caspian-Black Sea, the Black Sea 
and Baltic, the Baltic-White Sea—all feasible, but all gigantic. 
France is beginning to be concerned at the state of her own 
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finances, and the loans required for the execution of the immense 
plans we have glanced at are not in the least likely to be obtained 
from that quarter. But it cannot be done out of Russia’s own resources, 
During the last two or three years by far the most important net gain 
to the revenue has been derived from the yield of the spirit monopoly. 
There is nothing in the yield of the direct taxes to show that the 
industrial movement fostered by the most prohibitive tariff in the 
world has struck deep root and developed a vigorous vitality, or can yet 
be regarded as more than a hot-house growth which would disappear 
under the first harsh breath of competition more rapidly than it rose. 

M. Witte is of course right in his theory, that manufacturing com- 
munities are the money-making apparatus of States, and that Russia 
must create towns before she can accumulate capital. Here we arrive 
at the crux of the experiment. Moscow has become the first manu- 
facturing city of the Empire. Poland has become the scene of 
great industrial activities. Transcaucasia has witnessed the striking 
beginnings, in many fields of enterprise, of what may easily be a 
magnificent industrial future. In the last twenty years Mwussian 
textiles have doubled in value. Since 1889, the output of coal has 
doubled, while that of pig-iron is threefold what it was; the 
make of steel, above all, is seven or eight times greater, and rose 
from 150,000 tons to 1,150,000 tons in the decade ending with 
1898. The total increase within that period of the aggregate pro- 
duction of coal, iron, and steel, was from 7,386,000 to 15,986,000 
tons. At the beginning of the twentieth century M. Witte can 
point to the fact that 2,000,000 of the population of the Empire are 
engaged in mining and manufacturing industries of all kinds. 
Many Russian companies paid large, and some of them enormous, 
dividends before the present depression. These figures, regarded from 
one point, are a remarkable record of progress, but of progress which 
started near the bottom of the scale, has been stimulated by the 
most artificial conditions, and has not yet reached a sufficiently 
advanced point to enable us to say with certainty whether it has 
been to the advantage or the injury of the State as a whole. The 
difference between Russian industry as it was twenty years ago and 
as it is now, is but the difference between a new-born babe and @ 
twelve-months infant. Taking the most sanguine view of those 
who predict that the development of mining and manufactures will 
advance in Russia by geometrical progression, it is obvious that 
M. Witte has some decades to go before he can hope to come within 
measurable distance of the Powers who have already obtained their 
industrial majority. Until then Russia, in a word, must live upon 
loans, and her politics, except in a matter of desperate urgency, must 
be those of the Peace Conference tempered by subterranean intrigue 
and the hypnotic suggestion of a patient and subtle diplomacy. 
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The question that M. Pobiedonostseff must already have passion- 
ately propounded to himself and others, is whether the process set 
up by M. Witte can be carried to the point where it will be 
invaluable to the State and stopped before becoming dangerous to 
autocracy and the Holy Synod. ‘“ Democracy is the most compli- 
cated and the most burdensome system of government recorded in 
the history of humanity,” cries the procurator. He denounces the 
modern craving after mammon, the mania for money; he sees 
luxury and vanity raging like a plague, wherever man, a natural 
creature of green earth, has lost his simple contact with the quiet 
mother. Apart from “the modesty of nature,” we have no true 
peace or true power from all our strivings. ‘‘The sensual 
instincts ” observes the Vice-Pope of Orthodoxy, thinking apparently 
of the Stock Exchange, “awaken with peculiar strength in a life 
spent in anxious and feverish activity, and founded upon infidelity 
and,accident.”” These arguments were those of the Spanish Jesuits, 
and are those of China. They have their side of truth; and the 
logical results are Spain and China. The latest statistics show that 
company promotion has advanced rapidly in Russia, and the total 
number of companies is given as 990, with an aggregate share 
capital of £177,028,394. This is fair progress in a direction which 
must have the inevitable accompaniments most abhorred of M. 
Pobiedonostseff. M. Witte, in a word, is inoculating Russia with 
this poisonous virus of Western industrialism, from which all Western 
symptoms must ultimately follow. But we can go much further than 
this, and say that there is no part of the world where the develop- 
ment of factory production is so perilous from the political point 
of view as in Russia, where the national temperament flies, in all 
things, if it move at all, from one extreme of the pendulum to the 
other. It has been already suggested that the Russian mind, 
dreamy, inexperienced, and idealistic, and saturated with the 
commercial feeling, takes to Socialist enthusiasm on the faintest 
provocation. M. Witte is creating his towns and manufacturing 
communities under conditions more effectively designed to promote a 
revolution than any which have ever prevailed in other countries. 
“A characteristic feature of the condition of the Russian factory 
workers,”’ writes M. Bloch, ‘is that they do not live in their own 
lodgings. Of the general mass of cases examined in this respect by 
M. Dementzeff, 57-8 lived at their factories, either in the workshops 
where they work, or in barracks specially built for them, while the 
workers having their own lodgings constituted only 18:1 per cent.” 
The Russian towns, in a word, festering with an ignorant and 
inflammable population, are rapidly becoming the very hot-beds and 
forcing-houses of revolutionary Socialism. The real fear during the 
recent troubles with the students was lest the workmen should join, 
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and it is in this direction, rather than in a recrudescence of 
“ Nihilism ” on the part of the intellectuals, that the social danger 
threatens the future. A landless proletariat is increasing indeed, in 
Russian towns, but a profoundly significant fact is that the majority 
of the workmen do not lose touch with their native communes, and 
return to infect the villages with the spirit fostered by an industrial 
system that is, from every point of view of politics or morals, the most 
unhealthy in the world. Never did the wicked west attempt to serve 
two such incongruous masters as M. Witte and M. Pobiedonostseff. 
Russians will fail in the attempt to combine the material régime of 
the one with the moral system of the other. The Finance Minister 
of the Tzar is aware that the accumulation of national capital 
depends above all upon an internal state of political security. Even 
if war should be avoided, he will have succeeded in raising a problem 
of which the solution can be foreseen by no man. 

But if there is doubt about the eventual result of the industrial 
policy in the towns, there is none about its present disastrous effect 
upon agriculture. The story of the sacrifice of the peasant is too 
familiar to need repetition. Railways and manufactures have been 
created within the prohibitive tariff, at the expense of the mujik, 
but he has been brought to the brink, one had almost written to the 
bottom of ruin, in the process. Of him there is no tale but that of 
horror. We take chronic famine for granted in Russia, but perhaps 
do not realise that so recently as 1898, when comparatively little was 
heard of it, over sixteen millions of people were returned as suffering 
from famine, either “total, severe, or partial,’ to quote the official 
technique of classification that the permanence of the thing neces- 
sitates. Disease rages in the track of hunger. Whole villages are a 
prey to the foulest physical corruption. Yet Russia’s chief export is 
food, and famine would cease if she could afford to keep the corn 
which must be sold to pay the tax-gatherer. Practically nothing, of 
course, is put back into the land. The decrease of live-stock goes 
with the exhaustion of the soil. “There is no need to be a 
prophet,” says M. Bloch, simply, ‘to foretell that the economic 
condition of Russia will become every year worse and worse, if the 
present state of affairs continues.” 

M. Witte cannot be reproached with the original responsibility 
for a state of things which has only been aggravated since his 
accession to office. He claims that his industrial policy in the long 
run will supply the only remedy for the agricultural situation. The 
peasant by the very predicate of the caso cannot create the mechanism 
necessary for his salvation. The capital required to restore the land 
cannot, under the conditions of Russia, be created on the land. The 
growth of industry alone can mitigate the immediate sufferings of 
the peasants by opening up employment in the towns. The burthen of 
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taxation will be shifted more and more to the shoulders of industrialism 
as it thrives. And when manufacturing production has reached 
important proportions, the State will have the means to take agricul- 
ture in hand. The peasant will enjoy better prices, lower taxation, 
cheaper machinery, and above all the stimulus of the new spirit of 
energy and enterprise that will be felt throughout the country. 

It is difficult to doubt on the whole that if Russia is to succeed 
within the twentieth century in developing the internal force which 
would enable her to return with more strength and safety to the task 
of solving her external problems, M. Witte’s method offers the only 
way, and is an experiment that had to be tried. The development 
of the railways offers at least one indispensable means of progress 
that is certain and immediate in its effect. What this alone will 
enable Russia to do, is to carry out a vast system of redistributing 
her population. General Kiréeff estimated a few years ago that 
there was room within her existing limits for three times the 
number of her present agricultural population. A great depart- 
ment like the Irish Congested Districts Board would not spend its 
energies at the outset in devising means for restoring the fertility of 
the exhausted lands, but would transport the population of the famine 
districts to the virgin soil of Siberia at the rate of half a million a 
year. This is the process upon which Russia must place her safest 
and her greatest expectations, When her railways give strategical 
mobility and social prosperity to an almost inconceivably vast popu- 
lation, the empire of the Tzars will have more than recovered its 
relative power in Europe. The number of her inhabitants is in- 
creasing by the extraordinary figure of nearly two millions annually. 
That is to say that in twenty years—at the present rate, which will 
continue longer than the prolific impulse of any other race—Russia 
could produce an extra population equal to the whole present 
numbers of the United Kingdom. In fifty years the mere surplus 
of the Slav race would be equal to the present united strength of the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race. But this is not all. It is absoiutely the 
minimum of the expectation. Germany, for instance, owes her 
accelerating ratio of increase not to a rising birth-rate, for that is 
falling, but to a rapidly reduced mortality. Since 1870-1880 the 
German birth-rate has fallen from 41:23 to 37:42 per thousand. 
The death-rate has been reduced more rapidly from 28°52 to 23-49. 
In Russia the corresponding figures are 46-3 and 33°6. It need 
hardly be pointed out that the Slav backwardness in civilisation and 
industry has this enormous advantage, that the influences which are 
making for national sterility, more or less perceptibly in every 
Western country, will begin last of all to tell upon the Russian birth- 
rate. Upon the other hand, there will be improvement in her 
Sanitary condition as a matter of course. Well within the next 
generation, and allowing for the persistence of some considerably 
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higher rate of mortality than the present figures for Germany and 
Great Britain, the Russian people will be multiplying at the over- 
whelming rate of at least three millions a year. This is why, among 
all the Powers, other things being equal, she could best afford to wait 
until the development in three or four decades of her barbaric vitality, 
joined to the possession of a great industrial apparatus and adequate 
communications, would enable her population of more than two 
hundred millions—it will hardly be less than that by 1925—to 
knead down all opposition within her reach by sheer enormous and 
inexhaustible pressure. Her only risks of ruin, therefore, seem to lie 
in premature war and the revolutionary peril that will eventually 
be threatened from the towns which M. Witte is methodically 
providing as capital-making machines. 

Russia, now that she has secured a magnificent concession for the 
Siberian Railway upon the Pacific would undoubtedly consent to 
observe the principles of the Peace Conference indefinitely, bending 
her whole strength upon working out her internal salvation, if the 
other Powers would consent to observe the status quo. This is the 
difficulty in both the Eastern Questions, and in both she is arriving 
at the conviction that her interests are less menaced by England than 
by others. The nominal status quo in the spheres of policy where 
she is most sensitive is not respected in the spirit. Since Prince 
Lobanoff concluded the compact with Austria, German influence has 
made extraordinary strides in Eastern Europe. German has become 
the business language of the Balkans, and German trade is penetrating 
everywhere. German diplomacy has been in the ascendant upon the 
Bosphorus, and Russian diplomatists have exclaimed in fretful jest 
that Constantinople seemed to be becoming a German city. The 
Novoe Vremya has been full of such warnings from time to time 
in recent years. The Concession for the Baghdad Railway to the 
Deutsche Bank was the climax, though it remains even yet uncertain 
when that undertaking will be actually under weigh. The result is 
that St. Petersburg perceives Skobeloff’s instinct to be right. Not 
England, but Germany—Voild Pennemi. Morally, the agreement 
to preserve the status quo is broken. In Eastern affairs the action of 
Berlin is a daring speculation upon the policy of peace at almost any 
price imposed upon Russia by her internal problem, and St. Peters- 
burg is awake to the fact that a German policy of permeation may 
slowly compromise her ambitions in the Balkans and Asia Minor, 
which at the same time might be suddenly and hopelessly destroyed 
by her defeat in a premature war. The dread of being anticipated 
is the urging influence upon her foreign policy, and England is the 
one strong power adjacent to her frontiers which does not threaten 
her existing or desired outlets by aggressive action. It may be shown 
in another paper that if the Persian question can be solved an Anglo- 
Russian settlement is assured. “ CaLcras.” 
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“ Aras, that love, so gentle in his view, Should be so tyrannous and 
rough in proof!” Thus groans the weary “corrector” for the press 
after wading through a pile of “cleans” purporting to be the latest 
variation on the well-worn theme of the so-called tender passion. 
And somewhat faint, because borne from afar on the wind, comes 
the ironical answer of the reviewer : 


‘* Love seeketh only self to please, 
To bind another to its delight, 
Joys in another’s love of ease 
And builds a hell in heaven’s despite.” 


Suddenly, the wail is changed into a pean in a treble voice, that of 
the German maiden, who sings: 


‘* Liebe macht den Himmel 
Himmlicher—die Erde 
Zu dem Himmelreich.” 


To this also comes reply, but in gruff and gutteral tones, those of the 
Teuton Druckberichtiger. . “ Verflucht sei Schiller und Sie.” And 
then he quotes Schopenhauer’s spiteful remark about Petrarch, and 
applies it to Schiller. ‘ Wire Schiller’s Leidenschaft befriedigt 
worden, so wire von den an, sein Gesang verstummt, wie der des 
Vogels, sobald die Eier gelegt sind.” 

Another voice, this time in French, takes up the burden of the 
argument. The status of the speaker is unknown. He may bea 
correcteur or a reviewer; there is no certainty. ‘ Vous avez raison, 
mes amis,” he chimes in. ‘ Tout ce que vous avez dit est vrai. Sans 
doute ‘il en est du véritable amour comme de l’apparition des esprits ; 
tout le monde en parle, mais peu de gens en ont vu.’ La Roche- 
foucauld fut un trés fin observateur. ‘L’amour préte son nom a un 
nombre infini de commerces qu’on lui attribue, et ot il n’a non plus 
de part que le Doge a ce qui se fait 4 Venise’; mais Alfred de 
Musset fut un observateur non moins fin, et il a dit ‘l’amour 
est tout.’ ” 


‘* Doutez si vous voulez de ]’étre qui vous aime, 
D’une femme ou d’un chien—mais non de l'amour méme. 
L’Amour est tout.... 
Aimer est le grand point, qu’importe la maitresse, 
Quw’importe le flacon, pourvu qu’on ait livresse.” 


C’est a cause de cela qu’il nous faut, 4 nous autres Francais, tant 
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de livres sur l’amour. “Il nous faut de l’amour, N’en fut-il plus 
au monde ;” pour me servir des paroles d’une chanson de M. Ludovic 


Halévy. 
I. 


Here we have in a nutshell the cause of the immense yearly 
production of French novels dealing with the so-called tender 
passion and its aberrations. The stream of fiction and succession 
of plays on the same subjects published in other countries are but as 
rivulets to that torrent in France, where not one author seems to 
have forgotten Boileau’s recommendation with regard to the 
advantage of delineating the “ affairs of the heart.” 


** De cette passion la sensible peinture 
Est, pour aller au coeur, la route la plus stire.” 


As a matter of course, every novelist and every playwright takes 
that road, whether it lead him out of his way or not; at no matter 
what cost of literary symmetry or of physiological and psychological 
accuracy, the love-episode is pitched into works of the imagination 
having by no means for their main object the portrayal of the sexual 
relations. Even M. Rostand, who, after his “‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
might have dispensed with such a cheap device for courting popular 
favour, was not proof against the temptation in “ L’Aiglon.” There 
is not a particle of evidence in the most authoritative biographies of 
the Duc de Reichstadt of his having fostered an attachment of the 
nature at which M. Rostand more than hints. Practically the whole 
affair is an excrescence on the play, inasmuch as it neither embellishes 
nor strengthens it; nevertheless, M. Rostand considered it advisable 
to comply with the execrable taste of the public. Shortly after these 
lines appear in print, Mme. Bernhardt will be with us, the discrimi- 
nating English playgoer will be enabled to judge how the thing fits 
in with the rest of the drama. 

Fully to understand the effects of this constant and deplorable 
truckling to a senseless tradition of dramatic construction, it ought to 
be borne in mind that M. Rostand, though young as a playwright, 
is a comparatively skilful craftsman as a weaver of plots. Of his 
attainments as a poet it would ill become me to speak for the per- 
sonal gratification of swelling the chorus of praise. The reader may, 
however, imagine what the introduction of the love episode “A tort 
et a travers” means at the hands of bunglers, whether they be 
novelists or dramatists. Yet hundreds of them make the attempt 
every year, with the natural and also logical results that the greatest 
proportion—not the greater—of French fiction has become a raree 
show—not to say a Punch and Judy show—in which the figures 
appear to have only one occupation and pre-occupation, namely, to be 
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either billing and cooing, to be preparing for that agreeable pastime, 
or to be on the verge of despair if the opportunity be not afforded 
them, “ soit pour le bon motif ou pour l’autre.”” From the first page 
to the last of those books, the characters in them are irretrievably 
love-smitten, and the whole of the problem to be solved is whether 
Angélique shall marry Théophile and deceive him afterwards, and in 
what novel or ingenious manner. And the French novel-reading 
public ought to think themselves fortunate—although they do not— 
if in each twelvemonth they do not get thrown into the bargain 
a couple of books like M. Marcel Prevost’s “ Les Demi-Vierges,” or 
like M. Octave Mirbeau’s “ Confidences d’une Femme de Chambre.” 
These are the manuals for teaching the young to fritter away some of 
the “conjugal assets’ before the partnership has been entered into, 
or for disguising either simple or compound fractures of the seventh 
commandment, and sometimes, though not often, for healing them— 
with a minimum aftermath of connubial discomfort. Still dissatis- 
fied, French novel readers ask “‘ for more.” ‘“ I] nous faut de l’amour, 
encore de l’amour, et toujours de l’amour,” they cry. The cry is not 
new; it dates at least from the days of Corneille, if not from before, 
but we had better confine ourselves to strictly modern society and 
not revert to the period of the publication of ‘‘ Amadis de Gaule,” 
“)Astrée,”’ and “ La Clélie.” There was an element of pseudo-chivalry 
and mystical make-believe in all these works—whether founded upon 
reality or overwrought imagination we need not determine here— 
which element was gradually absorbed by “la galanterie de l’honnéte 
homme ”—in the French sense of the reign of Louis XIII. 
‘* Ne point parler d’amour, le joli passe-temps 

D’étre auprés d’une dame et causer du beau temps, 

Lui jurer que Paris est toujours plein de fange, 

Que certain parfumeur vend de fort bonne eau d’ange, 

Qwun cavalier regarde un autre de travers, 


Que dans la comédie on dit d’assez bon vers, 
Qu’ Aglanthe avec Philis dans un mois se marie.”’ 


Thus Alcidor in the second or third comedy of the greater of the 
two Corneilles. Did the young author of ‘‘La Veuve” draw upon 
his imagination, or was there in Paris society a contingent of avowed 
lady-killers, male flirts and idlers, one of whom he portrays? Did 
he himself belong to that particular set. Corneille did not draw upon 
his imagination, there was such a set, and it continued to flourish 
until about a quarter of a century later, when Moliére aimed a serious 
blow at it in his “‘ Précieuses Ridicules.” Even then it lingered fora 
considerable time, both in fiction and in fact. In short, up to the end 
of the seventeenth century, nay even up to the death of Louis XIV. 
(1715), there is a greater or lesser tendency to deify Eros in real life as 
well as in narrative and scenic representation. The materialness of love 
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is hidden by the immaterialness of the sentiment ; the body of the god 
is screened behind his soul. A couple of years after Louis XTY.’s 
death, all pretext or self-deception has vanished ; the ideal of love is 
no longer anything but the constant dream of gratifying desire ; love 
itself is no longer anything but unbridled voluptuousness. On that 
point the contemporary memoirs, the novels and the stage plays are 
allagreed. To become convinced of this the reader has only to take 
a single volume of each kind of literature, let us say the second tome of 
Mme. du Deffand’s *‘ Correspondence,” ‘* La Nuit et le Moment” of 
Crébillon the younger, and “ La Réunion des Amours” of Marivaux. 
Nevertheless, the cry is still for “‘ more love,” and except for a very 
short period, during the First Revolution, it has not ceased since 
then—that is, as far as the production of books and plays are con- 
cerned. The text of the latter-day novels and plays is, if more 
eynical than that of the eighteenth century, not quite so frankly 
brutal. In some instances it has rather reverted to the “ sensiblerie” 
of the seventeenth century ; but in spite of this there is not a pin to 
choose between the roués of “ Le Vieux Marcheur” and “ Les Demi- 
Vierges,”’ and the chartered libertines of the reign of Louis le Bien- 
Aimé. The reader must take my word for all this and for much 
more, for I cannot give him chapter and verse for all I state; it 
would be practically impossible within the space at my command. 
Many years ago I wrote the following: “‘ A writer who has the time 
to explain everything has not much to write. A reader who has not 
the time to inquire ‘ What is this?’ ought not to read.” I still hold 
that opinion. I am, moreover, far less concerned with the part of 
Eros in French fiction, than with the ré/e he plays in every-day life. 
My aim is neither that of the literary critic nor that of the student of 
psychology ; I merely wished to institute an inquiry as to how far 
this constant and absolutely insatiable craving of the French public 
for fictitious love-combats corresponds to the importance attached to 
the love-passion as made manifest in the normal current of existence 
among all classes. 


II. 


In order to arrive at something like an approximately correct 
conclusion on that point, I must ruthlessly eliminate from my 
consideration not only novels and plays, but the quasi-sentimental 
recommendations of French economists, modern philosophers and 
serious journalists, and strictly confine myself to stubborn facts. 
As it happens, the most stubborn fact presents itself, virtually 
unbidden, in the result of the recently accomplished census in France. 
At the time of writing the whole of the figures have not been 
published, but there are enough of these easily to divine the 
remainder. It is practically certain by now that not only has 
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France no increase of population to show like England and Germany, 
but that in some provinces there is a literal decrease not compensated 
for by the slight augmentation recorded in others. The most 
optimistic deduction, therefore, cannot cipher away the fact of the 
population being stationary, and it becomes evident that the cult of 
Eros in France is, if not in its practices, at least in its principal 
doctrine, like the religion of the scopsis in Russia, or at best, largely 
permeated by the tenets of the Reverend Mr. Malthus ; even in such 
cases where the son of Venus condescends to stand as best man, 
by the side of the “happy couple,” either at the altar or at the 
Mairie. Asa rule Eros shirks that “job,” being fully aware that at 
such functions he would be the “fifth wheel on the waggon ”’; in other 
words that love has rarely anything to do with a French marriage. 
Matrimony in France, as in every other civilised country, is acknow- 
ledged to be society’s codification of nature’s law, for the propagation 
of the human race. No philosopher, however advanced, represented 
it in any other light; but there is not a score of French men and 
women, whether they are old or young, who regard it in that way, 
though, of course, they rarely proclaim their dissent openly. Their 
real motive for giving their sons and daughters in marriage is the 
unwholesome dread of their property going to collaterals ; notwith- 
standing this, their direct heirs must not exceed a certain number, 
lest.their possessions should be parcelled into too many small frag- 
ments ; because, with few exceptions which I need not mention here, 
French children of the same parents share alike. To bestow part of 
those possessions upon a poor young man or girl, and his or her 
offspring afterwards, would, however, be nearly as senseless, from 
French parents’ point of view, as to leave it to collaterals; hence the 
choice of a son-in-law or daughter-in-law is nearly always deter- 
mined by money considerations ; in a few rare cases by the supposed 
or real potentiality of the bridegroom to make money in his pro- 
fession. Faithful to my announced intention of leaving fiction out 
of the debate, I put aside such fathers as Goriot (“‘ Le Pére Goriot,”’ 
Balzac), Poirier (‘Le Gendre de M. Poirier,” Sandeau and Augier), 
and Mauriceau (“ L’Etrangére,” Alex. Dumas fils). Rare though 
these facts were when the authors built their structures of fiction 
upon them, they have become still rarer as far as the guileless Gentile 
in France is concerned ; such follies being at present left entirely to 
the sophisticated Yankee and the vastly more sophisticated Jew. 
Between the two they have bought up a- fourth of the genuine 
armorial bearings of France, wherewith to decorate the dressing bags, 
the Jingerie, and the carriages of their daughters. Impecunious 
English nobles have only had the crumbs that fell from their French 
compeers’ tables. 

To return to my theme—French marriages of the normal kind 
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among the aristocracy, /a haute bourgeoisie and the middle classes. 
Those unions are divided into three distinct categories, and to the 
French belongs the credit of the invention. There is the mariage 
de convenance, the mariage de raison, and the mariage d’amour. 
Irrespective of the greater or lesser amount of the two marriage 
portions at stake in the first-named of those three unions, there is no 
appreciable difference in the social, ceremonious and legal preliminaries 
attending it, whether the contracting parties belong to the noblesse, 
the bourgeoisie with good pedigrees or /a roture. Naturally the 
manners will differ, but the proceedings will be the same in their 
essence. I am not concerned here with /a demoiselle libre—the 
nearest approach, according to the French, to the healthy-minded, 
well-bred, English girl, possessed of a certain amount of indivi- 
duality, although, compared to the genuine original, the French 
imitation is as Mrs. Malaprop to Lady Wortley Montagu. I am 
dealing with the ingénue who has practically no will of her own in 
anything, and least of all in the choice of a husband. In spite of 
the denial of the French, she is still in the majority, both in the 
capital and in the provinces, and especially among the aristocracy 
and higher bourgeoisie. A description of her first meeting with 
her prétendant, in the presence of her own and his family at a kind 
of soirée d’apparat, generally preceded by a dinner, would demand 
more space than I can give to it. Let the reader willing to inquire 
turn to the first volume of the Mémoires and Correspondence of 
Mme. d’Epinay, and glance at the account of Mlle. de Bellegard’s 
first glimpse of her husband that was to be, M. d’Houdetot. It will 
repay the reader in the way of amusement, besides of instruction. 
And although Mme. d’Epinay’s narrative of the betrothal of 
Rousseau’s future friend is about a century and a-half old, it would 
hold as good to-day as when it was written. After that, Mme. 
d’Houdetot’s subsequently naive confession to Diderot will cause the 
reader no surprise. ‘I got married in order to go into society, to 
be free to go to balls, to the promenade, to the opera, and to the 
play.”’ Of love not a single syllable. 

The mariage de raison, that is, the union of some more or less— 
generally less—well-preserved beau to a girl without a dowry, or with 
an insufficient one, must be treated in an equally summary manner. 
Here is its philosophy, in a few lines of La Fontaine’s. 

‘* Messire Bon I’a prise en mariage, 
Quoique il n’ait plus que quatre cheveux gris, 
Mais comme il est des premiers du pays 
Son bien supplée au défaut de son age.’’ 





Le mariage d@’amour—the love match—needs no praise at my pen. 
Since my permanent return to my nominally native country, England, 
I have become acclimatised to it, although even here ambitious and 
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scheming mothers and stern fathers who have forgotten that they 
were sons, now and again stigmatise it as a piece of folly. Folly be 
it. ‘A man who is not sometimes a fool is always one,” says Paley. 
The same holds good of woman, and it is better that both should have 
their “ fling of foolishness” in the choice of a life’s companion, than 
in any other problem of existence. ‘ L’amour, dans |’état social, 
n'a peut-étre de raisonable que sa folie ;”’ wrote Rivarol. ‘The St. 
George of Epigram,” as he has been called, was, however, an ex- 
ceptional Frenchman who failed to see anything remarkable in two 
human beings uniting their lot and contracting a possibly long part- 
nership mainly upon the strength of “a capital of love.” Now-a- 
days when such partnership is announced, especially among the 
better classes, French society-journalists take it as a subject for an 
essay and their approving enthusiasm knows apparently no bounds. 
I am, in this instance, reluctant to take my illustrations from living 
people. I may, nevertheless, without impropriety, venture upon one. 
When the famous musician, the late Mr. Charles Lamoureux, who was 
a wealthy man, apart from the income derived from his profession, 
gave his daughter to a struggling artist, M. Chevillard, who succeeded, 
and worthily, to his father-in-law’s baton, there was a deafening 
chorus in praise of the disinterestedness of the father and an equally 
deafening chorus of congratulation to the “ fortunate fiancé.” 

Well and good. Place any or all of those enthusiastic journalists 
face to face with one of their friends who is less fortunate than was 
M. Chevillard in having his affection requited and receiving the stamp 
of its approval from the parents of the girl, and see what would 
happen. He, the disappointed lover, might be wasting away—for 
such things have happened—he might be absolutely incapable of 
attending to his work. If he be sensible, he will keep the cause of 
his trouble to himself, but few lovers are sensible either in their joy 
or in their grief. And if his secret leaked out, directly or indirectly, 
there would be a peal of laughter among the men, a kind of pitying 
smile from his women familiars, but no more. Put the same thing on 
the stage in a more or less subtle and skilful form, and the critics will 
be unanimous in their approval, the theatre will be crowded every 
night, as it was during the run of “ Les Rantzau,” of Erckmann- 
Chatrian, which was only a modernised version of “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” laid amidst Alsatian surroundings. Put the idyll—for to the 
French it would be such—in a book and a couple of editions will be 
exhausted in as many days. These same readers and playgoers will 
be most sympathetic if the young man should break his leg or lose 
his mother, although the breaking of a leg is not fatal to life, and the 
loss of a parent does not lead to suicide on the part of the lover, a 
catastrophe very frequent as the dénowement of a hopeless passion. 
In spite of this, Romeo in real life who does not scale Juliet’s balcony, 
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but prefers to suffer, is voted assommant. If he resort to desperate 
measures and elope with the young lady, “ alors, c’est un autre paire 
de manches,”’ because in such a case real life becomes assimilated to 
the most favourite of all Shakespeare’s plays—I might say the only 
one which has really any hold upon the French public, whether it be 
presented to them in a good translation, in a lyrical shape or in a 
garbled version, even such as that of Ducis or Frédéric Sonlié. Eros 
in real, everyday French life is only tolerated ‘a condition de faire 
des siennes ;” Anglicé, on the condition of playing pranks or tricks. 
As a steady-going little god, doing his conjuring effectually though 
gently, he is only suffered to work his way unmolested on the stage 
or in a novel, and not in real life. Nay, more, should he be absent 
from the book or the play, because the story related does not admit 
of his presence, the playwright must give him a show at all cost, as 
did Chevreau in his version of ‘“ Coriolanus,’”’ of whom he makes a 
sentimental, not to say a most uxorious husband, a trap which La 
Harpe, after Chevreau, narrowly escaped. 


III. 


Let us see how Eros fares in real life when, deprived of his 
legitimate, beneficent and fruitful mission, he resorts to the sowing 
of discord by torturing his victims with jealousy. If the Greek 
tragedy-writers, and Shakespeare after them, had not told us that of 
all moral and mental martyrdoms jealousy is the most terrible, some 
of us—nay,a great many—would know from personal experience, inas- 
much as that alone supplies the real test of the intensity of the agony. 
In no civilised country under the sun have there been so many crimes 
committed through jealousy and legally condoned as in France. The 
ferocity thus displayed is no new thing. [Pierre de 1|’Etoile from 
whom, if I am not mistaken, the elder Dumas took his plot of 
“Charles IX. et Sa Cour,” tells us that Villiquier killed his erring 
wife and Mdlle. de Chateauneuf her husband for a similar reason. 
That kind of murder inspired no regret, it incurred no condemnation 
from the world at large. The murderer or murderess prided himself 
or herself upon the deed; fact tallied with fiction. ‘“ What would 
you do if your husband deceived you ? ” asks Nomerfide of Longarine 
in the “ Contes de la Reine de Navarre.” ‘I should kill him and 
kill myself afterwards” is the answer, “for to die after such a 
vengeance would be more pleasant than to live loyally with a 
disloyal spouse.” 

Longarine of to-day does not kill, she maims or disfigures with 
vitriol ; nor as a rule does the modern Othello. When he does, he 
kills the lover, not the faithless wife. If in a station of life where the 
duel is admitted, he gives a challenge; if not, he becomes like a hero 
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of Moliére’s plays, sometimes ridiculous and sometimes serious, Or 
if unable to bear his wrongs, he draws the lover into an ambush, as 
did Marin Fenayrou, which exploit was after all an up-to-date imita- 
tion of that invented by Henri de Guise with the scar, the protagonist 
of the Elder Dumas’ drama just mentioned. The wronged husband 
sends the erring wife into ostracism, from which, if she be pretty 
enough or clever enough, she emerges to swell the denizens of “ Le 
Demi-Monde.” I am mixing fact and fiction here, not keeping them 
apart as in the previous section, because in spite of everything that 
has been and is said, the younger Dumas’ fiction often closely 
approaches to fact, more so than Sardou’s, though Augier often ran 
Dumas very hard. At any rate, in nine hundred and ninety cases 
out of a thousand, the wife goes scot-free both bodily and legally ; 
“le mari reste seul avec son déshonneur,” as the saying is. Now and 
again though, there ensues a terrible drama, analogous to the stage 
play of “ Diane de Lys” and “ Othello.” The husband thinks the 
world too small to hold him and the wife who has dishonoured him, 
and he kills her as did Dubourg in 1872, and recently the Comte de 
Cornulier. And the world applauds and the judges acquit. 

Yet, “Diane de Lys” raised a storm of invective against 
Alexandre Dumas, and “Othello” is barely tolerated. Voltaire 
called Shakespeare a “savage of genius,” though he did not scruple 
to despoil him in “ Zaire”; Voltaire was, however, the reverse of 
the cat in Heine’s tale. She ran away with a steak, notwithstanding 
the warning of the cook that she would have to eat it raw. Voltaire 
ran away with the properly roasted joint of Shakespeare and was not 
satisfied until he had taken all the good out of it by stewing it “a la 
maniére des classiques.’’ Ducis, the correspondent of Garrick, did, 
perhaps, worse. The handkerchief which is the cause of all the mis- 
chief and the bare mention of which shocked the ears of the Paris 
public in 1829, when Alfred de Vigny, the author of ‘ Cinq-Mars,” 
produced his more or less faithful translation, that handkerchief was 
considered too trivial, Ducis changed it into a scarf ; he altered all the 
names of Shakespeare’s characters with the exception of “ Othello” 
who was not allowed to smother Desdemona (Hedelmona in Ducis’ 
adaptation), but had to dispatch her with a dagger. Even that 
dénouement struck the public as too crude; a few years later, the whole 
of the dénouement was changed. True, Othello drew his dagger, but as 
he was about to plunge it into Desdemona’s heart Brabantio appeared 
and grasped his arm. The interruption gave the Moor time to 
reflect. Of course Desdemona was awake or on the alert by then, 
and she jumped out of bed. Othello fell at her feet, asking her 
pardon for his unwarranted suspicion and Brabantio gave them his 
hitherto withheld blessing. In that shape “ Othello” commanded 
a certain measure of success, the more that Talma played the title- 
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part; but when a quarter of a century later Vigny endeavoured to 
give the approximately true version, there was a tremendous uproar 
at the fall of the curtain. It was instigated by a veteran of Ja 
Grande Armée, who rose from his seat and addressed the spectators. 
** Messieurs et mesdames,” he said, “ j’ai l’honneur de vous faire 
observer que ce soldat n’est pas un Francais, mais un négre.” There- 
upon the public tore up the benches and wrecked the place. In 1882, 
M. de Grammont made another attempt, and produced even a better 
play than Vigny. It was all the same; the public would have none 
of it. Shakespeare among the French is like Gulliver among the 
Liliputians. ‘Il nous faut de l’amour, de l’amour, de l’amour, mais 
de l’amour bien peigné et méme gentil dans ses emportements.” 
That’s the Paris cry, and only those foreigners who have heard it can 
understand the success of Octave Feuillet and Georges Ohnet in 
fiction and the almost entire disregard of their precepts in fact. 
Tue Avrnor or “ An ENGLISHMAN IN Paris.” 
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THE FUTURE OF CHURCH AND CREED IN 
SCOTLAND. 


“ France is the most orthodox country in the world, for it is the 
most indifferent to religion. To innovate in theology is to believe 
in theology. France has too much mind ever to be a theological 
country.” Thus Renan wrote in his last and ripest book. Startling 
enough as it stands, this characterisation of France would seem, if 
applied to Scotland, to degenerate into a mere Shakesperian “ fond 
paradox to make fools laugh.” With its clear-cut and over- 
whelmingly dominant creed, its 4,500 churches supplying the spiritual 
wants of a population of 4,200,000, and its ecclesiastical constitution 
at once democratic in form and theocratic in spirit, with the memories 
of the Covenant and the pieties of the Kailyard—does not Scotland 
rather deserve to be distinguished as ‘‘ the most orthodox country in 
the world, for it is the most devoted to religion? ” 

Yet any middle-aged Scotsman, who has watched at once with 
care and with a sense of detachment the progress of the Churches and 
still more of churchlessness during the past quarter of a century, can 
hardly fail to come to the conclusion that there is a resemblance 
between the past orthodoxy of France and the present orthodoxy of 
Scotland which does not appear on the surface. Both orthodoxies 
are manifested by perfection of ecclesiastical organisation. But does 
this perfection indicate, in the case of Scotland as it unquestionably 
did in the case of its old ally, not theological fervour, but theolo- 
gical listlessness? Many years ago, Dr. Alexander Bain, who, as 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen, exercised over the 
minds of his pupils an influence comparable to that of Hutcheson a 
century before in Glasgow, and of Hamilton in Edinburgh, although 
of a totally different character, wrote to his friend, John Stuart 
Mill: “Theology is descending rapidly to a mere esthetic and to a 
bond of social agglomeration.” Has this “ descent” been accom- 
plished ? 

Whatever ecclesiastical organisation in Scotland may mean in the 
present or portend in the future, the question of the best method of 
attaining perfection in it is the one that is most talked of in Church 
Courts and congregations north of the Tweed at present. Sectarian- 
ism used to be the weakness of Scotland from the religious stand- 
point. Cameronians, Seceders, Relief, Burghers, Anti-Burghers, 
Old and New Light Burghers, Old and New Anti-Light Burghers, 
United Seceders, Protesters Against United Seceders, Original 
Seceders, United Presbyterians, Free Churchmen, Erastians, Bourig- 
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nians, Moderates, Socinians, Evangelicals—these are a few of the 
names with which, in living memory, excellent and terribly earnest 
Scotsmen were in the habit of styling themselves and others. During 
the past half century vigorous efforts have been made to reduce the 
number of sects, and with considerable success. Some of the smaller 
of the Presbyterian bodies have been absorbed by the larger. Five 
years ago the Evangelical Union, almost the sole Scottish sect which 
owed its existence to a dispute over a purely theological difficulty, was 
united with the Congregational Union, a body of essentially English 
origin. The cause of ecclesiastical unification attained its greatest 
triumph on 31st October of last year, however, when the two lead- 
ing non-Established Presbyterian communions—the Free Church, 
founded in 1843, and the United Presbyterian Church, which was 
itself created in 1847 by the amalgamation of two bodies that 
had been at one time rivals—entered into an alliance. Since then 
there has sprung up an agitation for the complete reunion of Presby- 
terian Scotland, which will evidently be prosecuted for the next few 
years, and which Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, has given expression 
to in a recent utterance that concludes with the prayer that “the 
whole and undivided Presbytery of Scotland may yet join in their 
ancient psalm,— 
‘Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 
Together, such as brethren are, 
In unity to dwell.’ ’’ 

The statistics of the Scottish Churches undoubtedly encourage 
such an aspiration. Of a total population of about 4,200,000, 
1,900,000 are declared to “adhere ”’—i.c., to be members of, or 
otherwise extend their support to—the Presbyterian Established 
Church of Scotland; 1,250,000 to the United Free Church, 
which was created in the autumn of last year; and 450,000 
to the body calling itself the “Free Church of Scotland,” which 
was formed by those who declined to enter the new body on the 
ground that its creation involves a violation of the ecclesiastical 
principles of 1843. Of the remaining million, 110,000 are clas- 
sified as Episcopalians, and 450,000 as Roman Catholics. In the 
other 440,000 are included the adherents of various small sects 
—Congregationalists, Unitarians, Methodists, even the “rump ” of 
the Auld Lichts—and the increasing and sinister forces of the 
“ churchless ” and the “lapsed.” If the 1,300,000 adherents of 
the two largest non-Established Churches could be united with the 
1,900,000 adherents of the Establishment, Presbytery would be as 
powerful, in points of command over ‘population, as it was in the 
days of Knox and Melville. From the financial standpoint the 
completion of Presbyterian reunion would have much to recom- 
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mend it. The Establishment is supported partly by endowments 
amounting to £350,000 a year, and partly by the generosity of its 
adherents, technically described as “Christian Liberality,” and 
amounting in all to about £700,000. The Free and United Pres- 
byterian Churches, which last year became the United Free Church, 
have always had to depend upon “Christian Liberality.” At the 
time of the Union this source of revenue amounted, in the case of 
the larger body, to over £700,000, including £180,000 spent on 
clergymen’s stipends, and in the case of the smaller, to nearly 
£400,000, including upwards of £140,000 spent on clergymen’s 
stipends. 

Were the Establishment and the United Free Church now to enter 
into union, with all their present resources intact, the new denomin- 
ation which would be created would start with an income of not 
less than £2,000,000. Besides, were Presbyterian reunion rendered 
complete, there would be a great saving of spiritual force. For 
fully half a century the three bodies, whose amalgamation is now 
being talked of, have been rival proselytising agencies in the great 
majority of Scottish parishes. The overlapping caused by com- 
petition is such that there have, in many parishes, been three 
Presbyterian ministers and churches where two would have sufficed ; 
in some there have been three where even one would have sufficed. 
Were Scottish Presbyterianism completely reunited, this waste of 
proselytising power might in time be reduced by the better economy 
and distribution of the religious agencies already in existence. If 
the rural districts, with their declining population, are over-churched, 
the rapidly increasing cities are under-churched. The Home Mission 
Committee of the Church of Scotland has this year issued a pressing 
appeal for money to build new churches. Twelve of these are 
required in Glasgow alone. This may be believed. 


“The Church is abandoning its functions to temperance societies and labour 
leaders. Hitherto it has but dallied with the fringe of this great question. 
Evangelistic campaigns are futile; not the faintest echo of their talk penetrates 
into the slums. Street preaching is so much babblement. The Church Mission, 
with its clientéle of hoary impostors, whose attendance depends on and fluctuates 
with the distributed tea and bread tickets, is little better than a sham.” 


This startling statement was recently made by a parish minister 
whom Saint Andrew, the organ of the Church of Scotland, com- 
missioned to make an examination of the Glasgow slums. He also 
declared :— 


“It is a terrible thing to say, but one can only be thankful for the great infant 
mortality in the slums. Infants perish like flies; they are overlain, neglected, 
ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-used, exposed to all vicissitudes of weather, until, in every 
fifth case, the little taper of a life is blown rudely out. The massacre at 
Bethlehem pales beside this cold statistic.” 
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It may be said that, if this language is not exaggerated, it reveals 
a sanitary crisis demanding the urgent attention of municipal and 
State, rather than of ecclesiastical, authorities. But the Churches 
have still at their command the best machinery at once for dis- 
covering the actual condition of the abjectly miserable, socially 
submerged, and churchless poor in cities like Glasgow, and for 
arousing philanthropic enthusiasm to effect their elevation. Were 
these united they might, at least, make an attempt to solve that 
“social problem” which, including drunkenness and the housing of 
the poor, presses upon Scotland as severely as upon England. 

There is one barrier to the attainment of complete Presbyterian 
reunion—the link of endowments and principles which binds the 
Church of Scotland to the State. In point of endowments, it is 
of the slenderest; but so long as it exists, a complete absorbing or 
incorporating union between the Establishment and the United Free 
Church is out of the question. Hence it is, that the ery for co-opera- 
tion between the two, with a view to organising a plan of campaign 
against the common enemies of both, has taken and can take no more 
concrete form than the suggestion of a “ federal union,” which would 
leave the righteousness of the Establishment principle an “open 
question.” 

Yet the union that has been accomplished, and the “ larger union,” 
whether federal or incorporating, which is being dreamed of and 
agitated for, argue the growth of theological listlessness. Scotland 
has, from the first, been an ecclesiastical rather than—in the modern 
and popular sense, at least—a theological country ; or rather, it would 
be more accurate still to say it is a country in which ecclesiastical 
principles have been elevated to the position, and held with the tenacity, 
of theological dogmas. [nox and his brother Reformers were not 
great theologians. They were content to take their theology from 
Geneva, because they were fully occupied in fighting Rome and 
France. The Covenanters were martyred, the great majority of 
Scottish sects were founded, in vindication of ecclesiastical theories. 
But these were held with the fervour of the profoundest faith. 
Thomas Chalmers, when he founded the Free Church in 1843, was 
a fanatical Church and State man. He held by the principle of the 
“national recognition of religion.” He “ left a vitiated Establish- 
ment” in obedience to conscience, but he would willingly have 
returned to a pure one. Voluntaryism, or the doctrine that the State’s 
sole duty to religion is to leave it alone, he denounced as “ national 
atheism.” Yet, fifty-three years after his death, the United Free 
Church of Scotland has been created through the union of the 
Church which he founded and the United Presbyterian Church, 
which is an embodiment of Voluntaryism, so far as the teachings of 
religion from pulpits is concerned, although it has revealed a fatal 
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inconsistency by accepting State payments for religious teaching in 
schools. The union between the two bodies could never have been 
accomplished but for growing indifference in the one to the Establish- 
ment principle, and in the other to the Voluntary theory. Before 
the union, the chief Courts of both bodies used annually to pass 
resolutions in favour of the disestablishment of the Church of Scotland. 
Since then the agitation has been suspended, ostensibly lest it should 
be contended anywhere that the union had been effected for the ex- 
press purpose of promoting disestablishment. Even a federal union 
between the new body and the Church of Scotland could be effected only 
by the Establishment question being degraded from a position of vital 
to one of secondary importance. It may be very desirable that this 
should be done. But the theological significance of the change which 
is involved should not be lost sight of. It is very pleasant to sing 
of the excellence and seemliness of Christian brotherhood; but what 
if the unity that is sung prove the unity that is caused by in- 
difference or latitudinarianism? 

“The bitter observance of the Sabbath’’—to use Confessional 
language, “the spending of the whole day in the public and private 
exercises of Divine worship ”—used to be accounted the chief symbol 
and the outstanding manifestation of Calvinistic theocracy in Scot- 
land. The stranger within our gates may say that the “ bitterness ” 
is still too much in evidence. The trains that run on Sundays are so 
few and so slow, that a visitor to one of the larger cities on that day 
finds himself, to all intents and purposes, a prisoner. Glasgow is the 
only one in which he can move from place to place by means of the 
municipal tramcars. No museum, library, or art gallery, however, is 
epen to him even there; the Town Council declines to allow music 
to be played in the public parks. In Edinburgh the Museum of 
Science and Art is open for three hours. But for this innovation, 
the public of that city have to thank, not their Town Council, which 
refuses to allow its tramcars to run on Sunday, but the Scottish 
Education Department, under whose control the institution has 
recently come. A protest has been made against the “ high-handed 
action”? by certain of the ecclesiastical Courts. But as it is 
notable for faintness rather than force, and has not been joined in 
either by leading preachers or by leading laymen, it will be of no 
avail. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Secretary for Scotland, has de- 
fended the action of his Department on the ground that it is as 
legitimate for an Edinburgh citizen to spend an hour in a museum 
on Sunday as it is for himself to enjoy a walk in his garden. This 
may be sound reasoning, but it is scarcely Confessional orthodoxy. 
It is all the more remarkable, however, on that account, because it 
comes from a much-respected and influential Scotsman, who is not 
only a Conservative Minister of the Crown, but an elder in the 
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Church of Scotland, and the lay leader in its General Assembly. In 
other ways a revolt against the traditional observance of what is now 
all but universally known not as the “Sabbath,” but as “Sunday,” 
is spreading ; it is all the more formidable that it has taken the form 
not of words but of acts. The practice of walking on the first day 
of the week, for defending which Dr. Norman Macleod, the most 
popular minister in Scotland a generation ago, was threatened with 
deposition, is now universal. Thousands of young men bicycle out 
of the large towns into the country on the Day of Rest. Sunday 
golfing is allowed by the bye-laws of more than one club. The most 
significant fact of all is the steady decline in church attendance on 
the part even of those who are reckoned not among the admittedly 
‘“‘churchless,” but among the adherents of some denomination or 
another. Dr. Howie, a minister of the United Free Church in 
Glasgow, and its most prominent statistician, is credited with having 
placed the non-church-going population of his city at 420,000, or 
about a half of the total. On the 31st of March a newspaper in 
Dundee took a census of the attendance at the churches there, over 
ninety in number. In all 33,470 persons out of a population of 
nearly 170,000—or 19°6 per cent.—attended. Matters are no better 
in very many of the rural districts; the rebellion against Sunday 
observance there would seem, from the reports on the subject 
under which the tables of the Church Courts almost literally groan, 
to be even more open and insolent than in the towns. It is thus, at 
all events, that, according to one of them, a Sunday in a Border 
district is spent. 

“ Among farm servants of all classes there is a general tendency to make the 
Sabbath a holiday pure and simple. A large number scarcely enter a church, but 
visit their friends, or lounge about the roads. In Langholm large numbers, 
especially young men, show no respect for the House of God. Card-playing on 
the hillside, and pleasure-driving, are common forms of Sabbath desecration. In 
Neweastleton a great number of people rarely enter the church. Large numbers 
seem to spend the day strolling among the fields, and bands of young men may 
be seen parading the roads. Cycling for pleasure is practised on an enormous 
scale, so that in the summer the road to Mosspaul is reported to be like a city 
street, and scenes of scandalous drunkenness and revelry take place there.’’ 

Yet the Courts that receive these reports confess themselves abso- 
lutely helpless to cope with the task of drawing within the Presby- 
terian fold the drunken irreverent loafers who, on their own showing, 
have succeeded to Burns’s “ virtuous peasantry.” 

Beyond all doubt, however, the great mass of Scottish seriousness, 
respectability, and business intelligence, still attends church, and is to 
be found supporting the two leading Presbyterian denominations. 
“ Wealth ” and “ fashion ”’ are, indeed, exhibiting a growing inclin- 
ation to join the Scottish Episcopal Church, which has, since the 
days of the Stuarts, been identified with the aristocracy and the 
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“Jairds.” But it is too pronouncedly High Church in the general 
character of its preaching and service to satisfy the average Scots- 
man, who is much more likely, owing to his critical temperament, to 
gravitate towards Rationalism than towards Ritualism. Besides, 
the Scottish Episcopal Church has no longer that monopoly of 
beauty in ritual which used to attract into its membership others 
than socially ambitious parvenus. Owing to the transformation 
effected in Scottish Presbyterian service by the introduction of in- 
strumental music, the service in an Established or United Free 
Church is quite as beautiful, if not quite as sensuous, as it is in an 
Episcopal “cathedral.” The sermon, which used to bea long tissue of 
fierce or frigid dogmatism, has, in nine churches out of ten, given 
place to a half-hour’s attempt to apply the Sermon on the Mount to 
one or other of the social problems of the day. The average Scot- 
tish citizen spends Sunday very much like the average Englishman. 
He goes to church of a forenoon and devotes the remainder of the 
day to rest, reading, and visits to friends. Conventional religion 
still means to him what Dr. Bain terms “‘an esthetic” and “a 
bond of social agglomeration ” ; it still gives him opportunities which 
he would not otherwise possess of “ doing good”’ to his less fortunate 
fellow-countrymen.. He is but dimly conscious of the theological 
change which has come over his country, and even over his own 
mind, 

Many years ago the late Principal Tulloch, long the leader of the 
Liberal party in the Church of Scotland, declared the dogma of 
Justification by Faith, once regarded as the corner-stone of the 
Protestant creed, to be “fading from the minds of thoughtful men.” 
This “fading”? process has been going on steadily and silently for 
many years, especially in the Church of Scotland, which cannot 
formally alter its creed without the consent of Parliament. The 
fear of hell—at least of the old Evangelical hell, “ fill’d fu’ o’ 
lowin’ brunstane ”—is no longer, as it was in Burns’s day, “a hang- 
man’s whip to keep the wretch in order”; certainly the crack of that 
whip is never heard in the pulpit. It may be questioned if the dis- 
tinctively Calvinistic doctrine of Election now receives any pulpit 
recognition ; yet, within the memory of living Scotsmen, it was 
vehemently taught in the negative and peculiarly repulsive form of 
the Damnation of Non-Elect Infants, and clergymen of more than 
one denomination were removed from the ministry for teaching that 
“Christ died for all.” Occasionally some theological Abdiel—or 
Rip Van Winkle—who happens to be minister of one of those 
remote country churches which, with their dead all slumbering 
round them, sometimes recall Carlyle’s Rembrandtesque raptures, 
but oftener suggest Swift’s ‘dormitories for the living as well as 
the dead,” tries, as in Stevenson’s Lowden Sabbath Morn, to rouse 
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the odium theologicum by a fierce onslaught upon “modern infidelity.” 
But the result is not encouraging. 
“The braw words rummle owre the heid, 
Nor steer the sleeper ; 
And in their restin’ graves, the deid 
Sleep aye the deeper.” 

“ Gang owre the Fundamentals” used to be the demand made by 
suspicious orthodoxy of young clergymen. ‘The preacher of to-day 
ignores one half of the ‘“ Fundamentals” and translates the other 
half into the language of mysticism. 

The “fading” of the traditional Confessionalism has, except in 
one particular, not been so notable in the Presbyterian bodies which in 
October resolved themselves into the United Free Church, as in the 
Establishment. A silent revolution has indeed been effected in religious 
service ; organs and well-trained choirs are probably quite as common 
in the United Free Church as in the Establishment. On the other 
hand, a United Free Church minister is not so ready as his rival to 
say frankly in public, or even in private, that the burden of the Con- 
fession is almost more than his conscience can bear, or to prophesy 
that in a few years the new wine of that modern spirit which the 
triumph of evolution has introduced into theology will burst the 
old Westminster bottles. He is dependent to a greater extent on his 
congregation, and especially on the wealthier members who directly 
or indirectly provide his stipend; as they pay the piper, they have 
a right to call the theological tune. Preachers cannot move much 
faster than their congregations. On the other hand, if they move at 
all and move together, they can, of their own initiative, effect a much 
more complete change than can the State-bound Establishment. Nor 
are there wanting signs of a movement against certain of the posi- 
tions of Presbyterian orthodoxy, which, whether it takes the form 
of a frontal or of a flank attack, is distinctly though reverently 
rationalist in its character, and tends to substitute a subjective for an 
objective standard of faith. The middle-aged and observant Scotsman 
to whom I have already alluded, vividly remembers the expulsion of 
Professor Robertson Smith from the professorial chair he held in one of 
the chief theological colleges of the Free Church, on the ground that 
in certain articles on the Books of the Bible, which he contributed to 
the latest edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, he expressed opinions 
which were considered opposed to the Confessional doctrine of Inspira- 
tion. But Professor Robertson Smith was only one, though he was 
perhaps the most distinguished, of a remarkable band of enthusiastic 
scholars who have, in the second generation of their Church’s history, 
brought reputation to it and themselves by studies in the Bible that 
have been conducted with German thoroughness of method. Within 
the past few years such an extraordinary number of books of this 
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character have been published, that they form a distinct body of 
literature, to which have been given the name of the Higher Criticism. 
Since the present year began, two additions have been made to this 
literature which are likely to be more famous—or more notorious 
—than any of their predecessors. These are, Tie Historical New 
Testament, by Mr. James Moffat, a United Free Church country 
minister ; and Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, by Dr. George Adam Smith, a Professor in the United Free 
Church College in Glasgow, and widely known as one of the 
most eloquent preachers and ardent social reformers in Scotland. 
Both books have been warmly eulogised by theological experts for 
the scholarship they display; but they have also occasioned a good 
deal of alarm because of their free treatment of Inspiration, and 
—more especially in the case of Dr. Smith’s work—of other remark- 
able doctrines which are enunciated. Mr. Moffat speaks of “ the liter- 
alists,” almost as if they were obscurantists, or the theologically 
“stupid party ;” and yet it is safe to say that until within thirty 
years ago the vast majority of the Scottish people were “ literalists,” 
—in other words, believed that every word in the Bible is directly 
inspired by God. Dealing with the doctrine of the Immortality of 
the Soul, as taught—or rather, as it is not taught—in the Old Testa- 
ment, Dr. Smith says: 


“Tt is well for us all sometimes to pitch our religious life in terms which do 
not include the hope of a future. Most of the crises of religious experience may 
be achieved, as some of the grandest Psalms fulfil their music, without the echo 
of one of the far-off bells of heaven. A man may pass through the evangelical 
experiences of conversion, redemption, and regeneration without thinking any 
more of the future than the little child thinks, but only sure and glad that his 
Father is with him. The Old Testament is of use in reminding us that the hope 
of immortality is one of the secondary and inferential elements of religious 
experience. Has not Christ Himself summed up the teaching of the Nineteenth 
Psalm, ‘ Work while it is called to-day, for the night cometh when no man can 
work ?’” 

The plain layman can see very little difference between such a 
warning and Goethe’s calm—* Let him who believes in immortality 
enjoy his happiness in silence without giving himself airs thereupon. 
An able man who has something to do here, and must toil and strive 
day by day to accomplish it, leaves the future world till it comes, and 
contents himself with being active and useful in this.” 

The appearance of the Encyclopedia Biblica is recognised on the 
north as well as on the south of the Tweed as the most serious blow 
that has been struck at Protestant theology since the publication 
of Essays and Reviews. One of the two editors is a United Free 
Church minister ; and among the contributors are several Scotsmen. 
Of the number is the late Professor Bruce, a colleague of Professor 
Smith, and a scholar of European reputation. The article on the 
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Gospels is from his pen. It contains no positive assertion of the 
Divinity of Christ, who is declared to be “ the child of his time and 
people.” Dr. Bruce’s attitude towards events in the life of Jesus 
may be inferred from his assertion that, while the Gospels are our 
main sources of information for a biography, even the Synoptics 
“are not of equal value, nor do the contents of any one of them 
possess a uniform degree of historic probability.” Of the story of 
the Passion, he says that “ even in its most historic version, it is not 
pure truth, but truth mixed with doubtful legend.” 

On the whole it is not very surprising that Professor Agar Beet 
should be found writing to a leading organ of Nonconformity : “ It 
cannot be denied that Professor George Adam Smith, and many 
other modern scholars, have abandoned the position in reference to 
the Inspiration and Authority of the Bible held firmly by most 
evangelical teachers forty years ago. There has been a retreat along 
the whole line.” There is a widespread and well-founded belief 
that the Higher Criticism movement in the United Free Church is 
much more formidable than the “ fading” of the grimmer of Con- 
fessional doctrines out of the sermons of Established Church minis- 
ters and out of the beliefs of Established Church laymen. It is, in 
effect, an attack upon what, since the Reformation, has been the 
citadel of Presbyterian orthodoxy. If this citadel is captured, if the 
Bible—“ the Book” that used to be cherished and worshipped in so 
many thousands of households—is reduced to the position of a mere 
monument of literature, the triumph of Rationalism within the field 
of Scottish theology can only be a question of time. It is not 
probable that any really serious attempt will be made to arrest the 
movement. The Free Church, after stoning its prophet, the late 
Professor Robertson Smith, made all haste to build his sepulchre; at 
all events, it presented his portrait to the college from which he was 
expelled. The United Free Church will not follow such an example 
of short-sightedness, though the leader of its Assembly has warned 
its scholars not to unduly alarm simple minds. 

Among the influences which, during the last twenty years, have 
had a modifying, if not rationalising, effect upon popular theology 
in Scotland, must be accounted what are commonly styled the “ Gifford 
Lectures.” Lord Gifford, a judge who found time, while amassing 
a considerable fortune at the bar by ceaseless industry, to take a 
profound interest in the fundamental problems of religion, ethics, 
and metaphysics, and died in 1887, left by his will £80,000 for the 
foundation of lectureships in natural theology at the four national 
universities. As, unlike the chairs in the various Faculties of 
Divinity, these lectureships, which are held for a year, are subject 
to no dogmatic tests whatever, they have given Scotland a chance of 
hearing eminent students of nearly all nationalities, varieties of 
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scholarship, and shades of orthodoxy and heterodoxy. The lectures 
are practically open to the public at large, and are reported at con- 
siderable length in the newspapers. So Scotsmen have heard certain 
of the most cherished convictions of their fathers styled, “ the 
Biblical legend of the six days’ work of the creation and of the 
primeval state in Paradise,’ and “the popular anthropomorphism 
with all its adjuncts of the belief in miracles and magic,” by the 
German Pfleiderer, who could only console them by arguing that “ in 
the spiritualised view of nature lies a rich compensation for the loss 
of the supernatural miracles which, undoubtedly, have no longer any 
place in a world of continuous development in conformity with law. 
Goethe has said, that ‘Miracle is faith’s own dearest child,’ and he 
is right ; for miracle is for the childish view of the world the most 
natural expression of the conviction that the power of God reigns 
throughout the world and controls it.”” The late Professor William 
Wallace, T. H. Green’s successor in Oxford, told an audience of 
Glasgow church-goers— 


“When we talk of revealed theology or Christian theology, we mean, in the 
first instance, the doctrine of the Trinity, and that doctrine, I think I may state 
without fear of contradiction, is not contained in the New Testament. It is the 
product of a later age. What is contained in the New Testament is names which 
subsequently became the names of the Three Persons of the Trinity ; but there 
is no possibility of discovering from any text this doctrine of the Trinity.’’ 


Utterances like these, and the reading which they have naturally 
led to, cannot fail to have increased the number of those quietly 
thoughtful laymen in Scotland who do not formally attach them- 
selves to any of the Churches, although they are in sympathy with 
the best activities in all of them. The Scotsmen who, during the 
last two centuries, have made most impression on other countries, 
have either kept aloof from, or been indifferent to, the Churches. 
Hume and Smith were Deists. Burns was a humanitarian Theist. 
Although the spiritual element in Scott has hardly received adequate 
justice from his critics, even from Mr. Leslie Stephen, who describes 
him as having “ an eye for the main chance but not much of an eye 
for the eternities,” his views on religious questions were much the 
same as those of the Moderates with whom he associated, and who 
were denounced by their opponents, the Evangelicals, as ‘ Socinians,”’ 
“infidels,” and friends of Hume, which last, indeed, the best of 
them were. Jeffrey, and the Edinburgh Reviewers generally, did 
not disguise their superficial latitudinarianism. Carlyle, though he 
indulged in vague denunciations of Atheism and Darwinism, 
declined to enter the Scottish ministry, and preached an “ Exodus 
from Houndsditch.” Stevenson’s letters show him to have aban- 
doned the faith of his parents; indeed, he describes it as “ a damna- 
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tory creed.” The number of mute, inglorious, but not impotent 
Humes and Burnses, Carlyles and Stevensons, is ever on the in- 
crease. Such men are not aggressive or irreverent. They have too 
keen a sense both of the seriousness of life and of the awful mystery 
which surrounds it, to indulge in Voltairean flippancy, or even to con- 
fidently formulate that “ Great Perhaps” which puzzles their wilh 
even if it induces modesty and tolerance. They, in turn, are 
respected and understood by their countrymen. Dr. Marshall Lang, 
Principal of Aberdeen University, and one of the most influential 
of the Evangelical Ministers of the Church of Scotland, had clearly 
such men in his eye when, a few years ago, he used these remarkable 
words :— 


‘‘There is no feature of the present day more to be pondered than this, that. 
we have men, and of these not a few, who are representing some of the highest 
features and elements of religion, that are yet un-Christian and Agnostic even. 
They show a devotion to duty, a capacity for sacrifice, a connection of life with 
high aims and objects, that may well rebuke them who know Christ and live with 
God in this world.” 


The Scottish Churches are at present led by men of the type whom 
Newman described as “sensible, temperate, sober, well-judging 
persons, fit to guide through the channel of No-Meaning, between 
the Scylla and Charybdis of Aye and No.” But they cannot live and 
guide for ever; it is impossible for a condition of unstable theological 
equilibrium to be maintained perpetually either on the north or on 
the south side of the Tweed. The plenary Inspiration of the Bible, 
the Divinity and Atonement of Christ, the belief in miracles, the 
Immortality of the Soul, and the Supernatural itself, cannot “ fade” 
out of the sermons of preachers and the minds of their hearers 
without some action being taken ultimately in, if not by, the Churches. 
The General Assembly of the Establishment, at intervals, takes 
steps to “ consider the powers which the Church possesses of modi- 
fying the terms of the ministers’ formula of adherence to the 
Confession of Faith.” Dr. Story, Principal of the University of 
Glasgow and chief clerk to the Assembly, recently gave expression 
to a very prevalent opinion when he said that he 


‘*did not suppose that any member of Assembly would deny that the mind of the 
Church towards the Confession of Faith, and towards all formulas requiring the 
adherence of the clergy to the Confession of Faith, had advanced very much from 
the position it occupied two hundred years ago. It was impossible for any man 
who had any intercourse with the world at large to deny that in the Church the 
existence of the Confession of Faith had become a burden heavier than many of 
them could bear.”’ 


On the possibilities that are—or at least ought to be—involved in 
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the formation of the United Free Church, one of the most popular 
of Glasgow clergymen has spoken out : 


It was the creed difficulty that was keeping every year an increasing number 
of the best and most thoughtful men both out of the Presbyterian ministry and 
the Presbyterian Church. To make free with solemn obligations was not the 
same as to be freed from them, and men who would be honest felt, when they 
signed a bond, that they must repudiate make-believe and mental reservation . . . 
A free Church and a progressive; theology were correlatives, but the hope of any 
free and large development of Christian truth on the basis of the Westminster 
Confession was not even a hope they could faintly trust. Their only hope was 
that the United Free Church would soon feel bound by the paramount claims of 
truth and honesty to bring its formularies into harmony with its real beliefs.” 


Three circumstances may hasten, if not precipitate, a movement for 
creed-revision either in the Establishment or in the United Free 
Church, or in both. In the first place, such a movement is making 
way among the Presbyterian Churches of North America and Australia. 
In the second place, all the Scottish Churches are becoming alarmed at 
the appalling reduction in the number of young men who are seeking 
admission into the ministry. In the Church of Scotland alone the 
number of students of Divinity has fallen in twenty years from 245 to 
108. No doubt the greater material attractions of other professions 
in a country so wealthy as Scotland now is, accounts to some extent 
for this reduction ; but the main cause, unquestionably, is the growing 
disinclination on the part of the abler young men at the Universities 
to enter into engagements which would bind them for life to preach 
what they regard as “a creed outworn.” 

But the most significant and hopeful sign of the times is the 
desire, fast growing into a passion, of the younger ministers in all 
Scottish Churches to do something to solve the appalling social problems 
which confront a country where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
They decline to leave the solution entirely to economists, politicians, 
and Socialist leaders, who denounce the Churches as their enemies, 
because they are “ run by sanctimonious millionaires,” and “ preach 
the Gospel not to the poor but at the poor to the rich.” They believe 
that the Bible of Burns’s cotter and Barrie’s Thrums would, even 
if verbal Inspiration were given up, remain, in Renan’s phrase, 
“The great book of the consolation of Humanity.” They believe 
that the Sermon on the Mount—if only we “study simply its way 
Divine ””—stands unrivalled as the ready-reckoner of conduct. The 
simplicity of Presbyterian parity allows of the freest and most 
brotherly intercourse between laity and clergy. If, therefore, the 
young leformers of to-day would, in the work of creed-revision, take 
into their confidence the good people who belong to all the Churches 
—and perhaps also the good people who belong to none—they would 
certainly find the sense, the worth, and the piety of Scotland heartily 
on the side of what, in their own case, ought to be the supreme cause 
of truth and conscience. Wiii1am WALLACE. 








THE NEW EDUCATION BILL. 
A CRITICISM. 


Wiru 2,545 School Boards already in existence, and yet only two- 
thirds of the country under their jurisdiction; with 788 School Atten- 
dance Committees in the remaining one-third; with 14,359 separately 
managed Voluntary Schools, the majority inadequately equipped, and 
a large number heavily in debt, without obvious means of escape ; 
with some few districts liberally supplied with excellent higher grade 
education, and others totally devoid of any similar opportunity ; with 
Secondary Education altogether unorganised, though much good work 
is being done by the Technical Instruction Committees of County and 
County Borough Councils; with a large number of Secondary Schools 
under more or less publicly responsible governing bodies, and then a 
large, ill-defined area occupied solely by private schools whose con- 
dition often fills parents with grave anxiety ; with all this confusion 
and conflict it is not surprising that there has grown up throughout 
the country a strong opinion that popular Education, Primary and 
Secondary (including Technical), should be placed under one Local 
Authority exercising jurisdiction over a wide area, And if still 
further evidence be needed of the necessity for this reform, it may 
be found in the glaring anomalies incident on the provision of local 
financial support for National Education, and in the additional fact 
that every School Board and every School Attendance Committee 
drafts its own bye-laws with regard to school attendance, leaving the 
migratory parent in constant perplexity as to school law. 

A Voluntary School closes through lack of adequate support; a 
small School Board usually takes its place, and the money expended 
on the election of this microscopic authority may make a compara- 
tively large draft on the funds provided by the locality for educa- 
tional purposes during that year. The Technical Instruction Board, 
anxious to fill its class-rooms, and having no control over Primary 
Education, forms preparatory classes of children drawn from the 
Primary Schools. The School Board, desirous of making some 
provision for the few who can profit thereby, constructs its scheme 
under Departmental regulation (usually with a keen eye to the 
amount of Parliamentary grant involved), regardless of the work 

(1) Of the 2,545 School Boards in England and Wales, there are no less than 1,233 
exercising the duties and responsibilities of an educational authority in areas each with 
a population of less than 1,000—one has a population of 75, including children! The 
last published Return of the Board of Education shows that in one year £11,406 was 
spent in election expenses (and one third, roughly, are elected every year), and the 


total expenditure on administration (including clections) was no less than 9 per cent 
of the entire proceeds of the School Board rate. 
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being done by the Technical Instruction Committee in the schools 
one step higher in the scale. The Elementary School course com- 
pleted, that authority has no longer any concern or direct interest in 
the child. A gap exists between the one authority and the other, 
and through this the young scholar often falls. Waste of money, 
over-lapping of effort, irregular distribution of educational oppor- 
tunity, a material reduction on the maximum good which might be 
obtained from the money spent—these are some of the results of the 
present want of organisation, and these results have led educationists 
to declare that no reform can be regarded as satisfactory which does 
not provide for the co-ordination and correlation of educational work 
under one authority. 

While, however, there is practical unanimity on this one central 
idea, considerable difference of opinion has existed, and much, un- 
happily, still exists, respecting the methods under which the much- 
desired authority should be constituted. Should it be the School 
Board, the County Council, or something new created ? 

In County Boroughs where School Boards exist the objection to 
that body as the one single Educational Authority is reduced to a 
minimum, and the excellence of its past work is the most potent 
argument in its favour, though even here the position of the County 
Council, already charged with the care of Technical Education, has to 
be borne in mind. Much also may be said in favour of the School 
Boards in the largest of the non-county boroughs—but what is to 
happen in the one-third of the country which yet knows not a School 
Board ? And what about that other extensive area where Primary 
Education is supposed to be looked after by School Boards consisting 
of five members? Even the strongest supporters of the School 
Board system admit that these small Boards must be displaced by a 
larger authority. In practice, therefore, the advocates of the School 
Board system restrict their support to the School Boards in the large 
towns, and are driven to the expedient of creating an entirely new 
organisation for the rural districts. 

If, however, the difficulty with regard to the rural area could be 
overcome, there still remains the fact that the School Board is not the 
rating authority, and it is certainly not in accordance with true prin- 
ciples of local government that one authority should determine the 
amount of rate which another is compelled to levy. 

The proposal, therefore, to take the County Council or County 
Borough Council as the foundation for the new authority, has 
obviously many advantages. ‘To start with, it is the custodian of 
local funds. There are some who fear that this fact would lead to the 
starving of educational work; but the County Council is as much 
popularly elected as the School Board. If it became the foundation 
of the one educational authority, persons who take a keen interest in 
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this work would probably seek election, and even the most apathetic 
of County Councillors would surely find some enthusiasm evoked 
when brought face to face with the magnitude of the interests 
involved in the education of the youth of a nation. 

The County or County Borough Council exists throughout the 
area to be dealt with, and in England it is already charged with the 
care of Technical Education—a duty it has generally well fulfilled. 

These considerations have led many to jump to the conclusion that 
a simple Committee of the County Council is all that is required. 
Not so. The Science of Education is still in its infancy. How and 
where to build schools, how to arrange suitable curricula, how to 
guide true education, require the aid of the expert. It is not 
sufficient to feel a deep interest in the subject, and certainly the 
rough-and-tumble of a contested election will not give the requisite 
knowledge. Ifthe new authorities are to be the machinery by which 
the greatest wealth which the nation possesses may be adequately 
developed, then there must be a combination of that sound common 
sense which, happily, is not wanting amongst our County Councillors, 
and the widest knowledge of educational systems, of methods which 
have succeeded, of plans which have failed, which can only be 
furnished by those who have devoted long and careful study to the 
subject. The statesman and the scientist must work together. In 
other lands popular education is largely guided by the scientific 
expert. He finds a place on governing bodies. Personal supervision 
rests with him almost entirely : on his reports and recommendations 
Councils act. The schools are not the victims of passing political 
opinion, or the shuttlecocks of religious parties, but, founded on 
scientific bases and worked on scientific lines, their progress is steadily 
forward, as many an English merchant now realises to his cost. 

If the general accuracy of the propositions sketched above may be 
admitted, then it is evident that a composite body on which the 
County Councillor, the School Board Member, the Voluntary School 
manager, and students of various forms of education may find seats, 
would form the authority best calculated to soften local jealousies, 
and to evolve order and progress out of the present muddle. 

Tue New Avrnoriry.—How far, then, does the Education Bill 
now before Parliament, meet these conditions? We are told that the 
goal at which His Majesty’s Government is aiming is that on which 
educationists have long cast an anxious eye—one local authority for 
all forms of Primary and Secondary Education. The Bill certainly 
does not accomplish that object, for the new authority is forbidden to 
touch an Elementary Day School, and, in so far as it falls short of its 
ultimate aim, it is open to adverse criticism. Yet it seeks to create a 
new local authority. The County Council, or County Borough 
Council, is to construct a Scheme under which the new authority may 
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come into existence. It is provided that at least a majority of the 
members of the new Committee shall be members of the County 
Council. In this way a close connection will be maintained between 
the educational and the rating bodies. ‘T'o these County Councillors 
other persons must be added, but the methods under which the 
additional members may be selected are left entirely to the choice of 
the locality, subject only to the approval of the Board of Education. 
Thus it may be that in a County Borough the scheme would provide 
for the appointment of a certain number of Borough Councillors, of 
a number of persons directly elected for the purpose of the new 
authority, and for the addition of persons nominated by the local 
University ; or additional members may be co-opted by the Borough 
Council itself, or co-opted by the members of the Council specially 
delegated for the new work, or partly elected and partly co-opted, or 
existing educational bodies may have the right of nominating 
representatives. No one cognisant of the wide difference between 
the conditions of life in a progressive County Borough and in some 
rural districts would ever suggest that the same form of authority 
would fit the necessities of both. Birmingham and Dorset cannot, in 
this matter, walk hand-in-hand. If direct election were adopted in 
the County Borough, the majority of the men and women now 
forming the School Board would, in all probability, secure return as 
members of the County Board of Education, and thus prepare the 
way for amalgamation; whereas there is very good reason to fear 
that a similar form of election in the county area would result in the 
perpetuation of a type too frequently found in the small School 
Board. The Scheme so drafted is to be published in the locality, and, 
if necessary, a local inquiry shall be held by the Board of Education. 
Every effort must, in short, be made to secure agreement amongst 
those most closely concerned. But should negotiations fail, the 
Board of Education is to construct a Scheme for submissson to 
Parliament. 

Schemes may provide for grouping or dividing districts. It should 
be noted, however, that in Wales and Monmouthshire the county 
governing body under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act is to 
be the Education Committee under this Act. This one Clause does 
more than anything else in the Bill to shake one’s faith in the 
intentions of the Government. For the Welsh county governing 
body has hitherto discharged functions of a purely secondary 
character, and it is obvious that if it is to enter an entirely new 
field of labour, it will need the addition of other elements to give 
it the requisite strength and capacity. But this would involve 
considerable modification of the Bill, whereas the general idea 
suggested by the Government is that the Bill lays a perfect founda- 
tion on which a complete edifice may be subsequently erected. 
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Funcrions.—According to the Bill the authority so formed would 
at once displace the Technical Committee of the County Council and 
would take over the provision and maintenance of Secondary and 
Technical Education. It would be seemingly within its power to 
adopt efficient private schools as part of the necessary educational 
provision for the district. This public recognition of efficiency 
would lead to the destruction of the inefficient, for such a certificate 
of approval would give the parents that guarantee they have long 
sought in vain. The forthcoming year will doubtless see the 
establishment of a Register of Teachers—an assistance to both the 
local authority and the parent. Given such a register and an 
authority capable of publicly discriminating between that which is 
efficient and that which is unsatisfactory, and without the expendi- 
ture of a single penny much will have been done to improve that 
not inconsiderable portion of Secondary Education which is now 
under private and irresponsible management. 

It is true that the Bill prohibits any financial grant to a school 
under private management, but it is not difficult to conceive that 
under the new conditions many of these schools would be transferred 
to the new authority, the present proprietors becoming its servants. 

Income.—The new authority may receive the residue under Section 
1 of the Local Taxation Act, 1890 (commonly known as the whiskey 
money) and also the proceeds of a rate, not to exceed twopence in 
the pound. In a district which is now liberally supplied with schools 
of a secondary type, such a rate, in addition to the local taxation 
residue, might be sufficient to meet existing necessities, providing the 
residue not only may but must be so applied; but it is notorious that 
Secondary Schools have been grouped in a manner which is almost 
the despair of the reformer, and in areas where no provision exists 
the twopenny rate would be quite insufficient to pay off the money 
which the new authority would be entitled to borrow. But on what 
principle can the imposition of a limit by Parliament be justified ? 
Why should the electors of Dorset and Wilts, through their 
Parliamentary representatives, declare that Newcastle, for example, 
shall not spend its own money in its own way? How could the 
expenditure of a 3d. rate in Manchester injuriously affect the 
Parliamentary electors of Norfolk? The inclusion of such a limit 
in the Bill is really a concession to a minority, who are thus enabled 
to prevent the majority carrying out their wishes, and such a 
restriction is subversive of all popular government. As a matter of 
fact, the mention of a limit often encourages the spending up to 
that limit. Surely sufficient safeguard exists, for in every case the 
majority of the members of the new authority, being Councillors, will 
have to seek re-election. If their demands upon the rate have been 
unjustified, suitable control would be exercised without the intervention 
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of Parliament. It is already evident that a vigorous effort will be 
made to eliminate this restriction. 

Tue Birt Incompterx.—A new authority then would be created, 
certain duties allotted to it, and limited means granted for the dis- 
charge of those duties. But still the old serious difficulty remains. 
Whatever conflict there has been in the past between the Secondary 
and the Elementary authority will continue. There will still be the 
temptation on the part of the Primary School authority to keep back 
children who ought to go forward : there will still be the temptation 
for the Secondary authority to seize the children at too early an age. 
A proper gradation of the schools, the fitting of each one into its 
proper place in an organised scheme, will still be impossible. Nothing, 
moreover, is done to lift the Voluntary School out of its poverty: 
nothing to improve the small School Board: the problem of school 
attendance remains in the same unsatisfactory condition : one third 
of the country still escapes any local charge for Primary Education : 
the school rate in one parish may be tenfold that which it is in the 
adjoining district: nothing, in fact, is done under the Bill to secure 
equal educational opportunity for all children, whether Board or 
Voluntary, nothing to bring about an equitable distribution of 
educational charges. 

At first blush it would appear, therefore, that the new measure is 
hardly worth the attention which has already been devoted to it. 
Critics are ready to declare that it is the old Technical Committee in 
another name. Is this really the case? On the reply to this query 
the fate of the Bill ought to depend. At the present time the Technical 
Committee need not be anything more than a simple Committee of 
the County or County Borough Council. Though many have sought 
outside advice, others have stolidly refused to accept it. Elected for 
the many purposes of local government, certainly not for acquaint- 
ance with educational methods, knowledge has been too often gained 
by expensive experience. The Bill would at least bring about not 
merely the enlargement of these bodies, but an enlargement which 
shall not depend upon the will of the County Council alone, but 
shall be in conformity with the desires of the district as a whole. Is 
this step forward one of any material importance? I think it is. 
Assuming that our ultimate goal is the establishment of one 
authority, then the most difficult problem will be the elimination 
of the School Board without in any way damaging the work those 
Boards have hitherto accomplished. I can well understand the 
strong opposition which would be shown, not merely by School 
Board members, but by every friend of the School Board system, 
to the destruction of the School Board and the transfer of all its 
powers and responsibilities to a Technical Committee as at present 
constituted. But if a scheme for the constitution of a local authority 
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be so framed that in addition to County Councillors others may be 
directly elected, then the practical result is an amalgamation of the 
School Board and Technical Committee, together with probably the 
addition of some few University representatives who have made the 
work of education a lifelong study. This, though in name, would 
not be in fact, the destruction of the School Board, any more than it 
would be the destruction of the Technical Committee. Two elements 
would combine: neither would be lost: the result would be a bene- 
ficial compound. 

Viewed then as a complete Scheme standing alone without supple- 
ment, the Education Bill is a failure: viewed as a proposal for 
organising Secondary Education, and as the foundation for one single 
authority, it is a distinct step in the right direction. 

The question next arises—if the Bill be incomplete and if the 
existing proposal is an essential portion of a desirable whole, then 
why not now complete it? To this it appears to me there can be 
but one answer. Completion is essential and Parliament should 
continue what the Government has begun. 

A glance at Clauses 8 and 9, which are intended to remove the 
difficulty created by the Cockerton judgment, makes it perfectly 
evident that at least this portion of the Bill must be regarded as 
merely a temporary expedient, intended, no doubt, to bridge over the 
period between the passing of the measure and the date when the 
authority created by it shall be empowered to conduct all grades of 
popular education. These clauses provide that a School Board may 
continue to carry on its higher-grade school and meet the expenses 
out of the school fund, provided it can secure the consent of the new 
Education Committee; or failing agreement with that Committee, 
then the terms on which these schools may be conducted shall be 
determined by the Board of Education. The dual control here set 
up is no more likely to prove successful than did a similar system 
when applied to Egypt. The School Boards are already declaring 
in the most emphatic manner that they will not consent to this 
direction and supervision by a Committee which they hold to be 
inferior to themselves, at least in experience of educational work ; 
for, pending the construction of the Education Committee, the 
Council of the County or County Borough may, with the sanction of 
the Board of Education, perform provisionally any function of an 
education authority the performance of which cannot in the opinion 
of the Board of Education be postponed until the new authority is 
constituted, and the maintenance of the higher-grade school and the re- 
opening of the evening school classes are exactly those functions the 
discharge of which cannot be postponed until the new authority is 
installed. So that it comes to this—a Borough Council having no 
knowledge of the subject and no desire to interfere with it, may have 
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the power of determining the conditions under which a School Board 
which has erected the school, planned its curriculum and appointed 
its teachers, may subsequently carry it on. Granted that the newly- 
created Committee is subsequently to take charge of these schools alto- 
gether, then there would be less reason to cavil at this arrangement. 
It is one which would certainly be of short duration, as the amount 
of jealousy and consequent friction it would be sure to create would 
act as a very powerful lever indeed for securing the entire transfer of 
this grade of schools. 

But if this transfer must take place, if it be so eminently desirable 
that the multitude of small educational bodies now existing should 
give place to one single authority with greater powers and respon- 
sibilities, then surely a very. powerful argument exists in favour of 
the immediate extension of the present Ministerial proposals. Asa 
general rule, the more extensive the Bill and the greater the number of 
interests with which it proposes to deal, the greater is the difficulty 
of passing it through the House of Commons, and, in the present 
instance, it has to be recollected that the Second Reading of this 
Bill is not likely to be taken until close on the middle of June. The 
circumstances of the present session are abnormal. Protracted dis- 
cussion may be expected on the Finance Bill: Army Reform and 
the Civil List are this year occupying time which ordinarily would 
be devoted to legislation, and, at first sight, it certainly would appear 
that any attempt to materially lengthen a measure which is already 
of an important character, would make it quite impossible to carry 
it through the House. But there is every reason for believing that 
in this case the additions to the Bill would facilitate rather than 
delay its adoption. Within the precincts of Parliament the general 
criticism directed against the Bill is that of incompleteness. Much 
time may be occupied on the Second Reading by complaints on this 
score, and quite as much time may be spent in Committee in framing 
amendments with the object of enlarging the measure as would be 
spent in the discussion of a larger Bill. Nay, more: if the Bill 
did really provide the means for bringing into being a real and 
beneficial reform, it can hardly be doubted that the strong desire to 
secure its passage into law would be the most effective means of 
curtailing discussion. 

With the recollection of past debates many will, no doubt, fear 
that if Parliament once undertook to deal with the many complicated 
problems associated with the transfer of Board and Voluntary Schools 
to the new authority, the whole available time would be occupied in 
angry discussions, and the Bill would be lost. It may appear 
paradoxical, but there are many who hold that that which Parlia- 
ment will never be able to accomplish could be easily carried through, 
in each separate locality, if power in that direction were granted. 
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Yet the explanation is not far too seek. The conditions existing in 
various districts are so diverse that any attempt to make one plan 
apply to them ail would be sure to arouse—and justly so—the 
strongest resistance on the part of those who would be adversely 
affected, whereas, if Parliament could add to the Bill, not compul- 
sory but enabling clauses whereby the localities themselves might 
take the necessary steps for the amalgamation of their existing 
authorities, the work would probably be carried out peacefully and 
advantageously. It would not be a question of wholesale transfer 
atan appointed date, it would not entail the application to every 
district of the same cast-iron regulations. Local sentiment and 
local necessities could be consulted. Take, for example, the pro- 
posal to transfer to the new authority the powers and responsibilities 
of the School Boards. Any certainty that such a transfer would 
take place at an early date would tend to modify the scheme for the 
construction of the authority. It would be broadened so as to bear 
the weight of Primary as well as Secondary Education. Then what 
should prevent the locality deciding for itself whether or not its 
Board School work should be transferred? Supposing it be a 
County Borough, having a School Board working throughout the 
entire area, The ratepayers, themselves, by a towns-meeting, and 
by subsequent poll, might determine to effect amalgamation, just as, 
for example, a proposal to adopt the Free Libraries’ Act would be 
dealt with ; or the initiative might be taken by the new authority 
or by the School Board itself, and any proposal emanating from 
these bodies might be confirmed by a town poll. A transfer success- 
fully accomplished in one town would encourage others. 

Or apply the same principle to an administrative county containing 
a large number of small School Boards, and possibly one or two non- 
County Boroughs, each with a fairly large and prosperous School 
Board. The principle of local option applied to the County Borough, 
might be adopted in the non-County Borough. It is true it would 
hardly be practicable to apply exactly the same plan to the School 
Boards of five or seven members, as the complication which would ensue 
if fifty Boards in different parts of the county decided to transfer, and 
another fifty decided to remain out, would make the confusion almost 
worse than it is now. But possibly a resolution in favour of transfer, 
adopted by a three-fourths majority of the County Council, subject 
to approval by the Board of Education, might meet this case. While 
it would certainly be folly to attempt to lay down in the Bill a com- 
plete scheme for the abolition of School Boards, there is every reason 
to believe that an additional clause, whereby the locality might 
submit a scheme to the Board of Education for the transfer of this 
branch of educational work, providing such scheme, compiled with 
certain statutory regulations, would materially strengthen the Bill 
and facilitate its adoption. 
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Turn now to the Voluntary Schools. Here again there appears to 
be no reason why the principle of local option should not be applied. 
Increased funds are sorely needed in order to bring these schools up 
to a proper level of efficiency, and this in itself would be a strong 
inducement to the managers of these schools to attempt to come to 
terms with the new authority. A school applying to be connected 
with the new authority would receive financial treatment on the same 
basis as a Board School. In return it would have to submit, without 
doubt, to some measure of popular control. In all probability the 
managing body of the Voluntary School would be strengthened by 
the addition of persons nominated by the new county authority ; 
while the local managers would continue to select the teacher, the 
county authority would probably desire a veto on both appointment 
and dismissal ; religious instruction would remain in the hands of the 
local managers, but the curriculum of secular work would have to fall 
in with the general requirements of the county. Unsatisfactory 
buildings would be replaced by the county authority, and whenever 
such a step became necessary, the school would cease to be a Volun- 
tary School in name and become a county school. Evidences are 
rapidly accumulating that some compromise of this nature might be 
conveniently carried into effect in each locality. LElasticity of 
arrangement is imperative ; but if that be given there can be no doubt 
of the final result. 

There would appear, therefore, to be three courses open. The 
country may impel the House of Commons to reject the present Bill, 
or accept it, and wait for its completion, or take the present proposals 
and insert the necessary amendments. 

The strongest advocates of the policy of rejection declare, in the 
same breath, that a Bill to enable the School Boards to carry on the 
Higher-Grade Schools must be passed this session. What guarantee 
have they that if the Higher-Grade School difficulty were out of the 
way, and popular interest in that question had died down, that 
they would see another Education Bill for some years to come? The 
Bill of 1896 came to grief, and its fate brought no little discredit 
upon the Government. The rejection of a second measure would be 
but small encouragement, indeed, to any further attempt. Even a 
Government keenly interested in educational progress might well be 
excused if after a second failure it concluded that the country was 
not ripe for reform. But throwing this risk aside, and granting 
that a complete Bill might be introduced early in the session of 
1902, it would probably proceed in the construction of its new 
authorities by scheme as in the present proposals, as this plan is one 
which is generally recognised as a happy expedient. Subsequent to 
the passing of the Bill, these schemes have to be constructed. In 
every case in which they provided for the direct election of a portion 
of the authority, plans for such election wou!d have to be completed, 
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and having regard to the desirability of reducing the number of local 
elections and of minimising their cost, it would probably be found 
desirable to postpone the first election until the date on which the 
County Council election is held, and then to secure the return of 
these additional members through the agency of the same ballot- 
paper. This would mean a postponement of the constitution of the 
authority until the autumn of 1903, and if after that plans are to be 
submitted for the transfer of various forms of education to the 
newly-formed body, it becomes clear at once that no Voluntary 
School could hope to receive local aid until the year 1904. 

If it were possible for any Bill to constitute a local authority by 
clauses in that Bill, and to allocate the whole of its duties and fix a 
date at which they should come into operation, there would be less 
objection to a postponement of twelve months; but such a plan is 
absolutely impossible, for any Bill which attempted to follow it 
would have its defeat assured beforehand. 

The second alternative under which the present Bill is accepted, 
save with slight modifications, with the hope of a supplementary 
measure next year, is one which no doubt commends itself to timorous 
statesmen who fear that a complex measure means lengthy discussion. 
With them the hope prevails that a short and simple Bill will gain 
easy passage. That hope is doomed to disappointment. Sheaves of 
amendments are in course of preparation, not so much to eliminate, 
not so much to amend existing proposals, as to add to them. The 
Government will almost certainly find, before the Committee stage is 
reached, that the boldest plan would be the surest and best, and that 
the easiest way to remove a multitude of amendments from the notice 
paper would be to place a few there themselves. 

Here then is a great opportunity. How is it to be used? The 
supreme question is not the maintenance of this or that body, but 
rather the best education of the children. From the ratepayers’ point 
of view it should matter little whether the Technical Committee pre- 
vails, whether the School Board remains the victor, or whether the 
two coalesce. That which he should demand is the fullest possible 
value for the money he provides for popular education, and that 
value he does not receive if a large portion be frittered away in need- 
less election and administration expenses. If, therefore, the ratepayers 
and others who build up and command Parliaments will but keep 
fixedly in mind during the next few weeks that without an educated 
electorate, without a well equipped people, the strongest army and 
the most powerful navy will be powerless to conserve our Imperial 
prosperity, then the passage of a materially improved Education Bill 
will be assured. 

ERNEstT Gray. 
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So far as outward circumstances are concerned, this year marks an 
epoch in the history of the Paris annual art exhibition, inasmuch as 
it has again attained, after several years of temporary and uncertain 
location, to a permanent home, and in a building which, unlike the 
old Palais de l’Industrie, is itself a work of art, a piece of archi- 
tecture which is a worthy shrine for the less permanent and monu- 
mental arts of sculpture and painting. Hence this seems a fitting 
opportunity for an estimate of the present position of French art, as 
illustrated in the contents of the two Salons which share between 
them the sumptuous spaces of the great new palace in the Champs 
Elysées. 

No one who cares for architecture on a great scale would wish the 
building smaller, so far as effect is concerned, but French painting 
might be rid of some temptations if the space for its annual illus- 
tration were more circumscribed. The opportunities afforded by 
the Palais de l’Industrie for a riot of huge canvases, and a bewil- 
dering multiplicity of smaller ones, seem even exceeded in the new 
galleries, which impress one as being, if anything, still more 
extensive than the range of the Palais de 1|’Industrie; and to fill 
these acres of wall space the standard of artistic work is inevitably 
sacrificed. And, as if this were not enough, the artistic forces of 
Paris must be still more weakened and divided by the maintenance 
of a rival Salon. Those who wished best for French painting had 
rather hoped that this schism might be healed, and that when the 
“New Salon” effaced itself last year, apparently through sheer 
inability to find a resting-place after the “ Galerie des Machines ” 
had been annexed for the Great Exhibition, it would not reappear, 
and that what was best and strongest in it would go to raise the 
standard of the larger collection of the “Old Salon.” But the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, with its double suite of galleries included 
within what is externally a single building, seems to have been 
insidiously planned with a view to keeping up the duality of the 
annual exhibitions. 

No doubt it may be urged that there are always two schools or 
tendencies in art—that which is content with the existing position 
and with appealing to commonly accepted standards, and that which 
is tentative and experimental, reaching out after new ideals beyond 
the range of contemporary popular sympathies. It was supposed 
that the New Salon represented the latter or idealising school ; the 
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Old Salon was the picture-show for the people, the new one that for 
the artist and idealist. But the New Salon, as represented this year 
at all events, is no longer strong enough for the position. The loss 
of Puvis de Chavannes was irreparable; and M. Carolus-Duran, who 
after him, oddly enough, was its most notable support (“ Powers 
eternal! such names mingled! ” one might say), no longer provides 
a whole group of strikingly attired fashionable portraits ; he contents. 
himself with one this year, not in his most majestuous style, and 
otherwise puts them off with his landscapes, which, it may be sur~ 
mised, they do not much want. It may be admitted that in the 
New Salon the general tone is quieter and less obtrusive than in the 
Old; that there are a certain number of small and rather delicate 
works, landscape especially (in spite of the loss of Cazin—another 
serious blow), which would be killed in the glare of the other exhibi- 
tion. But the fact remains, nevertheless, that whatever may be- 
said about the rampant tendencies of Old Salon art, there are. 
to be picked out of the latter exhibition a considerable number of 
fine and important works, and some great ones; and that in the 
New Salon this year there is not a single painting of the first import- 
ance in respect of subject, scale, and style; while there are some 
things, such as M. Giran’s big picture “‘ Gaité Mure,” which are more 
artistically coarse and vulgar than anything in the Old Salon. Such 
a work as this is completely out of the assumed programme of the 
New Salon; but what would you? The wall space is there, and it 
must be filled somehow. This surely cannot last. 

It is supposed to be the glory of the New Salon, however, that it 
has retained M. Rodin, whose seated figure of Victor Hugo occupies 
the central position in the sparse and not very interesting collection 
of sculpture. M. Rodin is potentially—was in fact—a great sculptor, 
and would still be one if he would be content to “sculpt” honestly 
and conscientiously, instead of seeking an adventitious repute by 
flinging half-finished ébauches in the face of a mystified public. 
When his really fine and pathetic work, “L’Age d’Airain,” was 
exhibited many years ago at the Royal Academy, the present writer, 
at all events, at once recognised it as the work of a man of original 
genius, and was, as far as he observed, the only person who at the 
time expressed in print an adequate appreciation of its value. But 
since the exhibition, and the acceptance by the guidnunc school of 
critics, of his ghoul-like figure of Balzac, he and his public seem to 
have all gone mad together. His Victor Hugo is the half of a nude 
figure, the head roughed out into a fine conception, not exactly of the 


(1) The mere fact of its exhibition at the Academy seems to be unknown or forgotten 
now, for I saw an illustration of it the other day, in an illustrated art paper, as a work 


unknown to the English public. It was placed, not very conspicuously, immediately: 


on the left of the entrance door to the octagon room. 
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likeness of Hugo, but of Hugo as M. Rodin thinks he ought to have 
looked; the torso about equally finished ; the whole right half of the 
figure below this is left a shapeless mass, and though the left leg is 
modelled, the roughed-out foot looks more like a bear’s paw than a 
human foot. Of course there is no pedestal—that would be too 
commonplace ; the roughly-sketched block is supported on a pile of 
planks. All this is part of the same system of affectation ; it is to be 
supposed that whatever M. Rodin’s hand has touched is to be ac- 
cepted as it stands, in however crude a state. The public who are 
taken in by this kind of “ pose ” are very foolish, and the so-called 
critics who bolster it up are more foolish still. 

Of the immense exhibition of the Old Salon it may be said that 
it is superior to those for three or four years back, in the sense that 
there is a larger proportion than usual of works that appeal to the 
intellectual and not to the merely sensuous perceptions, and which 
are.something more than mere representations of fact or event. 
But there is unfortunately no indication of any attempt at a new 
departure in the way of clearing the exhibition of vulgarities and 
monstrosities on an immense scale. M. Lalire, for instance, is still 
allowed to occupy a great space of wall with his annual “hash of 
nudes ”’ on an immense scale, each of which is just like the last, and 
the title of one would do equally well for any of the others. The 
taste for horrible subjects, which presumably exists among a section 
at least of the Paris crowd, is still allowed to be catered for by 
such barbarities as M. Surand’s large picture of Caligula looking 
on at the feast of lions and tigers on living victims; a painting 
which has absolutely nothing to recommend it except the sensational 
character of the subject—so far as that is a recommendation: it has 
not even a convincing realism. ‘‘ Conscientious nudes,” destitute of 
beauty either of colour, form, or sentiment, serve only to show into 
how many attitudes the figure feminine can be contorted. “ Susanna 
and the Elders ”’ still goes on. All these pointless nudities and bar- 
barities seem to have acquired a prescriptive right to exhibition ; 
they are matters of course. It is hardly to be wondered at that 
such an artist as Puvis de Chavannes should have rebelled against 
an exhibition in which such things were favoured. If the jury of 
the Old Salon would for once pluck up spirit to reject such pictures 
as M. Lalire’s and M. Surand’s, and to show practically that a 
nude study must have something more than mere nudity to entitle it 
to a place, they would at one blow do much towards getting French 
painting into a healthier condition. 

Of the immense canvases which are collected in the lofty gallery 
at the head of the main staircase, some are welcome as representing 
the encouragement and opportunity afforded in France for decorative 
painting on a great scale, and which is so sadly wanting in England. 
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The three largest works of this class are ceiling paintings, not all 
equally suited for such a position. M. Bonnat’s “ Justice ’’ certainly 
is not, for the double reason that it is too heavy in colour, and 
therefore must tend to bring down the ceiling, and that the central 
figure of Justice, solidly enthroned, must necessarily appear prone, 
with face downward, when the work is fixed in position; it is 
intended for the ceiling of a room in the Cour d’Appel. All ceiling 
paintings composed in this kind of rigid manner involve, when in 
position, a confusion to the eye and mind in regard to the “right 
way up,’ so to speak; figures in a ceiling, if used at all, should 
float, not sit or stand. Generally speaking, the French understand 
and recognise this condition of ceiling painting; the large painting 
by M. Ferrier, for instance, for the ceiling of the foyer of the new 
theatre at Nimes, is an admirable and truly decorative work; the 
subject is “La Poésie Provencale présente Mireille 4 la Poésie 
Francaise.” M. Marioton’s ceiling painting for a private residence, 
in the same gallery, shows also the quality proper to ceiling painting, 
a form of art to which M. Marioton has specially devoted himself, 
and which he thoroughly understands. Other artists seize the 
opportunity afforded by the existence of a very large and lofty 
gallery to indulge in easel paintings on an immense scale, which are 
not decorative in character, and of which it is difficult to understand 
the object, beyond that of making a sensation at the Salon. Thus 
we have M. Chalon’s immense but totally uninteresting picture of 
“ Phryne aux fétes de Venus,” which is not even beautiful; and 
M. Béroud’s exceedingly theatrical “‘ Paradis Perdu,” where a colossal 
Adam and Eve, the one brown and the other white, for effective 
contrast, come down a rocky slope from the gate of Eden. Harsh 
in colour and theatrical in style as this work is, it must, however, be 
admitted that there is a certain power about it; but surely life-size 
might have sufficed the painter. 

Amid the crowd of pictures in the smaller galleries, which form a 
suite completely encircling the building, and leading back again to 
the great gallery, there are really a considerable number of fine 
works; some which assert themselves even here, others which lose 
very much from their surroundings, and would be better appreciated 
in a smaller and more select collection. But almost every legitimate 
object in pictorial art is illustrated, and well illustrated, in some one 
or more of the leading pictures. That is rather, perhaps, the line of 
thought which the whole show suggests; why is this or that subject 
painted, and how far does the result justify itself, or represent a 
legitimate aim in painting? M. Gervais paints purely for beauty— 
beauty of form and colour in the human figure; he takes a “ Féte in 
honour of Bacchus and Ariadne,”’ not because he wants a subject, but 
because the public want one; they must know what a picture is 
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about ; he chooses classic scenes not to revive them archeologically, 
but to paint human figures under their most beautiful aspect. The 
present picture, crowded with figures, backed by a blue sea and hills 
in clear light, is not, however, equal in mere beauty to some of its 
predecessors ; and, having a high horizon, it should have been hung 
lower; a mistake is constantly made in this respect both at the 
Salon and at the Academy; a work with a high horizon should 
always be hung low, so that the spectator may get something like the 
true point of view. M. Henri Martin aims at beauty too, but not 
the beauty of physical bloom; his desire is beauty of sentiment, 
combined with decorative effect. His ‘“‘ Bucolique”’ is a translation 
into his pointel/iste method of work, of a sloping pastoral glade with 
old-world figures of men and women and children, and sheep like 
the decorative sheep in the margin of Blake’s illustrations to the 
Book of Job—*‘ a haunt of ancient Peace” through which float two 
angelic figures, the guardian spirits of the pastoral life. This is not 
Bible illustration, yet there is something biblical in the spirit of it ; 
it is a piece of purely poetic painting, human in interest, yet 
conceived in a kind of religious spirit. M. Rochegrosse aims at 
having a double row of curious spectators before his triptych of 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba; when a painter brings industry 
and a certain ability to that object, he seldom misses that kind of 
success, such as it is; and M. Rochegrosse’s work is the popular 
sensation of the Salon. It is totally devoid of intellectual interest, 
but as a brilliant and inventive concoction of curious detail in 
architecture, ornament, and costume, it merits the attention bestowed 
on it by the groundlings. 

What the French call decorative landscape—a branch of art almost 
unknown, or at least unpractised in this country, received a great im- 
pulse from, if indeed it was not to some extent an invention of, the 
genius of Puvis de Chavannes, whom M. Thomas attempts to emulate 
in his large painting ‘‘ Les Bergers,” hung in the great gallery, and 
intended for the Mairie of Tours. But he misses true decorative effect 
from the coldness and deadness of his colour. Puvis de Chavannes, it is 
true, painted works of this kind in subdued demi-tints—in any other 
method they are bound to be a failure, for a decorative landscape 
must not approach the plane of realism; but his tones were always 
clear and pearly, not heavy and sombre. Mdlle. Marie Carpentier, 
working in a different and warmer scale of colour, yet succeeds 
admirably in her ‘‘ Repos—panneau décoratif,” a solemn wooded 
landscape in evening light, peopled by two or three calm, draped 
figures. Another kind of ‘“ Panneau décoratif”’ is shown in the 
M. Quost’s curious flat treatment of groups of flowers, between which 
are seen grey silhouettes of figures in the background. It is 
a Government Commission, for what end is not stated ; but it looks 
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more like a cartoon for tapestry than a picture, and should have 
found place among the objets d’art in the ground floor galleries. 

Two religious pictures of a calm and severe beauty find an uncon- 
genial position among the Phrynés and other rampant things of the 
great gallery ; M. Hippolyte Flandrin’s “‘ Jeanne d’Arec en Priére,”? 
and M. Benner’s “Retour de la Fontaine,” the Virgin with the 
child Christ walking before her ; a picture of great beauty and purity 
of style and feeling. These are not so much illustrative as distinctly 
religious painting; M. Flandrin’s is for a church; the object in 
both is not to increase the knowledge but to touch the feelings of the 
spectator. As has been before observed in these pages, the use of 
the art of painting to revive or give more distinct impression of a 
scene in past history or manners is perfectly legitimate, even at the 
cost of bestowing more attention on reality than on artistic effect ; it 
is one of the things which painting can do for us, in a sense in which 
literature cannot; but this Salon does not include any very remark- 
able work of the historic class. M. Ridel has found another kind of 
scope for painting, in the poetic treatment of figures of modern 
society, as in “ L’Adieu,” and other works, perhaps superior to this, 
in former years; he indicates the costume sufficiently to stamp the 
figure as that of the lady of the present moment, but keeps it very 
subdued in treatment; it is the personages and the expression of 
their feelings that make the picture, the costume only serves as an 
indication of social status, not as an object in itself. In this 
peculiarly intellectual treatment of modern society subjects, M. Ridel 
seems, for the present, to stand almost alone. Of pictures of every- 
day life of the humbler class there are some pleasant and unaffected 
examples—interiors of children’s schools or charitable institutions, 
&c. Then there are the pictures with a social moral—“ Visite a 
Yusine, aprés une soirée chez le Directeur,” where the figures of 
people in evening dress are contrasted with the grime and glare of 
the foundry—this looks as if it were a leaf out of Zola’s wearisome 
economic romance, Zravail; and M. Duvent’s large triptych “La 
joie du Travail,” where in the wings are the artisans working at the 
great Exhibition structures, and in the centre the lamp-light féte on 
the Seine—a homily which is surely irresistible: and there are the 
pictures with what may be called a “social im-moral,” like the 
garden scene where a guilty elopement is in hatching (I found an 
English couple much puzzled over the enigmatic title, “ L’embarque- 
ment pour Cythére’’), and which is only worth notice because it is 
so oddly like a page out of a French novel, where you are sure, 
sooner or later, to come on “ Elle s’abandonna.”” Among the nudes 


(1) Why do the French persist in printing the name of their heroine ‘‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc,”’ as if she had been a lady of family, instead of a peasant girl? She was 
simply Jeanne Dare, or, in English form, Jane Dark; she had no claim, and certainly 
would have had no desire, to have the aristocratic apostrophe thrust upon her. 
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which justify their existence either by sentiment or execution, M. 
Printemps’ figure reclined amid the fallen leaves in a forest—“ Songe 
d’Automne,” is really poetic; and a small picture by M. Zacharie, 
«Femme a l’oiseau,” a nude woman kneeling with her face fore- 
shortened, playing with a bird at the end of a string, is not only a 
pretty fancy, but is one of the best painted things, in the way of 
colour and texture, in the whole exhibition. 

There are a good many fine portraits, but it seems a pity that the 
French do not adopt, in portrait-painting, a little more of M. Ridel’s 
system of suppressing the costume; at all events when they get a 
subject that is worth it. That kind of purely intellectual portrait 
which seems to convey the mind as well as the person of the sitter, 
like Mr. Watts’ of Herr Joachim, and Millais’ of Gladstone and 
Lord Shaftesbury, one does not seem to meet in the Salon; all the 
costume is precise, finished, hard even, and forms an essential element 
in the picture. M. Benjamin-Constant’s portrait of the Pope, how- 
ever, has a wonderful amount of character in the head; it approaches, 
in this sense, to some of Millais’ portraits; and in this case the sump- 
tuous costume is in keeping, and the mass of scarlet is treated so as 
to give brilliancy and distinction to the whole. Among the por- 
traits of ladies there are some of great dignity and effectiveness ; 
M. Lefebvre’s “ Yvonne,” notable for the fine lines in which the 
figure and costume are designed; M. Lauth’s two half-lengths, very 
fine in colour and broader and less hard in execution of the costume 
than some others. M. Roybet’s bust portrait of a man wearing 
eyeglasses is a remarkably forcible piece of realistic painting. 

Military subjects are pretty numerous, some on a large scale, but 
not in general of the first order, and this class of pictures would 
hardly claim special notice but for one small and most clever and 
spirited work by M. Sergent—Napoléon at Marengo, ‘“‘ Attendant 
sa Reserve.” A quotation from a contemporary account relates how 
the First Consul was seen seated on the bank at the edge of the 
high-road, holding his horse by the bridle, and looking intently in 
the direction whence the reserves were to come up. Painters of 
Napoléon pictures too often seem to forget that he was, in his earlier 
days, a man of slight and youthful-looking figure; M. Sergent 
paints him thus, seated in the midst of the battle as calmly as if 
he were at a picnic, but with a remarkable expression of concentrated 
energy of expectation as he looks down the road for his fresh troops: 
you can feel that every minute is like an hour. Thisis one of the 
most real pictures of a battle incident I have seen, and one of the 
best recent contributions to the illustration of Napoléon’s career. 

It is, perhaps, on landscape that the Old Salon may best pride 
itself. The most perfect works in the galleries in point of style are 
M. Harpignies’ two landscapes, not on a very large scale; both 
consist of foreground trees with a distance beyond; in the finer of 
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: the two, “‘ La téte de chien,” a view near Mentone, the execution of 
the foliage is so broad and free and natural that the trees seem to 
have grown rather than to have been painted; then in each 
the tones in the distance are so true. Yet this is not realistic 
landscape ; it is the translation of landscape into painting, with 
a full recognition of the distinction between nature and art; 
the balance of style is perfect; it suggests Constable with an : 
added refinement of handling. In this matter of style M. 
Harpignies stands alone among living landscape-painters. M. 
Didier-Pouget has a very large landscape in the great gallery, painted 
with great power, especially in the foreground ; but he seems to be 
lapsing a little into the repetition of a special effect. M. Quignon 
exhibits only small works, not at all equal to what we have formerly 
had from him. But there are many landscapes, large and small, 


which claim admiration for their fine and broad style, and among 
them it is gratifying to find an English painter, Mr. Alfred Kast, 
making an excellent appearance with a comparatively small land- ' 


scape, “ L’étang mystérieux,” which is quite in French style, and 
seems in its right place at the Salon rather than at the Academy. 
In wandering among the bewildering crowd of sculptures in the 
central court, it is painful to have to feel that Trench sculpture, 
except in a few instances, is hardly what it was. Here again we see 
. the baneful effects of admitting too many works, and, partly as a 
consequence of this, the obvious desire to produce a sensation at any 
cost. The idea of repose in sculpture, with many of the artists, 
seems to be almost at an end; the question seems to be, who can 
" produce the most startling position of the figure, so that at all events 

it shall strike the attention. Figures falling, figures leaping, figures 
running or wrestling, all compete for attention. Here again, if the 
jury would only be hard-hearted and reject things which are violently 
unsculpturesque in style, they might do much towards a reform. 
Meanwhile, every here and there we are reminded that French 
sculpture at its best is still at the head of all; by such a perfectly 
modelled figure as M. Vital-Cornu’s “ La Nature s’éveille” ; such a 
pathetic work as M. Gustave Michel’s draped old man, “ Au soir de 
la vie”’; such a lofty and thoughtful intellectual conception as 
M. Jean Boucher’s “ Antique et Moderne,” exhibited in a former 
salen in plaster, and now fortunately to be seen again in marble. This 
is one of the most striking illustrations of the remarkable degree of 
intellectual significance to be found in the best French sculpture. The 
antique spirit is symbolised by a draped figure of a man of Greek 
type of face, seated and gazing upward with a countenance expressive 
of calm and untroubled contemplation. The modern spirit is repre- 
sented by a nude woman seated by him (nude merely for sculptural 
contrast), poring over a book, and putting one hand to her brow with 
an expression of perplexity. The intellectual purpose of the group is 
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not more striking than its artistic nobility of line and grouping; it is 
such a sculptural work as one might look for in vain in any but a 
French exhibition. 

In coming from the Salon to the Royal Academy there is a strange 
sense of shrinkage. It is not only the smaller space and the smaller 
size of the paintings that strike one, but the tamer spirit and more 
restricted aims. On the other hand it is felt that we are in an 
atmosphere of more refinement, and it must be admitted that the pro- 
portion of good pictures to bad is higher than at the Salon. But the 
same heights are not reached. There are some great works at the 
Salon; there is not one at the Academy. Landscape, in particular, 
is really nowhere in comparison ; it does not seem to achieve more 
than to be pleasing. Mr. Waterlow comes nearest to the broad style 
of the best French landscape, but he is tame in comparison; Mr. 
Adrian Stokes only exhibits a view of Trafalgar Square, which is 
hardly landscape, and does not show him at his best; and Mr. Mark 
Fisher, a landscape painter with a real style, spends his talents on 
small things, though his ‘‘ Summer Afternoon” is perfect as far as it 
goes. It is when we turn to sea-painting that we can feel more of a 
patriotic satisfaction. There, indeed, we can afford to look the 
French in the face ; nowhere in a French exhibition could we find 
such sea-painting as in Mr. Hemy’s “ Birds of Prey” and Mr. 
Wyllie’s “ Bolivar.” The latter may, perhaps, be maintained to be 
the finest thing in this year’s Academy, and the nearest to having 
the quality of a great painting. 

Taken as a whole, however, this year’s Academy contains many 
interesting works, and is above rather than below the average; only 
itis weak in figure subjects of the most important class. Mr. Abbey’s 
“ Crusaders in sight of Jerusalem” is a serious and finely composed 
picture, but certainly not equal in power or interest to some of his 
Shakespeare subjects of recent years. Besides that, what is there to 
speak of much? Mr. Collier’s “ Venusberg” is indeed a fine work 
ina decorative sense, and includes as finely drawn and painted a 
nude figure as one would wish to see; but in admiring the mere 
execution one is tempted to say with Touchstone: “ Truly, I would 
the gods had made thee poetical.” The catalogue may call it the 
Venusberg, but the atmosphere of passion and romance is not in it ; 
it is perfectly prosaic in conception. Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s exqui- 
site little scene, “‘ Under the roof of blue Ionian weather,” pretends 
not to any poetic meaning, but only to the representation of the 
tangible beauty of white marbles and lovely draperies which seem 
like an inspiration in delicate colour; it does in perfection all it 
professes to do, and in this kind of beauty its author has seldom 
surpassed or even equalled it. Mr. Hacker’s “ The Cloud” is a pretty 
fancy, perhaps somewhat too fantastic; Mr. Waterhouse’s ‘“ Nymphs 
finding the head of Orpheus” a beautiful piece of’ colour, but so 
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deficient in point of action as to lead one to suspect that the title 
and the floating head of Orpheus were afterthoughts. Mr. Henry 
Stock aims high in his allegorical composition, “ Pain bringing wings 
to a soul,” a fine idea not quite adequately carried out, but a work to 
be regarded with respect. Mr. Sims’ large picture of a yachting 
party ashore, “Spreading their wings,” looks oddly like a Salon 
picture got astray here—painted on Salon scale too, and far larger 
than the subject at all justifies ; the best thing in it is the figure of 
the girl on the bank, relieved against the sky; the whole is very 
French in feeling, and that particular figure, except for the modern 
costume, looks like a leaf out of Fragonard’s album. 

What is the meaning of the detraction and even sneering which it 
seems to be the fashion to bestow on M. Benjamin-Constant’s picture 
(rather than portrait) of Queen Victoria? Those who will read the 
artist’s account of his intention in it, in an article about his own 
portraits contributed (by request) to the May number of Harper’s 
Magazine, will perhaps come to a better appreciation of it. It was in 
his mind to give, not so much a portrait of the late Queen as a kind 
of symbolical embodiment of her great reign and her position asa 
sovereign ; an apotheosis of her, in a setting also symbolical of regal 
power. It falls short of being a great picture; there is a want of 
breadth and power of style; the treatment of the detail is a little too 
pretty and picked out; and it may be said that the figure does not 
detach itself quite sufficiently from the surroundings, but this may 
have been intentional—it was to be a vision rather than a portrait. 
Certainly, however, from this point of view, it is a fine picture per- 
meated by a fine idea, and worth much better appreciation than it has 
generally received in London. 

Portraits, in the more general sense, are the strongest point of this 
year’s exhibition. Complaints have been made that there are too 
many portraits, but when so many of them are good there is little 
reason to complain; a good portrait is one of the most interesting 
forms of art. Mr. Sargent’s group of the Misses Wertheimer is, in 
regard to power and freedom of style, as fine a thing as he has 
ever done; and his half-length of Mr. C. 8. Loch is quite remark- 
able for energy and character. Mr. Orchardson, in his portrait of 
a man in shooting-dress reclining under a tree, shows his usual 
faculty for extracting colour from (or putting colour into) the un- 
promising materials of a gentleman’s ordinary dress, without depart- 
ing from a general impression of realism. Mr. Ralph Peacock, in 
various portraits, chiefly of children, has established a reputation 
both for character and fine and effective colour in portraiture. Mr. 
Furse’s equestrian portrait of Sir Charles Nairne is remarkable for 
the grand painting of the horse, which in fact really makes the 
picture. Sir L. Alma-Tadema’s painting of his brother academician, 
Professor Aitchison, is most characteristic; and in a portrait of 
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another architect academician, Mr. T. G. Jackson, Mr. Hugh Riviere 
may be congratulated on having produced perhaps one of the best 
likenesses ever painted—and to be a good likeness of the original is, 
after all, one object of a portrait, though one that is a little in abey- 
ance at present. 

Sculpture is at a great disadvantage in the Academy, as compared 
with the Salon, owing to its cramped and crowded position in two 
rooms of quite inadequate size even for the number of works 
admitted. The gain to sculpture from being exhibited in a large 
space and under what is practically an open-air light, as at the 
Salon, is immense. Those who are fortunate enough to get placed 
round the octagon hall at the Academy have a little better chance 
than in the lecture-room ; the works are not so crowded, and they 
can be viewed from the centre of the room; but sculptors are poorly 
served at the Academy, and always have been in comparison with 
painters, painting being the popular art. Even in the octagon it is 
impossible to form any adequate idea of the proper effect of Mr. 
Onslow Ford’s colossal seated statue of Queen Victoria, which seems 
a fine thing were there space to see it. The sculptor has made the 
most of the robes of state for a broad effect; the throne is finely 
designed, and the symbolical figure standing at the back is an 
effective addition to the composition. In the lecture-room the bust 
of the late Queen, by Mr. Brock, is, in respect of execution, one of 
the best pieces of sculpture of the year. Partly in consequence, 
probably, of the deficiency of space, sculpture at the Academy tends 
to run largely into the form of small idyllic works rather than 
sculpture on a monumental scale. Thus Mr. Onslow Ford’s other 
contribution, “Glory to the Dead,” is a bronze statuette group, a 
beautiful little work, which would have been quite worth a larger 
scale. English sculpture has made immense progress of late years, 
as those can testify who remember what the Academy sculpture 
room was like five-and-twenty years ago; not only in the way of 
force and precision in workmanship, but also in the direction of 
idealism of subject, which is part of the life of sculpture, as an art 
dealing with abstract form and not with realistic imitation. But 
except for the works already named, sculpture at the Academy is 
hardly at its best this year. The works which enjoy the dignity 
of positions in the centre of the lecture-room are of less excellence 
than usual, except Mr. Swan’s bronze of a “Puma and Macaw,” 
which is masterly, and perhaps in point of execution the cleverest 
thing of the year. But modelling is not everything after all; and 
the interest of animal sculpture, at the best, is but secondary to that 
of works in which the human figure is made the medium not only for 
exhibiting technical power, but for symbolising an abstract idea, 
which is the highest end of sculpture. 

H. Heatucore SratrHam. 






























































































THE COAL DUTY. 


Tue endeavour of the writer, in so far as the necessary limits of a 
magazine article allows, will be to show (1) that the object of the 
Government in imposing the Coal Duty is not primarily to raise 
revenue, to broaden the basis of taxation, or to conserve the coal 
resources of the United Kingdom, but by State interference to 
cheapen, at the expense of one industry, the cost of fuel to those 
engaged in other industries. (2) That the duty has been imposed 
without due consideration and in the absence of any reliable data as 
to its probable effect upon the trade and shipping of the Empire. 
(5) That it is opposed to sound economic principles. (4) That while it 
is a departure from the policy of free trade, under which the country 
has made such enormous progress, social and industrial, during the 
last half century, it protects the foreign at the expense of the home 
producer, involves endless anomalies in its incidence, and introduces 
a fresh element of uncertainty into an already highly speculative 
business. (5) That it has been imposed at a peculiarly inopportune 
time. (6) That in far-distant markets where the competition of the 
United States, Japan, India, and Australia is a vital factor, we have 
been losing ground seriously continuously for some years past, and 
that in such markets the incidence of the duty must fall directly upon 
those engaged in the coal industry of this country, or these markets 
be still further contracted. (7) That it is only in markets such as 
those on the French seaboard and the Mediterranean, that we possess 
anything approaching a monopoly, and in these only at what may be 
termed normal prices, and under conditions of freight which may at 
no distant time be largely changed. (8) That though in markets 
where we have this limited monopoly the duty on coal may generally 
fall on the consumer, the consumer is largely British. (9) That while 
the markets where this qualified monopoly exists are admittedly large 
and important under a system of free competition among home 
producers, the restriction of our exports to distant markets, even to a 
small extent, will affect prices in a disproportionate degree, will 
increase the keenness of competition in the near markets, will tend to 
keep down prices to the bare cost of production, and will accentuate 
and prolong the depression in the trade. (10) That the profits of the 
industry taken over a series of years have not been excessive, that the 
history of the trade is one of long periods of depression and low 
prices followed as a natural consequence in an article of prime 
necessity, the supply of which cannot be immediately increased to 
meet a sudden demand, by short periods of very high prices, and that 
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the average profit per ton on the output taken over the last ten, 
twenty-five, or fifty years, has probably not amounted to a shilling 
per ton. (11) That the estimate of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the profits of the trade for last year has been made on information 
upon which little or no reliance can be placed, without due regard to 
the increased cost of production, and is a much exaggerated one. 
(12) That having regard to the fact that British collieries are largely 
dependent upon foreign countries for their supplies of pitwood, the 
new coal duty invites easy retaliation on the part of those countries. 

It will, perhaps, be better to deal with the question of colliery 
profit first, for the admittedly extravagant prices, ruling for all classes 
of coal during the past twelve months, and the very widespread 
impression that the extra prices went mostly into the pockets of the 
colliery owner, have kindled so strong a feeling of resentment in the 
mind of the consumer that it is difficult to get him to consider calmly 
the expediency and fairness of the new duty; this resentment against 
the industry has been deepened, and it must be acknowledged with 
only too much reason, by the ill-advised threat of the miners to cease 
work as a protest against the tax. 

Outside the trade the duty is not unpopular. The man in the 
street does not stop to enquire the grounds that led to the repeal of 
the coal duty half a century ago. He has not got to pay it, and he 
does not trouble his head as to its effect upon the future of the trade 
and shipping of the country. It is enough for him to know that he 
has lately been charged—‘ fleeced of” he calls it—by the seller, wt 
many extra shillings a ton for an article that he cannot do without. A 
sense of injustice has been aroused in him, followed by a desire to retaliate 
—very natural and very human—for the consumer honestly believes ust} un 
that the extra price is all profit, and goes to swell the coffers-of-¢ pen 
already bloated coal millionaire. It is time wasted to argue with him u~ Pe aa 
that in speculative industries, such as coal and gold-mining—as at 
the tables of Monte Carlo—the winners are the exception, and must | 
not be taken to illustrate the chances of a game in which the losers, 
though far more numerous, are quickly lost sight of, and that the 
profits in coal are in the long run far less than those in less specula- 
tive and fluctuating trades. Equally idle is it to point out to him 
that the greedy millionaire who supplies the coal for the domestic 
hearth is not the one to be taxed, but that it is the collier who 
supplies the means of inter-communication between the mother 
country and her colonies who is to be hit. The man in the street 
knows nothing and cares less for economics and statistics. All he 
knows is that he has suffered, he feels revengeful, and is prepared to 
tax anything and everything black from a collier to a coal-heaver. 
Moreover, he thinks the duty will bring down the price of coal, and in 
this he is probably right, and so the tax is popular. The feeling is 
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t one easy to understand, but hardly affords a scientific basis for a budget. 
; From the Chancellor of the Exchequer one expects some reasonable. 
ground for the faith that is in him. Sir Michael’s lot during the past 
six years has not beena happyone. ‘Taking office when the national 
profit and loss account showed a handsome surplus, he has during a 
period of almost unparalleled prosperity been compelled to largely 
' increase taxation, and at the same time, to add to the National Debt, 
in a couple of years, a sum almost equal to that which it took us 
a generation to wipe off. For this he only shares the respon- 
sibility with his colleagues, but for having during his term of office at 
the Exchequer offended against every canon of sound finance, the 
initial responsibility is his. Whatever other merit he may possess, 
his name will certainly not go down in history asa financier. The coal 
duty is a distinct departure from the Free Trade policy of the 
country, and whence the inspiration? The Associated Chambers of 
Commerce condemned it in advance. The Select Committee of the 
House of Commons appointed in 1873 to enquire into the then 
dearness and scarcity of coal, reported that there were special objec- 
tions to an export duty on coal over and above those that applied 
toa duty on other commodities. So far Sir Michael has made no 
attempt to seriously Ylefend his tax on economic grounds, but 
has contented himself with fanning the flame of ignorant pre- 
judice, and with pointing the finger of scorn at the disgusting 
opulence of certain coal-owners. It puts anyone so singled out 
in an invidious position. It is distasteful for any man to be 
compelled publicly to discuss his private means, but, as the writer is 
one of those who in the press has been credited with accumulating 
great wealth in the last year at the expense of the poor consumer, and 
has been put thereby to a good deal of inconvenience, he may perhaps. 
be allowed this opportunity of stating that he would readily exchange 
all the dividends he received on his ordinary shares in colliery com- 
panies last year for a moiety of the salary of the Chancellor of 


‘ the Exchequer, and would gladly pay a substantial commission to 
any one who could arrange the deal. Of such is the reputation of coal 
millionaires. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in the House of Commons, put forward 
what he was pleased to call an estimate of the increased profits made 
by collieries in 1900 over those made in 1897.1 To call it an estimate 
is a misuse of terms. It was merely a guess based on information 


(1) This article was written before the issue of the Board of Trade return (Parlia- 
mentary Paper No. 179, Session 1901) and Sir Alfred Bateman’s Memorandum. The 
figures in the return are not quite the same as those given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the House. But they in no way modify the force of the above criticism, 
and, indeed, indicate very clearly that the cost of production since 1897 has gone up 
far more rapidly in the coal-exporting districts which have been selected for punish- 
ment, than in those the produce of which is not taxed. 
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supplied by men who are not in a position to give it. It is not 
their business to know. In so far as the value of the coal shipments 
declared at the Custom offices and given to the Board of Trade goes, 
though not always very accurate, it may be regarded as useful for 
comparative purposes, but this is not apparently the information upon 
which the Chancellor’s guess was based. It was based on information 
supplied by the Mines Inspectors. Now in their proper sphere the 
Mines Inspectors are a very intelligent class of men. Their function 
is to look after the safety of the mines and make certain returns on 
the authority of Colliery Companies as to the output and number of 
men employed. Their information as to the selling price of coal, the 
cost of production and wages, can only be obtained incidentally in 
casual conversation during the course of their rounds. But from this 
source the Chancellor of the Exchequer calculated that the colliery 
owners last year made thirty-four millions profit beyond what they 
made in 1897. Obviously, if the foreigner pays the duty, this question 
of colliery profits is irrelevant to any discussion on the incidence of 
the duty, but Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is perfectly justified in saying 
to the colliery owners, “ Yes, but when you deny that the foreigner 
will pay I am entitled to show that in that case you yourselves are 
quite able to pay out of your own pockets without putting it on your 
workmen.” He is entitled to prove it, but he is not justified in using 
his high position to prejudice the public against the colliery owner by 
stating as a careful estimate what is merely a random guess. It may 
be mentioned, in passing, that the average value of coal at the pit’s 
mouth for the past ten years (including that of last year), as given in 
the official returns, was about seven shillings. On the assumption that 
the colliery owner pays, a shilling tax would amount to 15 per cent., 
and this in addition to the 1s. 2d. income tax. It must not be over- 
looked that the duty of two millions is not to be paid on the coal 
producing the whole of the alleged thirty-four millions, but on the 
exported coal alone, which amounts, approximately, to one-fifth only 
of the total production of the country. If the extra profit on the 
export trade is proportionately the same as that alleged to have been 
made on the total trade, it would amount to less than seven millions, 
and it is this latter which, if it falls on the producer, will have to bear 
the whole duty. It would not be difficult to show that the export 
trade was not so profitable as the inland trade last year, and, moreover, 
the colliery shareholders of to-day, upon whom the tax would fall, 
are in many instances not those who received the dividends on last 
year’s profits. But a more important point, however, to consider is 
the value of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s guess at the profits of 
colliery owners last year; and let us assume that the value at pit’s 
mouth given in the returns is correct, a fairly big assumption, for it 
involves a knowledge on the part of the Mines Inspectors of the 
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amount and value of the coal sold under contract of which the 
Chancellor acknowledges himself to have been entirely in the dark 
when he imposed the duty. He puts the average wages of all classes 
of miners at 25s. per week in 1897, and 33s. 4d. in 1900, a rise of 
8s. 4d., or 334 per cent. The number of persons employed last year in 
and about mines was roughly 780,000, and on this he calculates that 
the extra cost of labour was 15} millions. But he omitted to take into 
account that nearly 85,000 more persons were employed in the latter 
year than in the former. Had this trifling increase of men been con- 
sidered, it would have added over 7 millions, or nearly 50 per cent. to 
the increased cost of labour alone, as given by Sir Michael. A mere 
nothing to a Chancellor of the Exchequer who deals in budgets of 
hundreds of millions, but still a difference. The colliers’ wages in 
two large pits in a company with which the writer is closely 
associated, averaged £3 per week in December; and the wages of all 
workmen, even if boys under sixteen years of age were included, 
would average far above the figure given by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
for all the collieries in the Kingdom. Again, in South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, from which 45 per cent. of the taxed coal is exported, 
the rate of wages under the sliding scale was 62} per cent. on the 
standard higher in December, 1900, than in December, 1897, and 
over the whole year averaged, not 334 per cent., but 41 per cent. 
higher than in 1897, Need more be said to show the absolute 
worthlessness of the Chancellor’s so-called estimate ? and yet, in so far 
as the South Wales coalfield is concerned, where most of the large 
collieries are owned by public companies, whose balance sheets are 
published annually, he might, by an examination of these, have 
arrived at a very close and reliable estimate of the profits of the trade 
last year ; or, what would be of more value when a permanent tax is to 
be imposed, the profits over a series of years. 

His estimate of the increased profit over 1897 works out 3s. per 
ton. Had he examined the profit and loss account of the South 
Wales Colliery Companies he would have found that even the actual 
profits for last year would not have amounted to 3s. per ton, and that 
before making any provision for redemption of leases or capital. He 
would have found that the profit of D. Davies and Sons, who own 
the largest collieries in the Rhondda Valley, having an annual output 
of 14 million tons, was little over a shilling, and in the case of the 
Cambrian Collieries, also a large undertaking in the Rhondda Valley, 
barely 1s. 6d. per ton. 

Had he examined the Cardiff Stock Exchange Official List he 
would have seen that only in four cases were the ordinary shares 
of colliery companies quoted above par, and in three of these only 
fractionally above. North’s Navigation and the Great Western 
Colliery Company are two companies which did exceptionally well 
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last year; their combined output is about two million tons annually, 
and they are two of the four companies whose shares are above par. 
The President of the Board of Trade has suggested that the col- 
lieries in South Wales are over-capitalised, but the amount of capital 
does not affect the profit per ton, it cannot affect the selling price or 
cost of production, and we have it on the authority of Mr. Lester 
Jones, a gentleman who is certainly in a position to know, if anyone 
is, that the dividends paid by the Great Western Colliery Company 
far the past nine years (including, of course, the very exceptional 
year 1900) work out to 9:80d. per ton, and on North’s Navigation 
to 886d. But, says the Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ Look at the 
fresh pits continually being sunk. Of course it is a prosperous 
industry.”” Where are we to look? The writer, with possibly a not 
less extensive knowledge of the South Wales Coal Field, knows of no 
important pits commenced by any new company in South Wales 
during the last couple of years. 

A great deal has been made in the House of Commons and in the 
Press of the big dividends paid last year by the Bwllfa and Merthyr 
Dare Company, amounting to 155 per cent. on its deferred ordinary 
shares. The chequered history of this concern affords a good illustra- 
tion of the uncertainty of the industry. The coal produced is a very 
high class dry steam coal, of which, by the way, only about 50 per 
cent. is exported, and will be liable to duty. The Bwllfa pit was 
sunk by the writer’s father many years ago, it subsequently changed 
hands several times, and about 1881 the landlords made a claim 
against his estate as that of the original lessee for £11,000 
arrears of royalties which the owners could not pay. Hardly an 
indication of prosperity at that time that anyone need envy. The 
present company was formed about 1891. In 1896 it secured from 
the liquidators for “a mere song,” so the writer is informed on the 
best authority, the adjoining collieries, known as the Nantmelyn, 
upon which probably not less than £150,000 had at one time or 
another been expended—not much watering of the capital there. 
The company in several years failed to pay a dividend on the 
preferred shares, and paid a dividend on the deferred ordinary for 
the first time in 1897. The deferred ordinary capital upon which 
the big dividend was paid last year amounts to £40,000, divided 
into £10 shares, and the annual output of the colliery is said to 
exceed 400,000. On April 26th, 1897, 250 deferred £10 shares 
changed hands on the market at 11s. per share, and 200 on April 27th, 
at 12s, ! 

Sir Michael “ confesses he had some little difficulty in keeping his 
patience when deputation after deputation of colliery owners came to 
him.” If the members of the South Wales deputation are to be 
believed, the difficulty proved rather too much for the Chancellor ; 
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but what of the strain on the patience of men, who are experts in 
their business, when they are curtly dismissed by a man who prac- 
tically has no knowledge of it, but in whose power it lies to injure 
them, and told by him that he does not credit their statements? 
Surely some allowance is to be made for men who suddenly find 
their business dislocated, even if in the moment of consternation 
some of their statements are a little highly coloured. They are told 
that the tax is to be permanent, and they realise in a way that it is 
impossible for outsiders to appreciate, the paralysing effect of uncer- 
tainty that a tax which may be varied in amount in succeeding 
budgets will have upon their industry. The writer, at any rate, 
cannot be charged with having made exaggerated statements, or be 
accused of raising the bogey of foreign competition ; on the contrary, 
for many years past he has expended much effort in laying it. He 
has never said, nor does he think, that the 1s. duty will ruin the 
industry; but he is convinced that it will greatly emphasize and 
prolong the depression which has already set in. 

It would have been easy for the Chancellor to have made enquiries 
and obtained a little information in regard to the coal trade before 
imposing the duty, and this without harming his Budget. The tax 
will bring in two millions. He had an unexpended balance of 
nineteen millions on his new loan. The coal raised for export is not 
stocked by the producer. It deteriorates very rapidly when exposed 
to atmospheric influences, and is immediately sent down to port to 
be shipped. The only stocks at any time are those in colliery wagons 
awaiting shipment; but the Chancellor must have laboured under 
the impression that large quantities were held in bond, like spirits or 
tobacco, and that any hint of a duty would have led to heavy fore- 
stalling. Had he made open inquiries six months before the Budget, 
in so far as South Wales is concerned, he could not have been 
anticipated to the extent of £10,000 out of his two millions. 

But clearly the object of the duty is not primarily to raise revenue. 
If Sir Michael really wished to widen the basis of taxation he should 
have placed an excise duty on all coal raised. A shilling on every 
ton would have given him eleven millions instead of the two he now 
gets from exported coal, and it would have been far easier to collect. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer will not, he says, be sorry if the 
effect of the duty is to restrict exports and conserve our coal resources ; 
but what becomes of his revenue in that case? Revenue and con- 
servation are horses that will not run in double harness. When one 
pulls, the other jibs. No, the real object of the duty is to cheapen 
the cost of fuel to the home consumer, the Bristol sugar refiner, the 
Birmingham manufacturer. Indeed, the Chancellor “ confesses he 
should prefer, at any rate to some extent, that our cheap sources of coal 
supply should be kept for the benefit of our own consumption.” But 
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this will neither conserve the coal or produce any revenue. If his 
real object had been revenue, conservation, or a widening of the 
basis of taxation, why did he limit the tax to a fifth of the pro- 
duction? Had he taxed all coal the Birmingham manufacturer of 
ammunition and small arms might have contributed something out 
of his profits to the cost of the war, and it is from Birmingham that 
the suggestion has come that those who have made money out of the 
war should contribute towards its cost. Would not an even fairer 
suggestion be to adopt the words of the old song and say, “ Let those 
who make the quarrels be the only onesto pay?” In that case Brum- 
magem statesmanship, with its new diplomacy, might become less 
aggressive. 

Had Mr. Balfour granted the enquiry into the whole coal question 
that has been repeatedly asked for during the past few years, the 
Chancellor would have acquired valuable information which he does 
not now possess. But Mr. Balfour thinks it would be of no use to 
have an enquiry unless a remedy for the exhaustion of our coal 
resources were previously known. He has been a student of Alice 
in Wonderland, and thinks the verdict should be given before the 
evidence. Moreover, he looks for some great invention that will 
prove a substitute of coal, or immensely increase its useful effect, and 
so the author of doubtful philosophy waits in languid resignation, 
watching for the second coming of Watt, unmindful of past 
experience that every economy in coal has, by extending its use, 
resulted in increasing the aggregate consumption. 

What has, perhaps, most aroused the indignation of those engaged in 
the industry, has been the culpable ignorance shown by Sir Michael, 
and his extraordinary views on the laws of competition and price. 
He, too, must have been studying A/ice. He has been going into 
the large increase in freights and in the price of exported coal. 
“Now had this any effect on trade?” asks Sir Michael. Yes, 
says he, “it had the effect of increasing trade.” In other words, 
high prices stimulate demand! Then, when it is pointed out that, 
although we might be able to keep out competition in certain 
markets while the price of coal f.o.b. was below 11s. or 12s., the 
price of coal was now 17s. “ Quite so, so much the better for me,” 
cries the Chancellor, exultingly. If you can meet American com- 
petition when your price is 12s. a fortiori, you can do so when your 
price is 5s. higher and the American remains the same! ‘“ Taking 
a series of years I am sure that you will find that the demand for 
coal has always practically exceeded the supply,” says this man of 
business, He is certain, mark you, not that the demand has gone on 
increasing, but that, notwithstanding the years of depression and 
low prices, the demand has always been in excess of the supply!!! 
These flowers of business economics, which have been culled from 
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Sir Michael’s speeches on the coal resolutions, were not Budget 
jokes. No, these laws of commerce were laid down with all the 
seriousness that the Chancellor can command. 

A number of questions have been addressed to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and to the President of the Board of Trade, across 
the floor of the House, with the double object of supplying the 
former with information and at the same time fathoming his want 
of knowledge. The first object has only been imperfectly attained, 
while the latter, it must be confessed, has wholly failed. We have 
been told that he cannot say even approximately what the reserves of 
coal for export may be; he considers that all the coal of the United 
Kingdom is available for export. He does not know what proportion 
of the coal exported is anthracite, semi-bituminous, or bituminous, 
but he has ascertained the quantity of steam coal and gas coal 
exported last year from a certain number of ports and believes the 
balance to be for smithy purposes. He believes we have a monopoly 
in smokeless coal, but he has no information as to what proportion of 
the steam coal exported is smokeless, or as to whether the steam coal 
exported is for navigation, railway, or manufacturing use. When 
he introduced his budget he had formed no estimate as to how much 
coal had been sold forward under contract, but contracts with 
foreigners, might be broken and in any case, unless made on a stamped 
document, they were not legally binding. The idea was to make 
the foreigner contribute towards the war, and the tax would be paid 
by the consumer, but to what extent the consumer was British or 
foreign he could not say, or how muck of the exported coal was used 
by British vessels abroad. He could not say in what market we met 
with the competition of the United States, Japan, Indian or any 
other coal, or to what extent the serious and continuous falling off in 
half of our markets was due to foreign competition. But in the 
absence of all data he proposes to permanently re-impose a duty that 
was repealed after due consideration of its effect upon trade and 
commerce half a century ago. It is nothing to him that the public 
have invested large sums of money in undertakings expressly sanc- 
tioned in recent years by Parliament for facilitating and encouraging 
the export of coal. On the Barry railway undertaking alone, for 
example, about five and a half millions have been expended. The 
railway and docks having been authorised by Parliament, on evidence 
furnished by the promoters, that the undertaking would cheapen the 
cost of conveyance of coal for export by 3d. per ton from the 
Rhondda and other valleys in which the celebrated smokeless steam 
coal is produced. 

The tax is one upon the very source and main-spring of industry. 
It means throwing sand into the bearings of the wheels of commerce. 


Coal is to industrial life what bread is to human life, a very necessity- 
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of its existence. If coal were a monopoly that no other country 
possessed there would be no abstract objection to an export duty 
beyond the objection to taxing the motive power of industry. Revenue 
must be obtained from some source or another, and an export duty ona 
monopoly would be no more a violation of free-trade principles than 
an import duty on an article such as wine or tobacco, which is not 
produced in this country. But it is very far from being a monopoly. 
The production of coal in the United States already exceeds our own. 
Consequently the new duty is a distinct violation of the principles of 
free-trade. At the same time, it isa form of protection the very 
antithesis of that advocated by Economists of the Sheffield School, 
for instead of protecting the British against the foreign producer, it 
protects the latter against the former. British coal put on a British 
vessel, for ship’s use, at a British port abroad, by a British subject, 
will be liable to the duty, from which similar coal shipped on a 
foreign vessel by a foreign subject in this country will be free. 
The duty leads to endless absurd anomalies, and the proposed 
remission in cases of contracts entered into prior to the introduction 
of this Budget to still more. Here are two, for example—actual, 
not supposititious: a British merchant has a contract to supply a 
line of steam-packets running between Southampton and Jersey. 
No duty will be paid on the coal shipped into bunkers at Southampton, 
but duty will be paid on coal supplied under the same contract when 
put on board at Jersey. Had this line been one running between 
Liverpool and the Isle of Man, no duty would have been payable, 
though Jersey and the Isle of Man are equally British possessions ! 
A Cardiff firm has a contract with its branch house abroad, but the 
latter being comprised of British subjects, there will be no remission 
of duty. Another Cardiff firm has a contract with a foreign em- 
ployée in the branch office of the first firm, and on this second 
contract there will be a remission of duty!! The ultimate incidence 
and effect of the duty is likely to prove as prejudicial to British 
shipping as to the coal trade, for the duty is a tax on navigation, and 
it must affect both freight and cost. Lower outward freights will 
necessitate better homeward. That means a tax on imported com- 
modities. We hear much in these days of the desirability of con- 
solidating the Empire and attaching the Colonies more closely to the 
Mother Country, but is a tax upon the means of inter-communication 
likely to tend in that direction ? Can this be the new Imperialism ? 

The all important question “on whom will the duty fall” cannot 
be determined off-hand by any general rule. It will depend upon 
many and varying circumstances. In markets where competition 
with the foreign product is keen, the British exporter will have to 
pay the duty or curtail his market. For instance, assume for 
illustration that a buyer abroad is indifferent as to whether he buys 
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Welsh coal delivered at 20s. or American coal at 17s., but at any- 
thing above 20s. for Welsh he would give the preference to the 
American. In that case the British exporter must reduce the price 
obtained by him to 19s., which, with the extra 1s., will bring his 
price to the consumer to 20s., or lose the order. Clearly, in that case, 
the British merchant must pay the duty or forego the business. On 
the other hand, in a market in which and while British coal has a 
monopoly, the consumer will appear generally to pay the duty. He 
will pay it even when competition among British producers is so keen 
as to have brought down the selling price to the cost of production or 
possibly somewhat below. For example, suppose the price of best 
Welsh coal to be 10s. f.o.b. Cardiff, a price which, even with a corres- 
ponding reduction in wages, leaves no margin for profit to the majority 
of collieries. In the Mediterranean market, British coal at anything 
like that figure, would, with normal freights under existing conditions, 
have a monopoly, and the exact price would be determined by com- 
petition amongst British exporters themselves. The price on this 
assumption having already been reduced to or below the average cost 
of production, to as lowa point in fact as British sellers were prepared 
to go, and rather than take less than which they would prefer stopping 
their collieries, the consumer would have to pay the duty. But 
then it must be remembered that it is the duty, by limiting the demand 
to distant markets, which will have largely contributed to bring about 
this condition of things and the keen competition in the nearer 
markets, consequently the payment by the consumer is more seeming 
than real. 

In reply to a question in the House of Commons, the President of 
the Board of Trade stated that only in one year (1900) during the 
past quarter of a century, has the average f.o.b. price of coal 
exported from the United Kingdom exceeded 12s., but that, of 
course, included all qualities of coal, and small coal as well as large. 
The writer is of opinion that at a price of 12s. f.o.b., or even 
something higher for best Welsh coal, we have a virtual monopoly of 
the markets on the French seaboard, in the Mediterranean Azores, 
Madeira, and Canaries, under existing conditions of freight. Coal may 
be regarded largely as ballast, and the fact that our imports largely 
exceed our exports in value, and still more largely in bulk, gives this 
country an enormous advantage in cheap outward freight as compared 
with the United States, where exports exceed imports. In the case 
of the Mediterranean the advantage is much increased by our shorter 
distance to the European markets. Moreover, the Suez Canal 
charges, amounting to something like 5s. per ton on a cargo of coal, 
form a bulwark against the cheap coals of India and Japan in the 
Mediterranean, just as, on the other hand, they also do to a large 
extent against the export of British coal to the East, though the set 
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of trade, and the splendid quality of our coal, prevent our being shut 
out entirely from that market. It is, however, conceivable that the 
advantage we now possess over the United States in cheap, outward 
freight may be lost in the not distant future, and it is possible that 
large steamers of 10 to 15 thousand tons may be built, and run from 
America to Europe at a cost so low as not to require any homeward 
freight. Boats of from one to two thousand tons, doing a voyage a 
week, now convey coal from Cardiff to France, and come back light. 

Last year the exports of coal from the United States to Europe 
amounted to 635,000 tons as against 35,000 tons in the previous 
year, while to South America, another of our big markets, they 
amounted to 214,000 as against 88,000 in 1899. It is American 
competition only that South Wales has to fear in the Mediterranean. 
But looking further afield, let us see how we stand in competition 
with producers in the more distant markets. Formerly the West 
Indies formed an important outlet for British coal. Last year we 
exported thither 89,000 tons as against 760,000 from the United 
States. In 1895 we exported over 800,000 tons to India, last year 
only 100,000 tons. A return issued by the Board of Trade a few 
weeks ago arranges the markets to which we export our coal into ten 
groups. The return shows that to four of these groups we exported in 
each case less coal last year than in the previous year, and less than in 
1895 or in 1891. The falling off was serious and continuous, In 
the case of the far East a similar result would have been shown, but for 
the extra coal required for British and other war-vessels owing to the 
complications in China. In short, from five or just half of the ten 
markets, the competition of the United States, Japan, India, and 
Australia, has been steadily and increasingly shutting us out during 
the last decade. Last year Japan exported to British India, China, 
and Hong Kong over 2,168,000 tons, our exports to the whole of 
the grouped markets in the far East, including India, amounted to 
only 865,000 tons. Surely it is folly to talk of monopoly in the 
face of these figures. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in introducing his Budget, 
quoted in support of the policy of the new tax from some notes on 
the then state of the trade, which were written a few years ago, with 
a view of furthering a combination in South Wales to raise prices a 
couple of shillings a ton, the price of the best Cardiff coal being at 
the time from 9s. 6d. to 10s. per ton, a price that in many cases 
resulted in actual loss to the producer. But Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
entirely failed to appreciate the difference in the effect upon foreign 
competition between a combination to raise prices to a remunerative 
level and the imposition of a tax in a free market. The Welsh scheme 
was to cease automatically immediately prices rose to a level of 12s:, 
or when foreign competition in the Mediterranean might become 
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appreciable, whereas the Chancellor’s tax was imposed when the 
price of best Cardiff coal ranged about 16s. per ton. It may be 
noted incidentally that price is no measure of profit, and that the 
profit on the high-priced Cardiff coal would probably work out at 
less than on the inferior coal produced in other districts ; further, 
the profit on Cardiff coal at 16s. on a falling market is less than at 
12s. on a rising market, owing to the fact that wages and cost always 
follow prices both up and down. It was intended in the proposed 
combination that all markets should be closely watched, and directly 
it was found that ground was being lost in any market in consequence 
of foreign competition, then thet market was to be free. The effect 
of the combination would have been by enabling the Welsh producer 
to make a profit in the larger market where he possessed a limited 
monopoly, to have assisted him the better to meet foreign competition 
in distant markets where no such monopoly existed. These latter 
markets being excluded from the purview of the combination, the 
Welsh producer would, in order to reduce the cost of production per 
ton, have made every effort to increase his total output, and in order 
to retain as far as possible his outlet he would have been prepared to 
ship coal to competitive markets at bare cost, or possibly something 
less. The effect of the tax on the contrary will, in the absence of 
any combination as has already been pointed out, be to curtail the 
shipments to the distant markets, to diminish the-output, and conse- 
quently to increase the cost of production of every ton of coal raised, 
and under the influence of free competition among British exporters 
to keep down prices even where British coal has a qualified monopoly. 
According to a well-known law of prices of articles of prime 
necessity, a small variation in the relation between supply and 
demand produces an altogether disproportionate effect on prices. 
For instance, if at a given time the relation between supply and 
demand results in a certain price for coal, an increase or decrease 
in the demand of 5 per cent., the supply remaining stationary, may 
produce a rise or fall of 20 per cent. in price. Some of the older 
economists such as Gregory King, and D’Avenant, and more recently 
so distinguished an economist as the late Professor Jevons, en- 
deavoured to establish a formula to determine the price of corn that 
would result from a given excess or deficiency of the market, but as 
Tooke points out in his history of prices, “no such strict rule can be 
deduced.” The fact, however, remains that a falling off in the 
demand for coal will cause a reduction in price altogether beyond the 
ratio of the deficiency. Hence it follows that if the duty results in a 
curtailment of our exports to distant markets of only a small per- 
centage, it may produce a fall of shillings per ton in the selling-price 
of the whole coal output of the United Kingdom. 
The time, too, selected by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
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imposing the tax is particularly inopportune—at a time when depression 
has set in, prices are falling, profits vanishing, collieries being closed, 
and men thrown out of employment. Sir Michael says he knows 
something about South Wales, and that these collieries are only 
small ones started to take advantage of the good times. Quite so, 
but the fact that they are being closed again is the surest evidence 
that the depression has set in, so surely as these mines could be 
worked at a profit would they continue working; indeed, in the case 
of large collieries they are often kept going long after profits have 
ceased, in the hope of a revival of trade and because of the great cost 
of re-opening. If the Chancellor required any further evidence of 
the depression, he might have found it in the Board of Trade Returns 
for March, the very month before he introduced his Budget. In 
that month the exports of coal from the United Kingdom showed a 
falling off of 12 per cent. in volume, and of 20 per cent. in value as 
compared with the corresponding month of last year. 

Without being unduly pessimistic, another very possible result of 
this ill-advised duty may be pointed out. Welsh collieries, according 
to the Home Secretary, are dependent to the extent of nine-tenths of 
their supplies upon pitwood imported from abroad; were the import 
of French pitwood to cease, Welsh collieries would be compelled to 
stop ina few days. The Chancellor of the Exchequer tells France, 
in effect, “ You cannot do without our coal, so we are going to make 
you contribute to our revenue.” ‘ Quite so,” France may say, “ and 
you cannot do without our pitwood, or even work the coal you send 
to us without it, we will reciprocate your kindness by putting a duty 
of half-a-crown a ton on the pitwood we send to you, so that you 
may have an opportunity of contributing towards our revenue.” 
Northumberland collieries are largely dependent on Norwegian 
wood. The great steel works of South Wales, like Dowlais and 
Cyfarthfa, are entirely dependent on Spanish and Algerian ore. 
Last year 1,336,000 tons of iron ore were imported into Cardiff, 
Newport, and Swansea, The opportunities for retaliation, on the 
part of foreign Governments, are endless, and an export duty on 
coal would seem to invite it in a peculiar degree. Were a war of 
export tariffs commenced, no one can foresee where it would end. 

It is only possible to touch on the objections to the duty within 
the space permitted by a magazine article, but perhaps enough has 
been said to show the very harmful result it must have upon a great 
industry in which over three-quarters of a million persons are em- 
ployed. Is it unreasonable to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to pause before proceeding further, and to withdraw it, at least for a 
period, so as to allow time for a full and impartial inquiry into the 
probable effect such a duty would have upon the trade and shipping 
of the Empire. D. A. Tuomas, 
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AN EXPERIMENT? IN !PROPHECY. 


IlT.—Devenorine Socotra ELEMEnNTs. 


In the preceding papers the probable development of roads and com 
munications in the near future has been discussed, and as probable 
effects of the new developments upon the distribution of population, the 
obliteration of the old distinctions of town and country, and the extension 
of many conditions and conveniences that are now characteristic of the 
urban life over practically all the habitable areas of the world have been 
forecast, and now arises the question of the general character of the 
population that will be thus distributed. The mere difference in thick- 
ness of population and facility of movement alone will involve conse- 
quences remarkable enough, as these papers will aim to show; but there 
are certain still broader features in the social order of the coming time, 
less intimately related to transit, that it will be convenient to discuss at 
this stage. They are essentially outcomes of the enormous develop- 
ment of mechanism which has been the cardinal feature of the nine- 
teenth century ; for this development, by altering the method and pro- 
portions of almost all human undertakings [even the characteristic 
conditions of writing books, that least mechanical of pursuits, have been 
profoundly altered by the typewriter] has altered absolutely the grouping 
and character of the groups of human beings engaged upon them. 
Throughout the world for forty centuries the more highly developed 
societies have always presented under a considerable variety of super- 
ficial differences certain features in common. Always at the base of the 
edifice, supporting all, subordinate to all, and the most necessary of all, 
there has been the working cultivator, peasant, serf, or slave. Save for 
a little water-power, a little use of windmills, the traction of a horse or 
mule, this class has been the source of all the work upon which the 
community depends. And, moreover, whatever labour town develop- 
ments have demanded has been supplied by the muscle of its fecund 
ranks. It has been, in fact (and to some extent stillis), the multitudinous 
living machinery of the old social order; it carried, cropped, tilled, 
built, and made. And, directing and sometimes owning this human 
machinery, there has always been a superior class, bound usually by a 
point of honour not to toil, often warlike, often equestrian, and some- 
times cultivated. In England this is the gentility, in most European 
countries it is organised as a nobility, it is represented in the history of 


* Copyright in the United States of America, 1901, by H. G. Wells. 
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India by the “‘ twice born” castes, and in China (the most philosophi- 
cally conceived and the most stably organised social system the old 
order ever developed) it finds its equivalent in the members of a vari- 
ously buttoned mandarinate, who ride, not on horses, but on a once 
adequate and still respectable erudition. These two primary classes 
may and do become in many cases complicated by subdivisions; the 
peasant class may split into farmers and labourers, the gentlemen admit 
a series of grades and orders, kings, dukes, earls, and the like, but the 
broad distinction remained intact, as though it were a distinction re- 
siding in the nature of things.' 

From the very dawn of history until the first beginnings of organised 
mechanism in the eighteenth century, this simple scheme of orders 
was the universal organisation of all but savage humanity, and the 
chief substance of history until these later years has been in essence 
the perpetual endeavour of specific organisations of this type to attain 
in every region the locally suitable permanent form, in face of those 
two inveterate enemies of human stability, innovation, and that secular 
increase in population that security permits. The imperfection of the 
means of communication rendered political unions of a greater area than 
that swept by a hundred-mile radius highly unstable. It was a world of 
small states. Lax empires came and went, at the utmost they were the 
linking of practically autonomous states under a common Par. Wars 
were usually wars between kingdoms, conflicts of this local experiment 
in social organisation with that. Through all the historical period these 
two well-defined classes of gentle and simple acted and reacted upon each 
other, every individual in each class driven by that same will to live and 
do, that imperative of self-establishment and aggression that is the spirit 
of this world. Until the coming of gunpowder, the man on horseback 
(commonly with some sort of armour) was invincible in battle in the 
open. Wherever the land lay wide and unbroken and the great lines of 
trade did not fall, there the horseman was master—or the clerkly man 
behind the horseman. Such a land was aristocratic and tended to form 
castes. The craftsman sheltered under a patron, and in guilds in a 
walled town, and the labourer was a serf. He was ruled over by his 
knight or by his creditor—in the end it matters little how the gentle- 
man began. But where the land became difficult by reason of mountain 
or forest, or where water greatly intersected it, the pikemen or closer- 
fighting swordsman or the bowman could hold his own, and a demo- 


(1) To these two primary classes the more complicated societies have added others. 
There is the priest, almost always in the social order of the pre-railway period, an 
iutegral part, a functional organ of the social body, and there are the lawyer and the 
physician. And in the towns—constituting, indeed, the towns—there appear, as an 
outgrowth of the toiling class, a little emancipated from the gentleman’s direct con- 
trol, the craftsman, the merchant, and the trading sailor, essentially accessory classes, 
producers of, and dealers in, the accessories of life, and mitigating and clouding only 
very slightly that broad duality. 
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cratic flavour, a touch of repudiation, was in the air. In such countries 
as Italy, Greece, the Alps, the Netherlands, and Great Britain, the two 
forces of the old order, the aristocrat and the common man, were in a 
state of unstable equilibrium through the whole period of history, 
A slight change! in the details of the conflict for existence could 
tilt the balance. A weapon a little better adapted to one class than 
the other, or a slight widening of the educational gap, worked out 
into historically imposing results, to dynastic changes, class revolutions 
and the passing of empires. 

Throughout it was essentially one phase of human organisation. When 
one comes to examine the final result, it is astonishing to remark the small 
amount of essential change, of positively final and irreparable altera- 
tion, in the conditions of the common life. Consider, for example, how 
entirely in sympathy was the close of the eighteenth century with the 
epoch of Horace, and how closely equivalent were the various social 
aspects of the two periods. The literature of Rome was living reading 
in a sense that has suddenly passed away, it fitted all occasions, it con- 
flicted with no essential facts in life. It was a commonplace of the 
thought of that time that all things recurred, all things circled back 
to their former seasons; there was nothing new under the sun. But 
now almost suddenly the circling has ceased, and we find ourselves 
breaking away. Correlated with the sudden development of mechanical 
forces that first began to be socially perceptible in the middle eighteenth 
century, has been the appearance of great masses of population, having 
quite novel functions and relations in the social body, and together with 
this appearance such a suppression, curtailment, and modification of 
the older classes, as to point to an entire disintegration of that system. 
The facies of the social fabric has changed, and—as I hope to make 
clear—is still changing in a direction from which, without a total 
destruction and rebirth of that fabric, there can never be any return. 

The most striking of the new classes to emerge is certainly the 
shareholding class, the owners uf a sort of property new in the world’s 
history. 

Before the eighteenth century the only property of serious importance 
consisted in land and buildings. These were “real” estate. Beyond 
these things were live-stock, serfs, and the furnishings of real estate, 
the surface aspect of real estate, so to speak, personal property, ships, 
weapons, and the Semitic invention of money. All such property had 
to be actually ‘“‘held”’ and administered by the owner, he was imme- 
diately in connection with it and responsible for it. He could leave 
it only precariously to a steward and manager, and to convey the 
revenue of it to him at a distance was a difficult and costly pro- 
ceeding. To prevent a constant social disturbance by lapsing and 
dividing property, and in the absence of any organised agency to receive 


(1) Slight, that is, in comparison with nineteenth ccntury changes, 
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lapsed property, inheritance and preferably primogeniture were of such 


manifest advantage that the old social organisation always tended in 
the direction of these institutions. Such usury as was practised relied 
entirely on the land and the anticipated agricultural produce of the land. 

But the usury and the sleeping partnerships of the Joint Stock 
Company system which took shape in the eighteenth and the earlier 
half of the nineteenth century opened quite unprecedented uses for 
money, and created a practically new sort of property and a new pro- 
prietor class. The peculiar novelty of this property is easily defined. 
Given a sufficient sentiment of public honesty, share property is pro- 
perty that can be owned at any distance and that yields its revenue 
without thought or care on the part of its proprietor; it is, indeed, 
absolutely irresponsible property, a thing that no old world property 
ever was. But, in spite of its widely different nature, the laws of 
inheritance that the social necessities of the old order of things estab- 
lished have been applied to this new species of possession without 
remark. It is indestructible, imperishable, wealth subject only to the 
mutations of value that economic changes bring about. [Related in its 
character of absolute irresponsibility to this share-holding class is a 
kindred class that has grown with the growth of the great towns, the 
people who live upon ground rents.| There is every indication that this 
element of irresponsible, independent, and wealthy people in the social 
body, people who feel the urgency of no exertion, the pressure of no 
specific positive duties, is still on the increase, and may still for a long 
time increasingly preponderate. It overshadows the responsible owner 
of real property or of real businesses altogether. And most of the old 
aristocrats, the old knightly and landholding people, have, so to speak, 
converted themselves into members of this new class. 

It is a class with scarcely any specific characteristics beyond its 
defining one, of the possession of property and all the potentialities 
property entails with a total lack of function with regard to that 
property. It is not even collected into a distinct mass. It graduates 
insensibly into every other class, it permeates society as threads and 
veins of gold permeate quartz. It includes the millionaire snob, the 
political- minded plutocrat, the wealthy sensualist, open - handed 
religious fanatics, the ‘‘ Charitable,” the smart, the magnificently dull, 
the great army of timid creatures who tremble through life on a safe 
bare sufficiency,’ travellers, hunters, minor poets, sporting enthusiasts, 
many of the officers in the British army, and all sorts and conditions of 
amateurs. In a sense it includes several modern royalties, for the crown 
in several modern constitutional states is a corporation sole and the monarch 
the unique, unlimited, and so far as necessity goes, quite functionless 
shareholder. He may be a heavy-eyed sensualist, a small-minded leader of 


(1) It included, one rememters, Schopenhauer, but, as he remarked upon occasion, 
not Hegel. 
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fashion, a frequenter of race courses and music halls, a literary or scientific 
quack, a devotee, an amateur anything—the point is that his income and 
sustenance have no relation whatever to his activities. If he fancies it 
or is urged to it by those who have influence over him he may even “ be 
aking!” But that is not compulsory, not essential, and there are prac- 
tically no conditional restrictions whatever laid upon him. 

And those who belong to this shareholding class only partially, who par- 
tially depend upon dividends and partially upon activities, occur in every 
rank and order of the whole social body. The waiter one tips probably 
has a hundred or so in some remote company, the will of the eminent 
labour reformer reveals an admirably distributed series of investments, 
the bishop sells tea and digs coal, or at any rate gets a profit from some 
unknown persons tea-selling or coal-digging, to eke out the direct 
recompense of his own modest corn-treading. Indeed, above the labour- 
ing class, the individuals in the social body whose gross income is 
entirely the result of their social activities is very small indeed. Pre- 
viously in the world’s history, saving a few quite exceptional aspects, 
the possession and retention of property was conditional upon activities 
of some sort, honest or dishonest, work, force, or fraud. But the share- 
holding ingredient of our new society, so far as its shareholding goes, 
has no need of strength or wisdom, the countless untraceable Owner of 
the modern world presents in a multitudinous form the image of a 
Merovingian king. The shareholder owns the world de jure, by the 
common recognition of the rights of property ; and the incumbency of 
knowledge, management, and toil fall entirely to others. He toils 
not, neither does he spin; he is mechanically released from the penalty 
of the Fall, he reaps in a still sinful world all the practical benefits of a 
millennium. 

It will be well to glance at certain considerations which point to the 
by no means self-evident proposition, that this factor of irresponsible 
property is certain to be present in the social body a hundred years 
ahead. It has no doubt occurred to the reader that all the conditions 
of the shareholder’s being unfit him for co-operative action in defence 
of the interests of his class. Since shareholders do nothing in common, 
except receive and hope for dividends, since they may be of any class, 
any culture, any disposition, or any level of capacity, since there is 
nothing. to make them read the same papers, gather in the same places, 
or feel any sort of sympathy with each other beyond the universal 
sympathy of man for man, they will, one may anticipate, be incapable 
of any concerted action to defend the interest they derive from society 
against any resolute attack. Such crude and obvious denials of the 
essential principles of their existence as the various Socialistic bodies 
have proclaimed, have no doubt encountered a vast, unorganised, 
negative opposition from them, but the subtle and varied attack of 
natural forces they have neither the collective intelligence to recognise, 
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nor the natural organisation to resent. The shareholding body is 
altogether too chaotic and diffused for positive defence. And the 
question of the prolonged existence of this comparatively new social 
phenomenon, either in its present or some modified form, turns there- 
fore entirely on the quasi-natural laws of the social body. If they 
favour it, it will survive; when they do not, it will vanish as the mists 
of the morning before the sun. 

Neglecting a few exceptional older corporations which, indeed, in 
their essence are not usurious but of unlimited liability, the share- 
holding body appeared first, in its present character, in the seventeenth 
century, and came to its full development in the mid-nineteenth. Was 
its appearance then due only to the attainment of a certain necessary 
degree of public credit, or was it correlated with any other force? It 
seems in accordance with facts to relate it to another force, the develop- 
ment of mechanism, so far as certain representative aspects go. 
Hitherto the only borrower had been the farmer, then the exploring 
trader had found a world too wide for purely individual effort, and 
then suddenly the craftsman of all sorts, and the carriers discovered 
the need of the new, great, wholesale, initially expensive appliances 
that invention was offering them. It was the development of mechanism 
that created the great bulk of modern shareholding, it took its present 
shape distinctively only with the appearance of the railways. The 
hitherto necessary but subordinate craftsman and merchant classes 
were to have new weapons, new powers, they were to develop to a 
new importance, to a preponderance even in the social body. But 
before they could attain these weapons, before this new and novel 
wealth could be set up, it had to pay its footing in an apportioned 
world, it had to buy its right to disturb the established social order. 
The dividend of the shareholder was the tribute the new enterprise 
had to pay the old wealth. The share was the manumission money of 
machinery. And essentially the shareholder represents, and will con- 
tinue to represent the responsible managing owner of a former state of 
affairs in process of supersession. 

If the great material developments of the nineteenth century had 
been final, if they had, indeed, constituted merely a revolution and 
not an absolute release from the fixed conditions about which human 
affairs circled, we might even now be settling account with our Mero- 
vingians as the socialists desire. But these developments were not 
final, and one sees no hint as yet of any coming finality. Invention 
runs free and our state is under its dominion. The novel is continually 
struggling to establish itself at the relative or absolute expense of the 


old. The statesman’s conception of social organisation is no longer 
stability but growth. And so long as material progress continues, this 
tribute must continue to be paid; so long as the stream of development 
flows, this necessary back eddy will endure. Even if we “ municipalise” 
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all sorts of undertakings we shall not alter the essential facts, we shall 
only substitute for the shareholder the corporation stockholder. The 
figure of an eddy is particularly appropriate. Enterprises will come 
and go, the relative values of kinds of wealth will alter, old appliances, 
old companies, will serve their time and fall in value, individuals will 
waste their substance, individual families and groups will die out, 
certain portions of the share property of the unit may be gathered, 
by elaborate manipulation, into a more or less limited number of hands 
(conceivably even families and groups will be taxed out by graduated 
legacy duties and specially apportioned income taxes), but, for all such 
possible changes and modifications, the shareholding element will still 
endure, so long as our present progressive and experimental state of 
society obtains. And the very diversity, laxity, and weakness of the 
general shareholding element, which will work to prevent its organising 
itself in the interests of its property, or of evolving any distinctive tradi- 
tions or positive characters, will obviously prevent its obstructing the 
continual appearance of new enterprises, of new shareholders to replace 
the loss of its older constituents . . 

At the opposite pole of the social scale to that about which share- 
holding is most apparent, is a second necessary, and quite inevitable 
consequence of the sudden transition that has occurred from a very 
nearly static social organisation toa violently progressive one. This 
second consequence of progress is the appearance of a great number 
of people without either property or any evident function in the social 
organism. This new ingredient is most apparent in the towns, it is 
frequently spoken of as the Urban Poor, but its characteristic traits are 
to be found also in the rural districts. For the most part its individuals 
are either criminal, immoral, parasitic in more or less irregular ways 
upon the more successful classes, or labouring at something less than 
a regular bare subsistence wage in a finally hopeless competition 
against machinery that is as yet not so cheap as their toil. It is, to 
borrow a popular phrase, the ‘‘ submerged” portion of the social body, 
a leaderless, aimless, multitude, a multitude of ‘people drifting down 
towards the abyss. Essentially it consists of people who have failed 
to ‘‘catch on” to the altered necessities the development of mechanism 
has brought about, they are people thrown out of employment by 
machinery, thrown out of employment by the escape of industries 
along some newly opened line of communication to some remote part 
of the world, or born under circumstances that give them no oppor- 
tunity of entering the world of active work. Into this welter of 
machine-superseded toil there topples the non-adaptable residue of 
every changing trade; its members marry and are given in marriage, 
and it is recruited by the spendthrifts, weaklings, and failures of every 
superior class. 

Since this class was not apparent in masses in the relatively static, 
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relatively less eliminatory, society of former times, its appearance has 
given rise to a belief that the least desirable section of the community 
has become unprecedently prolific, that there is now going on a “‘ Rapid 
Multiplication of the Unfit.” But sooner or later, as every East End 
doctor knows, the ways of the social abyss lead to death, the premature 
death of the individual, or death through the death or infertility of the 
individual’s stunted offspring, or death through that extinction which 
moral perversion involves. It is a recruited class, not a breeding 
multitude. Whatever expedients may be resorted to, to mitigate or 
conceal the essential nature of this social element, it remains in its 
essence wherever social progress is being made, the contingent of 
death. Humanity has set out in the direction of a more complex and 
exacting organisation, and until, by a foresight to me at least incon- 
ceivable, it can prevent the birth of just all the inadaptable, useless, 
or merely unnecessary creatures in each generation, there must needs 
continue to be this individually futile struggle beneath the feet of the 
race; somewhere and in some form there must still persist those essen- 
tials that now take shape as the slum, the prison, and the asylum. All 
over the world, as the railway network has spread, in Chicago and New 
York as vividly as in London or Paris, the commencement of the new 
movement has been marked at once by the appearance of this bulky 
irremovable excretion, the appearance of these gall stones of vicious, 
helpless, and pauper masses. There seems every reason to suppose 
that this phenomenon of unemployed citizens who are in fact unem- 
ployable, will remain present as a class, perishing individually and 
individually renewed, so long as civilisation remains progressive and 
experimental upon its present lines. Their drowning existences may 
be utilised, the crude hardship of their lot may be concealed or miti- 
gated,! they may react upon the social fabric that is attempting to 
eliminate them, in very astounding ways, but their presence and their 
individual doom, it seems to me, will be unavoidable—at any rate, for 
many generations of men. They are an integral part of this physio- 
logical process of mechanical progress, as inevitable in the social body 
as are waste matters and disintegrating cells in the body of an active 
and healthy man. 

The appearance of these two strange functionless elements, although 


(1) A very important factor in this mitigation, a factor over which the humanely- 
minded cannot too greatly rejoice, will be the philanthropic amusements of the irre- 
sponsible wealthy. There is a growing class of energetic people—organisers, secre- 
taries, preachers—who cater to the philanthropic instinct, and who are, for all practical 
purposes, employing a large and increasing section of suitable helpless people, in sup- 
plying to their customers, by religious acquiescence and light moral reforms, that sense 
of well-doing which is one of the least objectionable of the pleasures of life. The 
attempts to reinstate these failures by means of subsidised industries will, in the end, 
of course, merely serve to throw out of employment other just subsisting strugglers ; it 
will probably make little or no difference in the nett result of the process. 
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the most striking symptom of the new phase of progressive mechanical 
civilisation now beginning, is by no means the most essential change in 
progress. These appearances involve also certain disappearances. I 
have already indicated pretty clearly that the vast irregular develop- 
ment of irresponsible wealthy people is swallowing up and assimilating 
more and more the old class of administrative land-owning gentlemen 
in all their grades and degrees. The old upper class, as a functional 
member of the State, is being effaced. And I have also suggested that 
the old lower class, the broad necessary base of the social pyramid, the 
uneducated unadaptable peasants and labourers, is with the develop- 
ment of toil-saving machinery dwindling and crumbling down bit by 
bit towards the abyss. But, side by side with these two processes, is a 
third process of still profounder significance, and that is the reconstruc- 
tion and the vast proliferation of what constituted the middle class of 
the old order. It is now, indeed, no longer a middle class at all. 
Rather all the definite classes in the old scheme of functional prece- 
dence have melted and mingled,! and in the molten mass there has 
appeared a vast intricate confusion of different sorts of people, some 
sailing about upon floating masses of irresponsible property, some 
buoyed by smaller fragments, some clinging desperately enough to 
insignificant atoms, a great and varied multitude swimming success- 
fully without aid, or with an amount of aid that is negligible in relation 
to their own efforts, and an equally varied multitude of less capable 
ones clinging to the swimmers, clinging to the floating rich, or clutching 
empty-handed and thrust and sinking down. This is the typical aspect 
of the modern community. It will serve as a general description of 
either the United States or any western European state, and the day 
is not far distant when the extension of means of communication, and 
of the shareholding method of conducting affairs, will make it applicable 
to the whole world. Save, possibly, in a few islands and such inacces- 
sible places, regardless of colour or creed, this process of deliquescence 
seems destined to spread. In a great diversity of tongues, in the 
phases of a number of conflicting moral and theological traditions, 
in the varying tones of contrasting racial temperaments, the grand- 
children of black and white, and red and brown, will be seeking more 
or less consciously to express themselves in relation to these new and 
unusual social conditions. But the change itself is no longer amenablo 
to their interpretations, the world-wide spreading of swift communi- 
cation, the obliteration of town and country, the deliquescence of the 
Jocal social order, have an air of being processes as uncontrollable 
by such collective intelligence as men can at present command, and as 
indifferent to his local peculiarities and prejudices as the movements to 
the winds and tides. . .. 

It will be obvious that the interest of this speculation, at any rate, 


(1) I reserve any consideration of the special case of the “‘ priest.’’ 
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centres upon this great intermediate mass of people who are neither 
passively wealthy, the sleeping partners of change, nor helplessly 
thrust out of the process. Indeed, from our point of view, an enquiry 
into coming things, these non-effective masses would have but tho 
slightest interest were it not for their enormous possibilities of re- 
action upon the really living portion of the social organism. This 
really living portion seems at first sight to be as deliquescent in its 
nature, to be drifting down to as chaotic a structure as either the non- 
functional owners that float above it or the unemployed who sink 
below. What were once the definite subdivisions of the middle 
class modify and lose their boundaries. The retail tradesman of 
the towns for example—once a fairly homogeneous class throughout 
Europe—expands here into vast store companies, and dwindles there to 
be an agent or collector, seeks employment or topples outright into the 
abyss. But under a certain scrutiny one can detect here what we do 
not detect in our other two elements, and that is that, going on side by 
side with the processes of dissolution and frequently masked by these, 
there are other processes by which men, often of the most diverse 
parentage and antecedent traditions, are being segregated into a mul- 
titude of specific new groups which may presently develop very dis- 
tinctive characters and ideals. 

There are, for example, the unorganised myriads that one can cover 
by the heading ‘“‘ mechanics and engineers,” if one uses it in its widest 
possible sense. At present it would be almost impossible to describe 
such a thing as a typical engineer, to predicate any universally applic- 
able characteristic of the engineer and mechanic. The black-faced, 
oily man one figures emerging from the engine-room serves well 
enough, until ono recalls the sanitary engineer with his additions of 
crockery and plumbing, the electrical engineer with his little tests and 
wires, the mining engineer, the railway maker, the motor builder, and 
the irrigation expert. Even if we take some specific branch of all this 
huge mass of new employment the coming of mechanism has brought 
with it, we still find an undigested miscellany. Consider the rude levy 
that is engaged in supplying and repairing the world’s new need of 
bicycles! Wheelwrights, watchmakers, blacksmiths, music dealers, 
drapers, sewing machine repairers, smart errand boys, ironmongers, 
individuals from all the older aspects of engineering, have been caught 
up by the new development, are all now, with a more or less inadequate 
knowledge and training, working in the new service. But is it likely 
that this will remain a rude levy? From all these varied people the 
world requires certain things, and a failure to obtain them invelves, 
sooner or later, in this competitive creation, an individual replacement 
and a push towards the abyss. The very lowest of them must under- 
stand the machine they contribute to make and repair, and not only is 
it a fairly complex “machine in itself, but it is found in several types 
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and patterns, and so far it has altered, and promises still to alter 
steadily, by improvements in this part and that. No limited stock-in- 
trade of knowledge, such as suffices for a joiner or an ostler will serve. 
They must keep on mastering new points, new aspects, they must be 
intelligent and adaptable, they must get a grasp of that permanent 
something that lies behind the changing immediate practice. In other 
words, they will have to be educated rather than trained after the 
fashion of the old craftsman. Just now this body of irregulars is 
threatened by the coming of the motors. The motors promise new 
difficulties, new rewards, and new competition. It is an ill look-out 
for the cycle mechanic who is not prepared to tackle the new problems 
that will arise. For all this next century this particular body of 
mechanics will be picking up new recruits and eliminating the 
incompetent and the rule-of-thumb sage. Can it fail, as the years 
pass, to develop certain general characters, to become so far 
homogeneous as to be generally conscious of the need of a scientific 
education and to possess, down to its very lowest ranks and orders, 
a common fund of intellectual training ? 

But the makers and repairers of cycles and that larger multitude 
that will presently be concerned with motors, are, after all, only a small 
and specialised section of the general body of mechanics and engineers. 
Every year, with the advance of invention, new branches of activity, 
that change in their nature and methods all too rapidly for the establish- 
ment of rote and routine workers of the old type, call together fresh 
levies of amateurish workers and learners who must surely presently 
develop into, or give place to, bodies of qualified and capable men. 
And the point I would particularly insist upon here is, that throughout 
all its ramifications and ranks, from the organising heads of great 
undertakings down to the assistant in the local repair shop, this new, 
great, and expanding body of mechanics and engineers will tend to 
become an educated and adaptable class in a sense that the craftsmen 
of former times were not educated and adaptable. Just how the level 
of scientific and practical education may rise in the central levels of 
this body is a matter for subsequent speculation, just how much initia- 
tive will be found in the lowest ranks depends upon many very complex 
considerations. But that here we have at least the possibility, the 
primary creative conditions of a new, numerous, intelligent, educated, 
and capable social element is, I think, a proposition with which the 
reader will agree. 

What are the chief obstacles in the way of the emergence, from out the 
present chaos, of this social element equipped, organised, educated, 
conscious of itself and of distinctive aims, in the next hundred years? 
In the first place there is the spirit of trade unionism, the conservative 
contagion of the old craftsmanship. Trade Unions arose under the 
tradition of the old order, when in every business employer and employed 
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stood in marked antagonism, stood as a special instance of the universal 
relationship of gentle or intelligent, who supplied no labour, and simple, 
who supplied nothing else. The interest of the employer was to get 
as much labour as possible out of his hirelings, the compensatory object 
in life of the hireling, whose sole function was drudgery, who had no 
other prospect until death, was to give as little to his employer as 
possible. In order to keep the necessary labourer submissive, it was a 
matter of public policy to keep him uneducated and as near the condition 
of a beast of burden as possible, and in order to keep his life tolerable 
against that natural increase which all the moral institutions of his state 
promoted, the labourer (stimulated if his efforts slackened by the touch 
of absolute misery) was forced to devise elaborate rules for restricting 
the hours of toil, making its performance needlessly complex, and shirk- 
ing with extreme ingenuity and conscientiousness. In the older trades, 
of which the building trade is foremost, these two traditions, reinforced 
by unimaginative building regulations, have practically arrested any 
advance whatever.! There can be no doubt that their influence has 


(1) I find it incredible that there will not be a sweeping revolution in the methods of 
building during the next century. The erection of a house-wall, come to think of it, is 
an astonishingly tedious and complex business; the final result exceedingly unsatisfac- 
tory. It has been my lot recently to follow the detailed process of building a private 
dwelling house, and the solemn succession of deliberate, respectable, perfectly satisfied. 
men, who have contributed each so many days of his life to this accumulation of weak 
compromises, has enormously intensified my constitutional amazement at my fellow~ 
creatures. The chief ingredient in this particular house-wall is the common brick, 
burnt earth, and but one step from the handfuls of clay of the ancestral mud hut, small 
in size and permeable to damp. Slowly, day by day, the walls grew tediously up, to a 
melody of tinkling trowels. These bricks are joined by mortar, which is mixed in small 
quantities, and must vary very greatly in its quality and properties throughout the 
house. In order to prevent the obvious evils of a wall of porous and irregular baked 
clay and lime mud, a damp course of tarred felt, which cannot possibly last more than 
a few years, was inserted about a foot from the ground. Then the wall being quite 
insufficient to stand the heavy drift of weather to which it is exposed, was dabbled over 
with two coatings of plaster on the outside, the outermost being given a primitive 
picturesqueness by means of a sham surface of rough-cast pebbles and whitewash, while 
within, to conceal the rough discomfort of the surface, successive coatings of plaster, and 
finally, paper, were added, with a wood-skirting at the foot thrice painted. Everything 
in this was hand work, the laying of the bricks, the dabbing of the plaster, the smooth- 
ing of the paper, it is a house built of hands—and some I saw were bleeding hands— 
just as in the days of the pyramids when the only engines were living men. The whole 
confection is now undergoing incalculable chemical reactions between its several parts. 
Lime, mortar, and microscopical organisms are producing undesigned chromatic effects 
in the paper and plaster; the plaster, having methods of expansion and contraction of 
its own, crinkles and cracks; the skirting, having absorbed moisture and now drying 
again, opens its joints; the rough-cast coquettes with the frost and opens chinks and 
crannies for the humbler creation. I fail to see the necessity of (and, accordingly, I resent 
bitterly) all these coral-reef methods. Better walls than this, and better and less life- 
wasting ways of making them, are surely possible. In the wall in question, concrete 
would have been cheaper and better than bricks if only ‘‘ the men ’’ had understood it. 
But I can dream at last of much more revolutionary affairs, of a thing running to and 
fro along a temporary rail, that will squeeze out wall as one squeezes paint from a 
tube, and form its surface with a pat or two as it sets. Moreover, I do not see at al} 
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spread into what are practically new branches of work. Even where 
new conveniences have called for new types of workmen and have opened 
the way for the elevation of a group of labourers to the higher level 
of versatile educated men,' the old traditions have to a very large extent 
prevailed. The averago sanitary plumber of to-day in England insists 
upon his position as a mere labourer as though it were some precious 
thing, he guards himself from improvement as a virtuous woman guards 
her honour, he works for specifically limited hours and by the hour with 
specific limitations in the practice of his trade, on the fairly sound 
assumption that but for that restriction any fool might do plumbing as 
well as he, whatever he learns he learns from some other plumber during 
his apprenticeship years—after which he devotes himself to doing the 
minimum of work in the maximum of time until his brief little excursion 
into this mysterious universe is atan end. So far from invention spurring 
him onward, every improvement in sanitary work in England, at least, is 
limited by the problem whether “the men” will understand it. A 
person ingenious enough to exceed this sacred limit might as well hang 
himself as trouble about the improvement of plumbing. 

If England stood alone, I do not see why each of the new mechanical 
and engineering industries so soon as it develops sufficiently to have 
gathered together a body of workers capable of supporting a Trade 
Union secretary, should not begin to stagnate in the same manner, 
Only England does not stand alone, and the building trade is so far not 
typical inasmuch as it possesses a national monopoly that the most 
elaborate system of protection cannot secure any other group of trades. 
One must have one’s house built where one has to live, the importation 
of workmen in small bodies is difficult and dear, and if one cannot have 
the house one wishes, one must needs have the least offensive substitute ; 
but bicycle and motor, iron-work and furniture, engines, rails, and ships 
one can import. The community, therefore, that does least to educate 
its mechanics and engineers out of the base and servile tradition of the 
old idea of industry will in the coming years of progress simply get a 
disproportionate share of the rejected element, the trade will go else- 


why the walls of small dwelling-houses should be so solid as they are. There still 
hangs about us the monumental traditions of the pyramids. It ought to be possible to 
build sound, portable, and habitable houses of felted wire-netting and weather-proofed 
paper upon a light framework. This sort of thing is, no doubt, abominably ugly at 
present, but that is because architects and designers, being for the most part inordinately 
cultured and quite uneducated, are unable to cope with its fundamentally novel prob- 
lems. A few energetic men might at any time set out to alter all this. And with the 
inevitable revolutions that must come about in domestic fittings, and which I hope to 
discuss more fully in the next paper, it is open to question whether many ground land- 
lords may not find they have work for the house-breakers rather than wealth unlimited 
falling into their hands when the building leases their solicitors so ingeniously draw 
up, do at last expire. 

(1) The new aspects of building, for example, that have been brought about by the 
entrance of water and gas into the house, and the application of water to sanitation. 
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where, and that community will be left in possession a an exceptionally 
large contingent for the abyss. 

At present, however, I am dealing not with the specific community 
but with the generalised civilised community of a.p. 2000—we disregard 
the fate of states and empires for a time—and, for that emergent com- 
munity, wherever it may be, it seems reasonable to anticipate, replacing 
and enormously larger and more important than the classes of common 
workmen and mechanics of to-day, a large fairly homogeneous body (big 
men and little men, indeed, but with no dividing lines) of more or less 
expert mechanics and engineers, witha certain common minimum of 
education and intelligence, and probably a common consciousness—a new 
body, a new force, in the world’s history. 

For this body to exist implies the existence of much more than the 
primary and initiating nucleus of engineers and skilled mechanics. If 
it is an educated class, its existence implies a class of educators, and 
just as far as it does get educated the schoolmasters will be skilled and 
educated men. The shabby-genteel middle-class schoolmaster of the 
England of to-day in (or a little way out of)-orders, with his smattering 
of Greek, his Latin that leads nowhere, his fatuous mathematics, his 
gross ignorance of pedagogies, and his incomparable snobbishness, 
certainly does not represent the schoolmaster of this coming class. 
Moreover, the new element will necessarily embody its collective, 
necessarily distinctive, and unprecedented thoughts in a literature of its 
own, its development means the development of a new sort of writer and 
of new elements in the press. And since, if it does emerge, a revolution 
in the common schools of the community will be a necessary part of the 
process, then its emergence will involve a revolutionary change in the 
condition of classes that might otherwise remain as they are now—the 
older craftsman, for example. 

The process of attraction will not end even there; the development 
of more and more scientific engineering and of really adaptable 
operatives will render possible agricultural contrivances that are now 
only dreams, and the diffusion of this new class over the country side 
{assuming the reasoning in my second paper to be sound) will bring 
the lever of the improved schools under the agriculturist. The practi- 
cally autonomous farm of the old epoch will probably be replaced 
by a great variety of types of cultivation, each with its labourer-saving 
equipment. 

In this, as in most things, the future spells variation. The practical 
abolition of impossible distances over the world will tend to make every 
district specialise in the production for which it is best fitted, and to 
develop that production with an elaborate precision and economy. The 
chief opposing force to this tendency will be found in those countries 
where the tenure of the land is in small holdings. A population of 
smail agriculturists that has really got itself well established is prob- 
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ably as hopelessly immovable a thing as the forces of progressive 
change will have to encounter. The Arcadian healthiness and sim- 
plicity of the small holder and the usefulness of little hands about him, 
naturally results in his keeping the population on his plot up to the 
limit of bare subsistence. He avoids over-education, and his beasts live 
with him and his children in a natural kindly manner. He will have 
no idlers, and even grandmamma goes weeding. His nett produce is 
jess than the production of the larger methods, but his gross is greater, 
and usually it is mortgaged more or less. Along the selvage of many 
of the new roads we have foretold his hens will peck, and his children 
beg, far into the coming decades. This simple, virtuous, open-air life 
is to be found ripening in the north of France and Belgium, it culmi- 
nated in Ireland in the famine years, it has held its own in China 
(with a use of female infanticide) for immemorable ages, and a number 
of excellent persons are endeavouring to establish it in England at the 
present time. At the Cape of Good Hope, under British rule, Kaffirs 
are being settled upon little inalienable holdings that must inevitably 
develop in the same direction, and over the Southern States the nigger 
squats and multiplies. It is fairly certain that these stagnant ponds of 
population will on a greater scale parallel in the twentieth century the 
soon-to-be-dispersed urban slums of the nineteenth. But, on the other 
hand, I do not see how they can obstruct, more than locally, the re- 
organisation of agriculture and horticulture upon the ampler and more 
economical lines mechanism permits, or prevent the development of a 
type of agriculturist as adaptable, alert, intelligent, unprejudiced, and 
modest as the coming engineer. 

Another great section of the community will also fall within the 
attraction of this possible synthesis, and will inevitably undergo pro- 
found modification, the military element. Of the probable development 
of warfare a later chapter shall treat, and here it will suffice to point 
out that at present science stands proffering the soldier vague, vast 
possibilities of mechanism, and, so far, he has accepted practically 
nothing but rifles which he cannot sight and guns that he does not 
learn to move about. It is quite possible the sailor would be in the 
like case, but for the exceptional conditions that begot ironclads in the 
American Civil War. Science offers the soldier transport that he does 
not use, maps he does not use, entrenching devices, road-making devices, 
balloons and flying scouts, portable foods, security from disease, a 
thousand ways of organising the horrible uncertainties of war. But 
the soldier of to-day (I do not mean the British soldier only) still insists 
on regarding these revolutionary appliances as mere accessories, and 
untrustworthy ones at that, to the time-honoured practice of his art. 
He guards his technical innocence—like a plumber. 

Every European army is organised on the lines of the once funda- 
mental distinction of the horse and foot epoch, in deference to the 
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contrast of gentle and simple. There is the officer, with all the tradi- 
tions of old nobility, and the men, still, by a hundred implications, 
mere sources of mechanical force, and fundamentally base. The British 
army, for example, still cherishes the tradition that its privates are 
absolutely illiterate, and such small instruction as is given them in 
the art of war is imparted by bawling upon public drill grounds. 
Almost all discussion of military matters still turns upon the now 
quite stupid assumption that there are two primary military arms and 
no more, horse and foot. ‘‘Cyclists are infantry” the War Office 
manual of 1900 gallantly declares in the face of this changing uni- 
verse, After fifty years of railways, there still does not exist in a 
world which is said to be over devoted to military affairs, a skilled and 
organised body of men, specially prepared to seize, repair, reconstruct, 
work, and fight such an important element in the new social machinery 
as a railway system. Such a business, in the next European war, will 
be hastily entrusted to some haphazard incapables drafted from one or 
other of the two prehistoric arms. 

But I do not see how this condition of affairs can be anything but 
transitory. There may be several wars between European powers, pre- 
pared and organised to accept the old conventions, bloody, vast, dis- 
tressful encounters that may still leave the art of war essentially 
unmodified, but sooner or later—it may be in the improvised struggle 
that follows the collapse of some one of these huge, witless, fighting 
forces—the new sort of soldier will emerge, a sober, considerate, en- 
gineering man—no more of a gentleman than the man subordinated to 
him or any other self-respecting person. . . . 

Certain interesting side questions I may glance at here, only for the 
present, at least, to set them aside unanswered, the reaction, for example, 
of this probable development of a great mass of educated and intelli- 
gent efficients upon the status and quality of the medical profession, 
and the influence of its novel needs in either modifying the existing 
legal body or calling into being a parallel body of more expert and 
versatile guides and assistants in business operations. But from the 
mention of this latter section one comes to another possible centre of 
aggregation in the social welter. Opposed in many of their most essential 
conditions to the capable men who are of primary importance in the social 
body, is the great and growing variety of non-productive but active men 
who are engaged in more or less necessary operations of organisation, 
promotion, advertisement, and trade. There are the business managers, 
public and private, the political organisers, brokers, commission agents, 
the varying grades of financier down to the mere greedy camp followers 
of finance, the gamblers pure and simple, and the great body of their 
dependent clerks, typewriters, and assistants. All this multitude will 
have this much in common, that it will be dealing, not with the primary 
inexorable logic of natural laws, but with the shifting, uncertain preju- 
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dices and emotions of the general mass of people. It will be wary and 
cunning rather than deliberate and intelligent, smart rather than 
prompt, considering always the appearance and effect before the reality 
and possibilities of things. It will probably tend to form a culture 
about the political and financial operator as its ideal and central type, 
opposed to, and conflicting with, the forces of attraction that will tend 
to group the new social masses about the scientific engineer.’ .. . 

Here, then (in the vision of the present writer) are the main social 
elements of the coming time: (i) the element of irresponsible property ; 
(ii) the helpless superseded poor, that broad base of mere toilers now no 
longer essential; (iii) a great inchoate mass of more or less capable 
people engaged more or less consciously in applying the growing body 
of scientific knowledge to the general needs, a great mass that will in- 
evitably tend to organise itself in a system of interdependent educated 
classes with a common consciousness and aim, but which may or may 
not succeed in doing so; aud (iv) a possibly equally great number of 
non-productive persons living in and by the social confusion. 

All these elements will be mingled confusedly together, passing into 
one another by insensible gradations, scattered over the great urban 
regions and intervening areas our previous anticipations have sketched 
out. Moreover, they are developing, as it were unconsciously, under 
the stimulus of mechanical developments, and with the bandages of old 
tradition hampering their movements. The laws they obey, the govern- 
ments they live under are for the most part laws made and governments 
planned before the coming of steam. The areas of administration aro 
still areas marked out by conditions of locomotion as obsolete as the 
quadrupedal method of the pre-arboreal ancestor. In Great Britain, for 
example, the political constitution, the balance of estates and the balance 
of parties, preserves the compromise of long-vanished antagonisms. The 
House of Lords is a collection of obsolete territorial dignitaries fitfully 
reinforced by the bishops and a miscellany (in no sense representative) 
of opulent moderns ; the House of Commons is the seat of a party con- 
flict, a faction fight of initiated persons, that has long ceased to bear any 
real relation to current social processes. The members of the lower 
chamber are selected by obscure party machines operating upon 
constituencies almost all of which have long since become too vast and 
heterogeneous to possess any collective intelligence or purpose at all. 
In theory the House of Commons guards the interests of classes that 
are in fact rapidly disintegrating into a number of quite antagonistic 
and conflicting elements. The new mass of capable men, of which the 
engineers are typical, these capable men who are the active principle of 


(1) The future of the servant class and the future of the artist are two interesting 
questions that will be most conveniently dealt with at a later stage, when we come to 
discuss the domestic life in greater detail than is possible before we have formed eny 
¢lear notion of the sort of people who will lead that life. 
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the new mechanical social body, find no representation save by accident 
in either assembly. The man who has concerned himself with the public 
health, with army organisation, with educational improvement, with the 
vital matters of transport and communication, if he enter the official 
councils of the kingdom at all, must enter ostensibly as the guardian 
of the interests of the free and independent electors of a specific district 
that has long ceased to have any sori of specific interests at all. ... 

And the same obsolescence that is so conspicuous in the general insti- 
tution of the official kingdom of England, and that even English people 
can remark in the official empire of China, is to be traced in a greater 
or lesser degree in the nominal organisation and public tradition 
throughout the whole world. The United States, for example, the 
social mass which has perhaps advanced furthest along the new lines, 
struggles in the iron bonds of a constitution that is based primarily on 
a conception of a number of comparatively small, internally homo- 
geneous agricultural states, a bunch of pre-Johannesburg Transvaals, 
communicating little, and each constituting a separate autonomous 
democracy of free farmers—slaveholding or slaveless. Every country 
in the world, indeed, that is organised at all, has been organised with a 
view to stability within territorial limits; no country has been organised 
with any foresight of development and inevitable change, or with the 
slightest reference to the practical revolution in topography that the new 
means of transit involve. And since this is so, and since humanity is 
more assuredly embarked upon a series of changes of which we know 
as yet only the opening phases, a large part of the history of the coming 
years will certainly record more or less conscious endeavours to 
adapt these obsolete and obsolescent contrivances for the management of 
public affairs to the new and continually expanding and changing 
requirements of the social body, to correct or overcome the traditions 
that were once wisdom and which are now obstruction, and to burst 
the straining boundaries that were sufficient for the ancient states. 
There are here no signs of a millennium, Internal reconstruction, while 
men are still limited, egotistical, passionate, ignorant, and ignorantly 
led, means seditions and revolutions, and the rectification of frontiers 
means wars. 

In order to disentangle some of the more probable events in this 
enormous multitudinous conflict, I shall continue for a time to ignore 
the complications introduced by tho conflict of these new expansive 
forces with nationality and linguistic and religious differences, and to 
point out how these four main factors and influences that I have here 
attempted to distinguish in the social welter will probably develop and 
react upon each other in the coming years. 


H. G. WELLts. 








A POET’S LICENSE.’ 
BY 
CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


(AvrHor or ‘THE Cotumy.’’) 


His first impulse, on getting out at the station, had been to order an 
open fly. That was what they always did in books and it was odd, 
after twenty-three years of prospering business, that his mind should go 
back to the time when what they did in books was the most important 
thing in the world. No doubt it was the tiled roofs and the brooding 
elms that recalled the initiatives of his boyhood and, once moving, he 
knew it was an unconscious recognition of this that made him go on 
foot, for shame’s sake. Yet, when he had cleared the white-railed 
approach to the station, and taken the deep lane, he somewhat regretted 
the fly. Otherwise he felt he was perfect for the part. He wore the 
beard associated with royal families, his hat raked forward at the angle 
inevitable with that form of beard, and of course he smoked a cigar ; not 
a mere spectacular detail, but a good cigar. He had reached that age 
and figure when a man’s tailor rises from a craft to an art and applies 
the subtler principles of optics; here deflecting a line, there, greatly 
daring, even increasing a measurement that somewhere else may retire 
—a matter as exquisite as entasis in architecture. A close inspection 
would have suggested that certain curves were won and retained only 
with effort, and that under emotion the man would relapse into mere 
fatness. This, perhaps, only increased the effect of prosperity, yet, in 
spite of his progress as the complete successful man, Purvis laughed a 
little whitely and looked to the right and left quicker than became his 
figure. It was the sight of the farm chimneys reminding him of his 
immediate errand and the five pounds. On the whole he had been wise 
to defer the open fly until he had settled with his uncle. 

His uncle? Pooh!—he could buy up the old man a hundred times 
over; that was, for him, the final argument. If one came to a reason- 
able view of the matter the five pounds had been a good investment, not 
only for himself, bnt for his uncle. Again, out of the period of books 
came something about “ blessing him that gives and him that takes.” 
Well, he had certainly taken though his uncle had not given; but, 
if a man were fool enough to keep sovereigns in a stocking up the 
chimney and hold his nephew tight, who was to blame for the natural 
consequence? He might have taken the lot. Putting aside his present 
purpose, he had been a valuable factor in his uncle’s education. Twenty 
odd years ago the five pounds his uncle had not given harried him, 
before discovery, out of the country. He was then Alfred Yabbicom, 

(1) Copyright, U.S.A., 1901, by John Lane. 
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nephew to old Lewis Yabbicom of Stoke Regis Farm. To-day he was 
Henry B. Purvis, of the H. B. Purvis Canning Co., San Francisco. 

He threw out his chest with a repetition of the title, and patted the 
pocket book containing five hundred pounds in Bank of England notes 
—a concession to his uncle’s old-fashioned preference. For the fiftieth 
time he rehearsed his speech. 

‘Uncle, here is the fiver I borrowed in ’71.” 

That, of course, was only a beginning ; and his eyes grew moist with 
the other things he was going to do for the worthy old fellow. His 
mind could only deal with one thing at a time—hence, by the way, the 
H. B. Purvis Co.—and he did not at present consider the other features 
of his programme; but there would be coals of fire on several heads. 

He was now by the church, under the great elm, with its paved 
bul-wark like the settees in the saloon of the liner. Here was another 
idea, again out of a book. It was the proper thing to look round the 
churchyard. He pushed open the wicket, set askew in the angle of the 
road, entered, and was presently aware how expedient was the custom. 
Half his mates, by their names and ages, were laid level; and clearly 
the head-warming in at least five cases must be done by proxy. He 
counted them over: Stephen and ‘‘ Brusher” Elphic, Bob Shortsinger, 
Watty and Pug. On reflection the old score was that they had raised 
the laugh on him, one way and another. Well, poor fellows, he had 
the laugh of them now. A discretion learned from business methods 
had prevented him asking at the station whether his uncle was yet alive 
and in his old place ; and it was not easy to brace himself for that grey 
slab between the western buttresses. But, when at last he sought it out, 
the name “ Hester Yabbicom ” stood alone, It was incredible that the 
old man could be laid elsewhere. Purvis was about tu leave the church- 
yard when his attention was arrested by a plain white marble cross bearing 
the single name “ Nellie,” and a stanza he still remembered out of ‘‘In 
Memoriam.” 

“¢, . . their dead selves to higher things,’ 


he repeated, smiling complacently. Really, these poets knew a thing 
or two. There could be no question that the H. B. Purvis Canning Co. 
was a higher thing than six months for petty larceny, for example. He 
never did his uncle the injustice of supposing that sentiment would 
have kept him from prosecuting. The five pounds he had not given 
was a “stepping stone”’ for either. Reading the verse again he won- 
dered who had caused it to be graven; the flavour was not of Stoke 
Regis, as he remembered it. 

His meditation was interrupted by the slamming of the church door. A 
clergyman came out: not the grey vicar he had known, but a dark, thick- 
set, younger man, who, but for his clothes, might have been an actor. 

The parson carried his head a little to one side, his face upturned ; 
pacing the flagged pathway somewhat heavily, his whole bearing sug- 
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gesting a gentle melancholy. He acknowledged Purvis’ salutation but 
looked disapprovingly at his cigar. He seemed inclined to linger. 
Purvis pointed to the cross with his walking stick. 

“Can you tell me ” he began. 

The other’s earnest face broke into a smile. 

“‘ Everybody asks me that,” he said, in a deep, emotional voice, “ it 
is the record of a very sad and a very beautiful story.” 

“It is a chaste monument,” said Purvis, taking fright at the other’s 
overcharged utterance, ‘‘ who was she?” 

“She was a woman—and frail,” sighed the parson. ‘‘Her name 
was Ellen Shipway, though for us she is always ‘ Nelliec.’” 

Purvis nearly whistled. The epithet, frail, appealed to him most in 
its physical meaning; and, as applied to Nellie Shipway, barmaid at 
the Cross Hands, Nellie of the free arm and freer kisses, was a little 
confusing. Besides, what had she to do with higher things ? 

“‘She died more than twenty years ago,” continued the parson. ‘So 
far as poor Nellie herself was concerned it was a simple village tragedy. 
The story came afterwards.” 

Purvis was interested. 

“Have a cigar?” he said. 

“Shall we go out of the churchyard—if you don’t mind ?” 

They seated themselves on the paved bul-wark of the elm. The par- 
son, obviously glad of his opportunity, smoked for a few moments in 
silence, his attention wandering ahead over his narrative. 

‘Nellie came under the fatal influence of a very remarkable man, 
nephew to one of our oldest and most respected parishioners. His name 
was Alfred Yabbicom.” 

This was nearly too much for Purvis. He preferred not to dwell 
upon certain passages in his life, but Nellie had not even an unpaid 
score against him. Indeed, the balance was rather the other way; for 
it was mainly a debt incurred under Nellie’s encouragement that urged 
him to take the five pounds from his uncle’s bedroom. He had, with 
others, laughed and kissed; but the only fatal influence was one of 
inferior cider. 

“This lad—a village genius—ran away from home shortly before 
Nellie gave birth to her child, of which, I need hardly say, he was the 
father.” 

From what Purvis remembered there were two under sod and one 
other, he supposed alive, who might fairly have wrangled for that dis- 
tinction. Where many things were doubtful one thing was certain ; 
Alfred Yabbicom was a slandered man. 

“‘ Nellie did not survive her shame,’”’ pursued the parson, ‘“ or, per- 
haps, the desertion of her lover told upon a nature confiding to the 
point of indiscretion, and she died with his name upon her lips.” 

“There was proof, I reckon, beyond her word?” said Purvis 
cynically. 
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“It was never questioned; besides—his flight—there was no other 
reason.” 

Then suddenly the brilliant impudence of the transaction took Purvis’ 
breath away. He half turned and threw a glance of genuine admira- 
tion towards Nellie’s grave. On a hasty view her lie was bad policy ; 
on reflection it was magnificent. Had she kept nearer the truth there 
was danger of embarassment from the loyalty of young men one to 
the other. Of course his uncle, with his stern sense of conventional 
justice, would pay up. Purvis laughed within him ; this was precisely 
the kind of cleverness he could appreciate, and he felt it was hard lines 
that Nellie had not lived to profit by her evident ability. 

“What happened to the kid?” he asked. 

“Ah, now,” said the parson, settling himself luxuriously, “now 
comes the beautiful part of the story. The betrayer, who must have 
been a youth of singular promise, was loved by a girl socially his 
superior ; a girl, moreover, of great beauty and remarkable intellect. 
To be quite frank, since it is an open secret, she was the lady now 
famous as Adrian Bruce.” 

Purvis made no sign of recognition. 

The parson shifted round and eyed him incredulously. 

“Surely you have read As with Fire?” 

“No,” said Purvis, ‘‘ is it a romance?” 

“Oh, dear no,” answered the parson pityingly, “it is a poem—a 
sonnet-sequence, to be precise.” 

“‘T have no use for poems,” said Purvis dully. 

The parson sighed. 

“The writer—Frances Blake is her actual name—lives a little dis- 
tance from here, in a small house, originally, I believe, one of the lodges 
of the Pucklehurst estate.” 

Frances Blake was the awkward, frowning girl who had bored him 
so persistently. Purvis remembered her almost with terror. She 
was the motherless child of a retired naval captain who brought into 
Stoke Regis an uncomfortable freedom from prejudice. He encouraged 
his daughter to mix with the village children, who met her advances 
with consistent rudeness and occasional violence. Purvis—as Alfred 
Yabbicom—once saved the girl a thrashing, and suffered the rest of 
his boyhood under the persecution of her gratitude which, with long 
dresses, took the form of improving his mind. 

‘Most women,” pursued the parson, ‘‘ would have dismissed the man 
from their minds as unworthy. Not she.” He warmed with his tale. 
“She had the larger vision, the spiritual sympathy, tracing the sinner 
through his fall and up the weary heights beyond. She sought out 
this poor creaturo Nellie, as she lay abandoned and dying, and, learning 
from her lips the story of her lover’s treachery, took upon herself the 
care of the fruit of his ignoble passion. What it cost her only those 
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capable of reading between the lines of 4s with Fire can appreciate. 
Until then no one had suspected the depth of her nature ; the tragedy 
changed her at once from a girl toa woman. Even so, the full beauty 
of her action was not at once appreciated; her father, in common with 
others, mistook and approved it for mere humanity.” 

‘** How about the old man, the uncle, what did you say his name was 
—Babbicom ?” said Purvis artfully. 

“‘Yabbicom, Lewis Yabbicom. He was, of course, deeply grieved. 
He was, is, I should say, a man of the highest principles. At the 
time, naturally, he felt the disgrace too keenly to wish to see either the 
child or the woman ; but he at once expressed his willingness to make 
an allowance for them, and assured my predecessor that, should his 
nephew return, he would compel him to marry the girl. In fact, he 
behaved with exemplary justice and gave no heed to the suggestion, 
freely uttered, as is usual in such cases, that Nellie herself was to 
blame. For some time the child was boarded with the woman who 
had befriended Nellie in her trouble; but, when her father died, 
Frances Blake took the boy into her own home. He is now,” said 
the parson triumphantly, ‘‘ a fine young fellow of three-and-twenty.” 

Purvis congratulated himself that he had dispensed with a dramatic 
return. Though his conscience was clear of Nellie’s misfortune, a 
reputed son of twenty-three, and a fine young fellow at that, is diffi- 
eult to explain away. He naturally saw the meaner possibility of the 
tale. 

“ That allowance,” he drawled, ‘‘I guess it came in handy?” 

The parson drew himself up. 

‘« As you say,” he said stiffly, ‘‘ you have not read the poem.” 

Purvis felt rebuked ; he failed to see how he had offended. Still, he 
desired to say the right thing. 

“Then she—this Frances Blake—put up that headstone?” 

“* Yes.” 

“That was handsome. I like a tender heart in women. To be sure 
they are generally real hard on a girl who has been unfortunate. That 
must have cost some.” 

He indicated the cross with a jerk of his head. The parson hesitated. 

“T don’t think you quite grasp the meaning of the stone,” he said. 
‘You see, it is less a memorial of the poor girl who lies beneath it than 
of the man who wronged her; less a memorial to him than a symbol of 
love triumphant—triumphant over disillusion. For women that is, 
perhaps, the hardest thing of all; it needs a breadth of sympathy only 
possible to a woman who is also a poet. 

‘‘T can’t figure it out,” said Purvis helplessly. 

“You are not the first person who has objected,” said the parson 
with enthusiasm, as one thirsting for discussion. 

“‘T don’t object ; as I said, I think it a very handsome tomb.” 
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“That is not quite what I mean. I understand that my predecessor 
raised some objection to the stone, or rather, to the inscription, which 
obviously does not apply to the girl at all. He said, with some justice, 
I admit, that the stanza used in that way was against the accepted 
standard of morality. It is the Faust idea, you see; the woman sacri- 
ficed that the man may find himself; she is, so to speak, an episode in 
his development. It implies that the sin was a necessary prelude to 
his ascension. This, of course, is good art but bad theology.” 

Purvis thought it very bad business. He had certainly risen, but the 
credit was due to his own smartness ; not to Nellie, or poetry, or Frances 
Blake. Yet how could he explain? 

The parson leaned his chin upon his hand, smiling reflectively. 

“That simple cross,” he said, ‘‘marks an epoch in literature. When 
one considers the position of women twenty years ago, one can appre- 
ciate, not only the genius, but the courage of Frances Blake. I remem- 
ber the storm of discussion when As with Fire was first published. You 
would hardly credit the brutality of some of the reviews—not upon 
literary grounds: I don’t think a single critic of any importance made 
that mistake—but as regarding the ethics of the poem. They called 
it,” he dropped his voice, ‘‘indelicate, wanting in reticence, immoral 
even. No woman, they said, had right to such tolerance or to publish 
her heart to the world. They were, of course, not ready to accept what 
is to-day a commonplace; that the poet owes it to his or her generation 
to speak the message at the cost of apparent ruthlessuess. At Cam- 
bridge—-I had just gone up—we talked of nothing else. We, who 
were dubbed Adrianites, wore a favour—a tiny spray of Bittersweet, 
her chosen flower. I have mine yet,” he sighed. ‘‘ There were great 
rows, I assure you,” he chuckled. ‘‘ Monson—of Trinity, you know— 
preached a sermon, in which he pilloried Adrian Bruce as a danger to 
society. Some of us protested, and then the others—the anti-Adrianites 
—burned her in effigy. There were actual fights, and quite a number 
of men were sent down. . . . The poem was republished last year, and 
it is interesting, while following the reviews, to measure the distance 
we have travelled in twenty years. It is quite the thing, you know, to 
come to Stoke Regis to see the cross. It is unfortunate,” he mused, 
“that nobody seems to have a portrait of the hero of the poem: and 
the memories of the old people are very vague. One would like to 
know what manner of man he was.” 

‘‘ Did he soar?” asked Purvis with real interest. 

‘“‘ Nobody can say; nor, indeed, does it matter. In her imagination 
—her poem—he goes on from strength to strength, to become the 
noblest of men. And after all, for her, that is the important thing : 
the idea of him. Artistically, he is of no further consequence. The 
man himself may be dead; indeed, she once told me she hoped he was 
dead, that she might never know he failed of his highest.” 
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For that, reflected Purvis, Frances Blake might console herself. He 
had not failed. 

‘We only know,” continued the parson, ‘that she has made him 
and her love immortal in As with Fire. One feels,” he added, clearing 
his throat, ‘‘ that the possibility of his being alive is a hindrance to her 
happiness. Of course she could never love again with the same pas- 
sion: yet” —he sighed. 

‘Tt sounds great,” admitted Purvis, ‘‘ was he a noble specimen?” 

‘The man who was loved by such a woman,” said the parson reve- 
rently, ‘‘could not have been ignoble. It is odd, however,” he added 
with dry satisfaction, ‘‘that others who knew him did not share her 
estimate of his character. I have heard old men speak of him asa 
wastrel, and his uncle remembers him with absolute contempt. It 
must be admitted that a man is seldom appreciated in his native place : 
and, on the whole, I am inclined to believe that Alfred Yabbicom was 
misjudged ; particularly since the other actor in the drama—poor Nellie 
—also appears to have made a doubtful impression upon her associates. 
Old women in the village will tell you she was no better than she 
should be ; Elizabeth Potter even asserts that Alfred Yabbicom, whom 
she derides as a ‘softy,’ was, frankly, a convenience.” 

Purvis tasted the full flavour of the H. B. Purvis Canning Co. When 
he came to declare himself no man, or woman either, with justice could 
call him ‘ softy.” 

‘‘One must not forget,” mused the parson, “‘ that Frances Blake saw 
the whole episode by the light of her imagination and through the trans- 
figuring atmosphere of a great love. And who shall venture to solve 
the riddle of a woman’s love? One man shall devote his life to her 
sweet service, and win—respect; another, perhaps unworthy, whistles, 
and she is at his feet. Ah, me!” 

“The wayI size it up,” said Purvis thoughtfully, ‘‘the young cub, 
the child of shame, comes out of the scrap on top all the time.” 

“How?” said the parson with a puzzled expression. 

“He sits on the fence and rakes them in.” 

“That,” said the parson, with a wintry smile, ‘‘is picturesque but 
hardly accurate.” 

“‘ He gets free board and college anyway. Does he fool around and 
poetize ? ” 

“Quite the contrary; he works very hard indeed. Miss Blake 
brought him up to a severe standard of plain living and high thinking, 
Since his eighteenth year he has had the entire control of old Yabbicom’s 
farm, and, when one considers the terrible state in which he found it, 
one is able to form an idea of his industry and perseverance. You see, 
the fire, following so closely upon his nephew’s disgrace and flight was 
more than the poor old fellow could bear.” 

Purvis looked at him inguiringly. 
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“T think it was in the same year—anyhow it was not many months 
after—that a rick fired spontaneously, and, owing to the want of proper 
appliances, one gable of the homestead was also destroyed. Unfor- 
tunately, old Yabbicom followed the local practice of banking his money 
in the house. He had about three hundred pounds in notes and gold 
hidden in his bedroom. Some of the gold was recovered, but the greater 
portion was lost. The old man became convinced that luck was against 
him. He seemed to lose heart; he neglected his work, and for several 
years the place went steadily from bad to worse. Stoke Regis Farm 
was become a by-word in these parts, when young Alfred—he is called 
Alfred after his father—took it in hand. He must have worked like a 
slave, for the place is now in a pretty flourishing condition.” 

Purvis involuntarily placed his hand upon the pocket-book. The 
discovery that he had run away from home unnecessarily pained him less 
than the thought that there would be no sense in his picturesque act of 
restitution. Of course he could, and would, still give his uncle the 
money, but the situation had lost its charm. 

‘“‘ Yes,” continued the parson, ‘‘ young Alfred has developed into the 
best type of English yeoman, quite unspoiled by the attention he 
receives. Visitors, you know, who have read the poem, are interested in 
him and make excuses for calling at the farm. I wish you could see 
him, he is said to be singularly like his father in voice and feature.” 

Fortunately, it was twilight under the elm, so that the parson could 
not see the look of terror on Purvis’ face. 

‘‘His is indeed a singular heritage” (Purvis conceded him this, to 
the letter), ‘‘and one hardly knows whether to congratulate or com- 
miserate him upon the circumstances of his birth. To the common 
mind, perhaps, it was a misfortune ; but if one considers the beautiful 
episode of which he was the occasion. . . . However, As with Fire— 
notably Sonnets xvii. and xviii.—is largely concerned with this question ; 
indeed, the subtle, metaphysical side of the poem is one of its great 
beauties.” 

“This Frances Blake—you say she has written some more; she is a 
bright poetess ?” 

‘‘She has written the finest love poem in modern literature,” said the 
parson solemnly. 

‘‘ She enjoys a boom, I guess, like Hattie K. Snyder?” 

‘‘Er—I beg your pardon?” 

‘“‘ Hattie K. Snyder, the sweet singer of Hamilton, Georgia. She 
piles them up.” 

“T do not remember to have heard of the lady,” said the parson 
drily, ‘‘ but if I understand you to mean that Frances Blake derives a 
large income from her work, I assure you that you are mistaken. 
Frances Blake does not write for the crowd. I may say—indeed, I am 
glad to say—she is comparatively poor. But what splendid poverty!” 
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‘“‘ Poor girl, poor girl,” said Purvis. 

“‘T do not think she needs your pity,” said the parson with asperity. 

Purvis looked at him curiously. 

“Say now, suppose this Alfred Yabbicom should be alive, and 
suppose he should have soared, do you think da 

The parson shook his head. 

‘“‘T do not like to think of that,” he said, ‘‘ surely it is better that 
he should remain the noble figure of her imagination. A love like 
hers should be spared the risks of actual association with the object.” 

‘‘But I’m allowing he’s made things hum,” persisted Purvis. 

‘Tt is not every kind of success that would satisfy such a woman. 
She would rather what the world calls failure than certain kinds of 
success. Besides, the human part of him survives in his son. I think 
you must read the poem; you will gain a far better idea from that.” 

He made a movement in the direction of his coat pocket. Purvis 
judged it a suitable moment to explain his presence. The parson’s 
disparagement of success left him sore; he wished, without disclosing 
himself, to suggest that the real Alfred was a finer fellow than the 
poet’s conception. 

‘You are real kind,” he said. ‘I do not allow to be a powerful 
critic of poetry but I just love romance. The old country is full of 
romance ; that is what makes it so refreshing to us on the other side. 
I represent,” he produced his card, “the H. B. Purvis Canning Co., of 
San Francisco. There is,” he waved his hand, “a wealth of unused 
bounty lying around the old country. You are great on romance, but 
you do not catch on to the economic importance of the fruits of the 
earth. Each autumn many thousand tons of fruit are left to rot upon 
the ground; you import many thousand tons of canned fruit every 
year. It is a good article, but you have here on the spot a better. 
Your greatest statesman saw the agricultural salvation of his country 
in jam. Do not be misled. Jam palls; fresh ripe fruit does not pall. 
It is my aim to establish in this peaceful spot—in every peaceful spot, 
where fruit may be grown—a branch depot of the H. B. Purvis Canning 
Co. In the gloomy days of winter we propose to put upon your break- 
fast table, at a trifling cost, the golden tributes of an English summer. 
In the can? Not much. For home consumption we shall make a 
speciality of the bottled article. The air is full of rumours of a fierce 
struggle between the bottle and the can: your upper classes already 
demand the bottle or nothing. The day is fast approaching when 
the can will disappear from the tables of your nobility; when that 
day shall come the H. B. Purvis Canning Co. does not mean to get 
left.” 

‘“‘It seems to me a very clever stroke of business,” said the parson 
politely, ‘‘ you mean to make what you call a ‘corner’ in bottled fruit, 
to buy up the small, local firms.” 
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“That is so; we shall manipulate a vast combine. We shall confer 
a boon upon a struggling peasantry and provide a field for the enter- 
prising farmer, such as your young friend Yabbicom. We have secured 
the services of America’s brightest architect to furnish designs for our 
factories, which will add a fresh beauty to the landscape. Waste lots 
will be reclaimed and stocked with every kind of fruit-bearing tree 
suitable to the climate. In a few years’ time we shall employ a great 
army of happy men, women, and children, engaged in the culture——” 

The parson nudged him. 

‘‘That is she,” he murmured. 

A tall, shabbily dressed, middle-aged woman was coming down the 
road. She walked with the shambling footsteps of the dreamer, and 
her whole appearance was listless, until one saw her steadfast mouth 
and ardent eyes questing along their own horizon. She gave the 
impression of being fully vital only in her head; though, in spite of 
her stoop, and under her fallen cheek, was yet something of the eager 
child. One would not have been surprised had she suddenly laughed 
out and broken into a run. So fixed were her eyes that Purvis in- 
voluntarily turned his head to see what held them—a flagrant sky 
patterned with purple dragons like a piece of Japanese lacquer-work. 
Until she was quite near, Frances Blake was not aware of the two 
men. She bowed to the parson and for a moment rested her eyes, now 
quietly observant, upon Purvis. Under that scrutiny the idea of the 
H. B. Purvis Canning Co. shrank together like a shrivelled kernel, and 
he seemed to hear a small, mocking voice repeating the words. In an 
instant she was gone; and Purvis was left, open-mouthed, yet with an 
insane desire to assert himself. 

The impression of privation came as an afterthought. Purvis had 
seen poverty and was not likely to be mistaken. His contracted heart 
warmed suddenly with an angry feeling of pity. She needed things to 
eat and Paris gowns; was there any reason why she should not have 
them? ... It was only for a moment, and Purvis recovered himself 
with a vision of derisive headlines in the American papers, and pictures 
—a fat man, dropping dollars, in full flight before a hungry poetess. 
A few minutes ago he had been tempted to dazzle the parson by dis- 
closing the further history of Alfred Yabbicom. Lest he should have 
aroused any suspicion he now forced his accent. 

‘She is homely but high-bred,”’ he said. 

The parson groaned. 

‘Read the book; read the book,’’ he murmured. 

‘*T guess,” remarked Purvis daringly, ‘‘if that wanderer came back 
she would want to quit yearning.” 

‘She would never give up her art, if that is what you mean,” said 
the parson, rising. ‘‘Are you staying in the village ?” 

‘‘No,” said Purvis hurriedly, ‘‘I’m putting up in Barstow. It is too 
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late to do any business now. I’m not sure that this is a suitable 
district ; it looks damp,” he added feebly. 

‘But you will talk to some of the farmers before you give up the 
idea? Particularly young Yabbicom. Don’t you think,” urged the 
parson, ‘that he has a sort of claim on the world’s gratitude for his 
beautiful history? The country needs development—we are very 
poor.” 

‘*‘T’ll have to think it over; I'll come round again in a day or two.” 

“Then you can return the book on that occasion,” said the parson, 
pressing a thin, worn volume into his unwilling hands. 

“‘T bid you good evening,” he added, allowing Purvis no time to 
protest, and hurried off down the road. 

Purvis did not fail to understand the parson’s anxiety to escape. 
He gazed heavily at the book in his hand. 

“Tf I could chain up this poetess I’d see the thing through,” he 
muttered. 

For with characteristic persistence he still wanted to give his uncle 
the five hundred pounds. It must not be supposed that the programme 
he had announced to the parson was entirely imaginary. He had, 
indeed, come over from the States with a general notion of an English 
connection, and, though long habit of advertisement had caused him to 
make an over-coloured picture, the germ was quite within reason. 
This was eminently a fruit country; nothing was needed but capital, 
which of course he could supply, thus levelling scores with his uncle 
without an unnecessary and ridiculous confession. 

But he quailed before the thought of Frances Blake. If she had 
loved Alfred Yabbicom, how much more would she love Henry B. 
Purvis, backed by Paris gowns and things to eat? 

On the whole it would be better not to call upon his uncle just yet. 
For one thing, it would be necessary to rehearse an affecting recognition 
of his alleged offspring. 

He stole back to the station, fearing poets behind every hedge, and, 
almost in a whisper, asked fora ticket to Barstow. Wandering out on 
to the platform he saw what had escaped him when he arrived ; a tiny 
bookstall with photographs of Nellie’s grave and copies of As with Fire. 
He took refuge in the train, which, being local, already simmered in the 
siding. Even here he was not safe, for the red-whiskered station- 
master, marking a stranger, sauntered up. 

‘‘ Been to look at the cross, sir?” he asked politely. 

‘‘Tt is a chaste monument,” said Purvis for the second time. 

That evening and far into the night he read As with Fire. Frankly 
metaphysical, the poem was at first reading flat and abstruse; yet, with 
further acquaintance, Purvis was startled to find how clear were the 
images of the persons concerned—as crystallised from an overcharged 
solution. Their story was reyealed against intention, yet, as Purvis 
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himself expressed it, one could feel ‘‘ around and away back of them,” 
as if, with gazing, the figures changed from low to high relief, and 
finally, becoming endowed with movement, stepped forward and were 
about him in the room. He was naturally most occupied with the pre- 
sentation of himself as he might have been; and, so sure was the poet’s 
insight of his finer possibilities, he was never incredulous though he 
could not understand. 

He laid down the book and considered. His double names were a 
convenience for placing the figures in juxtaposition: and it was as if 
Alfred Yabbicom was carved in marble, Henry B. Purvis flung together 
in clay. He began to suspect that Frances Blake had made a better 
job of him than he had of himself. Yet was he not Henry B. Purvis 
of the H. B. Purvis Canning Co., and worth—well, all America knew 
what he was worth. 

“T don’t understand what she wants,” he murmured piteously ; 
then, as if the poet stood in the room, repeating the sum of his 
prosperity : 

“Isn’t that good enough?” he asked. The answer was implicitly 
between the lines of the poem. 

‘“* Anyhow,” he muttered, pleased with his own smartness, ‘“‘ she can’t 
touch that; she can’t take that away—not a dollar.” 

A moment later he reflected that, in all probability, Frances Blake 
wanted nothing less. ‘Then what did she mean by all this drivel about 
“rising.” He flung away the book in a passion. 

“Oh, I don’t understand a word of it!” he shouted to the furniture, 
‘“‘and I don’t care a damn—d’you hear ?—not a twopenny damn.” 

With that he began sullenly to undress. 

Yet it was precisely because in a dim ox-like way he did under- 
stand, that he felt humiliated. Ashamed of his violence he picked up 
the book, sat down on the edge of the bed and, turning over the pages, 
selected those passages more intimately concerned with himself as the 
poet knew him. He underlined the epithets with his thumbnail and 
got them by heart; repeating the words with closed eyes and uplifted 
head, like a child learning his lesson. Then he rose and, shambling 
across the room, peered at himself in the glass. He sawa fat man with 
baggy eyelids and a mean forehead. 

He sat down breathing heavily. Frances Blake had undoubtedly 
scored off him—that was how he phrased it. Even the H. B. Purvis 
Co. reminded him somehow of the booby prize awarded to the competi- 
tor egregiously out of the running. 

It was not until cold and stiff with his unaccustomed vigil he stooped 
to unlace his boots, that the fignre of Frances Blake herself came into 
his mind. There was no longer any fear that she would wish to 
marry him; though instead of being relieved he was vaguely annoyed. 
A criticism he only half understood was implied. He was at least 
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determined that she should not profit by those obvious advantages even 
her imagination could not take away. 

‘‘T would rather marry a Shaker,” he said emphatically, as he got 
into bed. 

There still remained the question of his uncle and the five hundred 
pounds. Just as he was dropping off to sleep the obvious thing pre- 
sented itself. He got out of bed, struck a light and found pen, ink, and 
paper. He hesitated a moment before writing, but concluded that a 
letter addressed to the Vicar of Stoke Regis would be sure of its desti- 
nation. 


‘¢ Dear Srr,”’ he wrote. 

““T have read the poem; it is great. It is also true. - I caught 
on while you told me the romance; now 1 know. When this Alfred 
Yabbicom left England he went to the States; I knew him by another 
name in a jam factory in New York. He was a hard lot but he stood 
by me. Twelve years ago he died leaving me his all. It was nota 
great sum—2,500 dollars—but I started in on that and became what I 
am to-day. 

‘‘ Since I have learned the facts of his life I think the original sum 
left me by Alfred Yabbicom belongs by right to his son. Business calls 
me at once to the other side. When I land I will mail you a photo of 
Alfred Yabbicom taken shortly after he left England. If you will prove 
the identity I will get a lawyer to hand over the 2,500 dollars due to 
young Alfred. 

‘“* Yours truly, 


‘Henry B. Purvis.” 
At the last moment he relented. 


“P.§.—As a friend. Why don’t you try your luck with the lady?” 





*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any manuscripts ; 
nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps or a stamped envelope 
be sent to cover the cost of postage. 
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